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"BEMBERG” 

is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  American  Bemberg 
Corporation.  For  years  Bemberg  rayon  has  been  important 
in  men’s  wear— in  tie-fabrics,  hosiery,  underwear,  pajamas, 
shirtings  and  robes.  This  fine  yarn  has  definitely  established 
its  right  to  the  confidence  of  manufacturers,  retailers,  and 
consumers.  To  the  question,  "What  is  it  made  of?”—  any 
men’s  wear  manufacturer  can  reply  with  pride,  "Bemberg 
rayon  — the  Aristocrat  of  man-made  yarns.” 


The  label  or  tag  that  says  ^*niade  of  Bemberg  rayon”  is  a  selling  force  that 
is  steadily  gaining  in  power  and  influence.  Advertising  Checking  Bureau 
reports  for  the  period  November  2^ -December  5  show  that  retail  adver¬ 
tising  of  ” Bemberg”  is  800%  greater  than  for  the  same  peuod  last  year. 
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mutual  confidence  and  mutual  aid 
Great  deeds  are  done . ” 

HOMER 

In  1812  when  the  United  States  was  composed  of 
only  17  states,  James  Clark  first  began  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  cotton  thread.  A  few  years  later  he  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  James  Coats.  In  all  the  succeeding  years, 
there  has  been  no  deviation  from  the  policy  of  fine 
quality  and  service  established  by  these  two  men. 

Today,  as  ever,  J.  6  P.  Coats  and  Clark's  O.  N.T. 
brands  are  the  standards  by  which  all.  thread  is 
judged.  Most  of  you  reading  this  included  one  of 
these  famous  brands  in  the  first  order  ever  made 
up  for  your  notions  department. 

As  the  basic  staples  around  which  notion  depart¬ 
ments  have  grown,  these  products  have  been  stead¬ 
fast  in  upholding  the  quality  and  sound  business 
principles  to  which  they  owe  their  endurance. 

On  this,  the  beginning  of  the  126thyear  of  service, 
we  thank  you  for  your  confidence  in  our  products 
and  your  fine  cooperation,  and  assure  you  that  we 
will  continue  to  adhere  to  the  policy  laid  down 
by  the  founders — quality  and  service. 


THE  SPOOL  COTTON  COMPANY 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Let’s  Argue! 


.LEW  HAHN 


Aind  So  into 
the  New  Year 


It  seems  somewhat  natu¬ 
ral  for  men  and  women  to 
act  as  though  some  barrier 
separated  December  31  from  January  1 — a  fence 
which  would  let  us  through  but  would  strain  out 
all  the  troubles  and  worries  of  the  recent  past.  We 
have,  perhaps,  the  way  of  thinking  that  each  new 
year  is  a  separate  unit  of  time,  when,  after  all,  it 
is  just  an  arbitrarily  calculated  space  in  the  con¬ 
tinuing  procession  of  our  days.  The  night  of 
December  31  glides  imperceptibly  into  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  January  1  and  carries  with  it  all  of  the 
freight  of  the  preceding  year. 

If  the  old  year  has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory 
we  look  forward  eagerly  in  the  hope  that  the  new 
year  will  bring  us  closer  to  our  hearts’  desires. 
When  the  dying  year  has  brought  us  delectable 
things  we  attempt  to  peer  prophetically  into  the 
new  year,  eager  to  discern  still  more  satisfying 
things  ahead. 

Actually  the  future  grows  out  of  the  past  and  is 
likely  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  what  has 
preceded.  The  mere  crossing  of  an  imaginary  line 
into  a  new  division  of  time  can  of  itself  bring  no 
change.  The  man  who  was  sick  on  December  31  is 
not  made  well  on  January  1.  The  business  which 
up  to  December  31  was  operated  unprofitably  is 
not  likely  to  begin  to  show  profit  because  the 
calendar  has  been  changed.  As  it  was  with  us  in 
the  old  year,  so  is  it  likely  to  be  in  the  new. 


*  *  * 

Despite  these  obvious  truths  the  passing  into  a 
new  year  is  a  thrilling  experience  and,  psychologi¬ 
cally,  the  fact  that  the  calendar  has  changed  may 
have  a  great  and  definite  bearing  upon  the  affairs 


of  men.  From  most  ancient  times  it  has  been 
customary  to  think  of  a  new  year  as  a  clean  slate. 
All  of  the  weaknesses  and  follies  of  the  past  have 
been  erased.  We  enter  upon  a  new  and  as  yet  un¬ 
sullied  period.  We  have  a  new  year  in  which  to  do 
the  great  things  we  have  failed  to  do  in  other  years. 
It  is  a  new  era,  a  new  life  to  be  used  to  better  and 
nobler  advantage. 

When  the  new  year  is  greeted  thus,  with  a  great 
concord  of  determination  for  finer  things,  for 
better  business,  for  broadening  horizons,  there  well 
may  be  a  great  psychological  influence  set  up  which 
actually  will  sweep  us  on  to  higher  and  finer 
achievement. 

And  so  we  greet  the  new  year  with  high  hopes. 
♦  *  * 

What  shall  we  say  of  1938  when  its  days  are 
waning  to  its  end  and  again  we  look  forward  to  a 
new  year  in  1939? 

That  will  depend  upon  what  we  do  in  1938. 

It  is  true  that  great  and  clumsy  forces  are  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  world  which  may  leave  their  indelible 
stamp  upon  this  new  year  and  upon  many  years  to 
come. 

The  unchecked  spirit  of  national  aggression  is 
at  work  and — like  some  malevolent,  seething  influ¬ 
ence  from  deep  within  the  earth  itself — may  break 
forth  into  conflict  and  bloodshed. 

As  individuals  we  can  do  little  to  meet  such  a 
possibility — to  stop  it,  defer  it  or  influence  its 
effect  upon  the  lives  we  should  like  to  lead  in  1938. 

The  spirit  of  discord  in  our  own  country  between 
fiercely  contending  interests — the  quarrels  of 
employers  and  employees,  the  irresponsible  activi¬ 
ties  of  those  who  for  their  own  purposes  fan  the 
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fires  of  animosity  between  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  petty,  little  self-assertions  which  are 
magnified  into  great  national  issues  by  various  self- 
seeking  minorities — all  these  will  have  their  in¬ 
evitable  effects  upon  this  new  year,  leaving  us, 
perhaps,  not  quite  able  to  be  and  to  do  what  we 
should  like  in  1938. 

How  shall  we  meet  these  influences?  How  trans¬ 
form  a  world  torn  and  battered  by  dissension  into 
one  of  peace  and  constructive  activity? 

Perhaps  we  cannot.  We  long  for  peace  and  yet 
our  destinies  may  lead  to  conflict.  We  resent  the 
brutal  and  blundering  interruptions  of  war,  the 
stupid  arrogance  of  war-makers.  We  know  war 
for  what  it  is,  not  a  great  and  gallant  adventure 
but  a  bitter,  filthy,  reeking  and  bromidic  thing,  in¬ 
conclusive  except  in  the  misery  it  brings,  not  alone 
to  the  generation  which  fights  but  to  those  which 
come  after. 

To  accept  the  inevitability  of  world  conflict  is 
to  confess  that  the  forces  of  civilization  are  im¬ 
potent.  Why  should  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  love  peace,  and  whose  well-being  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  world  at  peace,  be  less  powerful  in 
their  influence  than  those  whose  purposes  are 
served  by  war? 

They  are  not  less  powerful.  They  are  merely  less 
self-assertive.  Their  agencies  are  ineffective, 
strong  in  idealism  but  weak  on  the  practical  side. 
They  need  help.  The  kind  of  help  which  retailers 
could  give. 

4:  4:  4: 

To  any  thoughtful  man  it  must  be  apparent  that 
he  who  looks  only  for  personal  opportunities  in 
1938  will  miss  the  spirit  of  these  times.  It  seems 
to  me  that  1938  must  be  distinguished  by  the  un¬ 
mistakable  call  for  business  men  to  assume  new 
and  more  important  responsibilities — obligations 
for  the  common  good. 

Surely  if  any  class  of  men  should  know  that  we 
cannot  have  a  good  community  unless  we  visualize 
the  things  which  will  make  our  community  good 
and  then  work  zealously  for  them,  it  should  be  the 
retail  merchants.  The  way  to  have  a  good  retail 
business  is  to  help  build  the  community  and  keep 
our  own  business  abreast  of  the  public  develop¬ 
ment.  Then  we  shall  get  our  own  rightful  share. 

Some  there  may  be  who  believe  the  community 
is  something  from  which  they  have  only  to  take, 
but  the  majority  of  retailers  know  that  we  also  must 
give  or  soon  there  will  be  nothing  to  take. 


It  is  the  same  way  with  our  national  life  and  with 
our  economic  system  as  a  whole.  If  those  men  and 
women  who  most  have  cause  to  recognize  this  prin¬ 
ciple  immerse  themselves  so  deeply  in  their  own 
affairs  that  the  great  and  all-important  decisions 
which  affect  the  world  about  them  are  to  be  made 
by  others  less  responsible,  how  can  we  expect  ever 
to  have  the  sort  of  world  we  want? 

The  retailers  of  this  nation  have  more  potential 
power  and  influence  than  any  other  group  of 
people.  The  newspaper,  for  example,  reaches  the 
great  American  public  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  printed  word.  The  politicians  meet  only 
small  groups  of  the  people  over  long  intervals.  The 
church — that  great  agency  of  idealism — at  best  can 
reach  the  people  once  a  week.  The  schools  and  the 
universities  deal  only  with  the  immature  minds  of 
youth.  Retail  stores  are  open  six  days  each  week 
and  the  public  comes  to  them  in  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions.  Here  is  a  point  of  contact  important  beyond 
all  appraisal. 

How  often  has  it  ever  occurred  to  the  store¬ 
keeper  that  his  contact  with  the  public  offers  him 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  leadership? 

Many  will  object,  to  say,  “Our  function  is  to 
supply  the  public  with  merchandise.  We  cannot  be¬ 
come  agencies  of  propaganda.” 

That  is  true.  The  retailer  cannot  convert  himself 
and  his  organization  into  an  impudent  and  bore- 
some  group  of  propagandists.  Such  a  store  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  shunned  by  the  public. 

However,  this  is  true.  The  good  merchant 
possesses  influence  which  is  much  greater  and 
broader  than  he  knows.  The  public  is  interested  in 
its  stores.  It  is  interested  in  the  merchants  who 
operate  them.  The  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
those  who  have  grown  great  and  powerful  by  their 
dealings  with  the  public  to  count  themselves  among 
that  public’s  leaders. 

Perhaps  some  merchants  begin  dimly  to  realize 
this  truth.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  few 
merchants  dared  to  let  themselves  be  known  as 
possessing  even  a  religious  or  political  conviction, 
because  it  was  bad  for  business.  Folks  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question  might  withdraw  their  patron¬ 
age.  That  is  true  no  longer,  except  in  minor  degree. 

Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  the  successful  retail¬ 
er  is  out  in  front  where  folks  can  see  him.  The 
question  then  is — what  is  he  doing? 

If  he  is  standing  courageously  and  firmly  for  the 
things  which  are  good  for  his  public,  good  for  his 
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community,  good  for  his  state  and  for  his  nation, 
he  need  have  little  fear  of  criticism  which  will 
hurt  his  sales  volume. 

It  is  time  that  men  of  practical  affairs  and  of 
constructive  good  will  began  to  make  their  voices 
heard. 

Why  not  start  this  new  year — 1938 — with  a  de¬ 
termination  to  step  into  the  part  which  life  has 
made  for  you? 

*  *  * 

The  opening  inventory  for  1938  will  contain  so 
many  unsolved  problems. 

The  great  movement  which  has  been  summed  up 
in  the  phrase,  “The  Customer  Wants  to  Know,”  has 
not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  met  by  the  stores.  It 
will  cry  for  action. 

The  matter  of  labor  relations  still  remains  to  vex 
us  and  will  until  we  have  the  good  sense  to  bring  to 
bear  on  it  a  broad  humanitarian  viewpoint,  courage 
and  patience. 

The  trend,  on  the  part  of  every  pettifogging 
politician,  to  the  belief  that  law-making  bodies  ?re 
best  equipped  to  deal  with  economic  problems  will 
not  modestly  drop  out  of  the  procession  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  moves  with  us  over  into  the  new  year. 
That  can  only  be  met  by  business  men  showing 
they  realize  the  ills  in  our  system  and  moving 
resolutely,  intelligently  and  broadly  to  their  solu¬ 
tion.  Holding  back  is  contrary  to  the  fundamental 
rule  of  life.  We  all  go  forward,  whether  eagerly 
and  gladly  or  dragged  protestingly,  into  new 
things. 

Life  mpves  forward  and  occupies  new  positions. 
The  ideas  which,  for  a  little  in  their  separate  turn, 
dominate  life  must  change  from  generation  unto 
generation.  We  must  step  smartly  forward  and 
keep  pace  with  these  changes.  The  things  we  knew 
have  gone  and  others  appear.  Sometimes  we  are 
amused  because  we  think  we  see,  under  the  guise 
of  modernity,  the  things  which  we  used  to  know, 
but  they  are  streamlined  and  trimmed  with  chromi¬ 
um  and  it  is  easier,  and  so  much  pleasanter,  to 
accept  them  as  coruscating  jewels  of  modernity 
than  it  is  to  argue. 

At  any  rate,  new  or  old,  they  are  ours.  If  we 
haven’t  sponsored  them  we  have  at  least  to  accept 
them  and  if  out  of  our  practical  experience  we  can 
contribute  a  little  here  and  there  which  will  make 
the  triumphant  onward  sweep  of  change  more  logi¬ 
cal  and  sound,  more  responsive  and  responsible  to 


the  common  good,  then  how  much  better  that  is 
than  waiting  to  be  smoked  out  by  a  new  idea. 

So  let  us  be  about  the  job  of  lifting  the  face  of 
this  great  old  retail  trade  of  ours.  Let  us  make 
sure  it  is  fit  to  step  out  with  the  new  1938  type  of 
consumer. 

Let  us  question  every  process  of  our  stores  and 
do  our  best  to  put  our  trade  on  such  high  ground 
that  it  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  all  just 
criticism. 

And  so — on  this  broad  basis — we  wish  you  a 
grand  and  satisfactory  year  of  experience  in  1938. 

*  *  * 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be 
found  a  letter  written  by  a 
woman  who  operates  a  store  in 
a  small  town  in  Georgia. 

Her  letter  is  published  in  The  Bulletin  because 
we  believe  it  will  be  found  worth  reading  by  even 
the  largest  and  most  important  retail  folks  in  this 
country. 

It  is  a  very  human  document,  a  page  or  two  right 
out  of  the  experience  of  one  of  many  thousands 
of  small  retailers  who,  with  infinite  courage  and 
patience,  are  serving  their  public  and  trying  to 
make  a  living  for  their  families. 

The  service  is  provided  for  the  public  whether 
the  living  is  made  for  the  family  or  not. 

As  we  read  this  woman’s  letter  we  are  struck 
with  a  realization  of  the  essential  oneness  of  all 
retail  distribution.  The  smallest  possible  store  is 
struggling  with  exactly  the  same  problems  as  the 
greatest  emporium  in  the  nation. 

How  shall  we  go  about  making  the  store  more 
attractive  to  our  public? 

Where  and  what  shall  we  buy? 

How  shall  our  departments  be  arranged  so  as  to 
make  the  most  effective  appeal  to  our  public? 

To  what  classes  of  trade  shall  we  address  our 
service? 

What  to  do  about  keeping  desirable  customers 
at  home? 

How  can  we  meet  the  competition  of  the  slick 
operator  who  may  have  some  inner  track  to  mer¬ 
chandise  supply  and  who,  in  some  manner  or  other, 
makes  his  irregulars  seem  as  good  as  our  higher- 
priced  regular  goods? 

Her  darky  and  mule  who  have  made  the  deliv¬ 
eries  are  passing  out  of  the  picture  because  her  de- 
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livery  department  costs  too  much.  How  is  that 
different  from  our  larger  store’s  delivery  problem? 

A  spool  of  thread  occupies  about  as  much  space  in 
the  mule  cart  as  it  would  in  a  motor  van  and  de¬ 
stroys  the  opportunity  for  profit  on  about  the 
same  basis. 

Intrinsically  there  is  little  difference  between 
the  problems  of  the  largest  and  the  smallest  of 
stores.  That  is  because  we  are  all  dealing  with  the 
same  public  and  our  problems  arise  from  our  efforts 
to  serve  that  public. 

The  great  difference  between  the  small  and  large 
store  is  that  the  smaller  retailer  works  practically 
alone,  while  the  large  store  may  have  a  full  crew 
of  competent  executives  who  may  counsel  together, 
and  the  sharing  of  difficulties  reduces  them  for  all. 

These  small  storekeepers  fill  an  important  place 
in  the  service  of  consumers  and  in  the  distribution 
of  the  fruits  of  our  industries.  They  are  entitled 
to  the  chance  to  survive  and  succeed. 

The  United  States  will  be  an  infinitely  poorer 
place  in  which  to  live  if  the  time  ever  comes  when 
these  thousands  of  small  retailers  are  driven  out 
of  business. 

Fortunately,  the  small  store  man  has  opportuni¬ 
ties  which,  if  seized  and  developed,  may  go  a  long 
way  toward  overcoming  the  handicap  of  size. 

If  he  is  alert  and  energetic  he  will  find  it  possible 
to  endow  his  little  business  with  a  personality 
which  will  draw  his  customers  to  his  store.  He  will 
have  the  chance  to  contribute  something  of  himself 
to  the  making  of  almost  every  sale.  If  the  contribu¬ 
tion  he  makes  springs  from  a  pleasant  and  obliging 
nature  he  will  forge  such  bonds  between  himself 
and  his  customers  as  will  make  it  difficult  for  his 
chain  competitor  to  lure  them  away. 

That  advantage,  which  the  big  store  rarely  has, 
is  not  enough,  however.  The  small  retailer  needs 
and  deserves  help.  He  has  the  right  to  expect  help 
from  the  larger  experience  of  his  more  fortunate 
brethren  and  he  should  look  for  it  to  the  national 
retail  associations  of  the  country. 

May  it  not  be  that  if  the  larger  store  folks  were 
to  contribute  something  of  their  own  knowledge 
and  experience  to  small  store  problems,  they  would 
find  they  were  in  reality  making  a  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  their  own  problems? 

Just  as  in  golf,  when  your  business  game  is 
slightly  sour,  it  is  good  practice  to  go  back  to  first 
principles. 

In  the  small  store  fhe  large  retailer  will  find  his 


own  problems  reduced  to  capsule  size.  It  is  easier 
to  lick  a  small  problem  than  a  large  one  but  even 
a  microscopic  encounter  with  first  principles  may 
develop  a  formula  which  will  apply  to  things  of 
greater  magnitude. 

*  *  * 

For  the  twenty-seventh  time  the 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  will  assemble  in 
annual  Convention,  beginning  Monday  evening, 
January  31,  1938. 

We  are  justified  in  telling  you  that  the  Conven¬ 
tion  this  year  will  be  especially  worth  while.  After 
many  years  of  experience  in  the  holding  of  con¬ 
ventions  the  Association  is  in  position  to  know 
what  makes  a  good  convention  and  how  to  go  about 
it.  That  knowledge  and  experience  are  being 
drawn  upon  for  the  Convention  this  year  as  never 
before. 

The  27th  Annual  Convention  will  be  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  convention  and  one  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss,  because  it  will  deal  especially  with 
the  big  questions  to  which  retailers  must  find  an¬ 
swers  in  1938. 

Consequently,  it  will  be  important  for  you  and 
your  store  organization  that  you  be  present  at  the 
Convention  and  that  your  executives  also  be  on 
hand. 

However,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  conventions  in  general  in  the  hope  of  try¬ 
ing  to  show  you  that,  even  though  you  were  to  de¬ 
rive  no  direct  benefit  from  attendance,  conventions 
are  extremely  important  for  any  branch  of  business. 

A  convention  really  is  a  trade,  or  industry,  on 
parade. 

It  is  a  part  of  our  economic  scheme  made  ar¬ 
ticulate. 

It  is  a  unified  effort  of  men  and  women  from  a 
common  walk  in  life  to  demonstrate  their  essential 
right  to  consideration. 

All  things  in  this  universe  are  held  in  their 
proper  place  by  the  clash  of  contrary  forces.  Let 
some  great  planet  suddenly  relinquish  its  gravita¬ 
tional  pull  on  the  others  and  something  would  go 
to  smash,  perhaps  our  entire  universe,  but  so  long 
as  that  does  not  happen,  so  long  as  the  force  of 
each  body  is  exerted  upon  all  the  others,  a  balance 
is  preserved  which  means  stability. 

It  is  just  the  same  in  our  economic  and  social 
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universe.  Each  individual  and  all  groups  of  indi¬ 
viduals  exert  a  certain  pull  upon  all  others  and 
out  of  the  clash  of  these  antagonistic  influences  is 
born  a  balance  and  stability  in  which  conditions 
worth  while  may  grow  and  develop. 

*  *  * 

In  this  country  retail  merchants  have  not  en¬ 
joyed  too  much  consideration  from  lawmakers  and 
publicists  in  the  past  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  activities  of  their  national  asso¬ 
ciations  they  would  have  had  none  at  all. 

Therefore,  while  the  conventions  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  are  always  de¬ 
signed  to  be  of  immediate  and  direct  helpfulness 
to  members,  it  is  extremely  short-sighted  to  regard 
them  only  in  the  light  of  the  individual  benefits 
which  delegates  take  home  with  them. 

The  gathering  time  of  a  great  trade  should  rep¬ 
resent  to  every  member  of  that  trade  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  come  out  and  join  his  strength  and  influence 
with  all  the  others  so  that  his  trade  on  parade  shall 
be  a  great  and  impressive  spectacle. 

When  men  of  common  purpose  assemble  for  the 


consideration  of  their  mutual  problems,  a  great 
spirit  of  inspiration  is  engendered  which  cannot  be 
present  when  a  man  works  alone. 

Come  to  the  Convention!  It  will  pay  you  to 
do  so. 

Get  a  little  way  off  from  your  own  business  and 
consider  it  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  your  fellow  merchants  and  you  will  find 
that  things  which  at  home  appeared  unusually 
difficult  will  lose  their  complications  and  appear 
simple. 

Come  to  the  Convention!  Join  your  strength 
with  the  strength  of  your  fellows  and  contribute 
to  the  mighty  spectacle  of  the  retail  trade  taking 
serious  and  determined  action  in  matters  which  in¬ 
volve  the  welfare  of  the  entire  nation. 

Decide  now  to  be  on  hand  when  the  first  gavel 
falls  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  January  31,  1938 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

Come  to  the  Convention  and  demonstrate  your 
determination  to  support  the  Association  in  the 
great  job  it  has  to  do  for  you. 

Come  to  the  Convention!  Help  to  maintain  Re¬ 
tailing’s  place  in  the  economic  universe. 
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One  way  to  reduce  "returns”  and  the  more  serious  losses  from  dissatisfied  customers  who 
never  come  hack  is  to  have  your  buyers  insist  on  merchandise  made  of  quality  silks.  Its 
inherent  strength,  superior  draping  qualities  and  adaptability  to  dyes  make  good  silk  one 
of  the  most  satisfactory  fabrics  in  the  customer’s  hands.  There’s  also  a  definite  selling 
advantage  to  merchandise  made  of  quality  silk  because  the  customer  recognizes  and  enjoys 
that  intangible  "lift”  that  comes  with  wearing  garments  made  of  silk. 

Merchandise  made  of  quality  silks  is  profitable  merchandise.  It’s  quality’s  appeal  to  quality. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK 
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CONSUMER 

MOVEMENT 


WATCH  IT  I 


By  LEW  HAHN 


Regardless  of  the  occupation 
in  which  we  are  engaged,  we 
are  all  consumers — and  con¬ 
sumers  have  all  a  stake  in 
business.  This  fact  should 
create  a  mutual  attitude  of 
understanding  and  tolerance, 
by  which  the  demands  of  the 
“consumer  movement”  may 
be  worked  out. 


suincr,  l)ut  wlien  the  source  of  her 
income,  whether  through  her  hus- 
hand’s  salary  or  from  interest  or 
dividends  on  investments,  is  con¬ 
sidered  it  would  be  straining  a  con¬ 
siderable  point  to  say  this  woman’s 
interest  is  primarily  that  of  a  con¬ 
sumer.  untinctured  liy  considerations 
of  business.  Her  husband  might 
consider  himself  as  one  owing  noth¬ 
ing  to  business  until  he  began  to 
examine  the  source  of  his  univer¬ 
sity's  endowments  ancl  the  nature 
of  its  investments  from  which  his 
own  income  was  derived.  Then  he 
might  he  willing  to  admit  that  he 
too  was  greatly  interested  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

.\  man  who  o^^erates  a  retail  store 
is  a  consumer  also  hut  we  do  not 
consider  him  in  that  category  1k*- 
cause,  so  far  as  his  own  business  is 
concerned,  the  sco])e  of  his  service 
tf)  other  consumers  is  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  amount  of  the  goods 
in  which  he  deals  which  are  con¬ 
sumed  by  his  own  family.  In  rela¬ 
tion  to  such  products  then  he  is  a 
distributor  first  and  a  consumer  onlv 


T  t  >  HE  newest  word  with  which 
f  to  conjure  is  the  “consumer.” 

Just  as  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  in  recent  years  about  the 
“farmer”,  “labor”,  the  “little  re¬ 
tailer”,  etc.,  etc.,  we  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
consumer.  It  is  a  strange  and  yet 
familiar  idea,  this  thought  about  the 
consumer.  Who  is  the  consumer? 
Why,  of  course,  we  are  all  con¬ 
sumers.  We  cannot  live  unless  we 
consume  and  with  most  of  us  our 
l)rofessions,  our  trades  and  our  arts 
are  chiefly  of  importance  because 
they  |K.*rniit  us  to  be  consumers.  If 
then  we  are  all  consumers,  and  our 
consumer  side  is  the  important  side 
of  our  experience  in  life,  as  seems 
to  be  the  case,  how  is  it  possible  to 
single  out  any  particular  group 
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in  minor  degree.  However,  when 
such  a  retailer  has  claimed  his  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  service  he  renders 
other  consumers  in  his  own  field  he 
then  proceeds  to  expend  that  income 
for  all  sorts  of  other  consumer 
goods  and  in  the  process  of  such 
expenditure  he  is,  of  course,  pri¬ 
marily  a  consumer. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  locate  any 
])erson  in  the  whole  scheme  of 
tilings  who  stands  in  other  relation 
than  this  as  a  consumer.  'I'he  wife 
of  a  laborer  who  spends  her  hus¬ 
band’s  meager  income  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  her  brood  is  in  no  differ¬ 
ent  case.  She  may  seem  to  be  pri¬ 
marily  a  consumer  but  her  ability 
to  consume  at  all  depends  upon  the 
well-being  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
her  husband  is  employed.  If  one 
could  find  someone  who  is  in  no 
way  engaged  in  any  trade,  industry 
or  profession,  who  has  no  income 
but  who  has  a  certain  amount  of 
capital  and  is  living  on  that  capital 
from  year  to  year,  we  should  prob¬ 
ably  come  as  close  to  tlie  discovery 
of  a  simon-pure  consumer  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

A  Duality  of  Interest 

The  fact  then  seems  to  be  that 
we  are  all  consumers  but  in  the 
trade,  business  or  profession  by 
which,  or  from  which,  we  derive  our 
incomes  we  must  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  those  who  serve  the  con¬ 
sumer,  rather  than  in  our  own  con¬ 
sumer  aspect.  This  means,  of  course, 
a  great  many  changing  and  inter¬ 
locking  combinations  of  circles.  At 
one  point  in  our  immediate  circle 
we  are  facing  consumers  and  listen¬ 
ing  more  or  less  sympathetically  to 
their  demands,  while  in  many  other 
circles  we  are  facing  those  by  whom 
we  must  be  regarded  as  consumers. 

Thus  it  is  fairly  obvious  that,  in 
this  dual  cai)acity  which  every  man 
and  woman  ]X)ssesses,  it  is  to  our 
interest  on  the  one  hand  to  have 
high  prices  and  substantial  profits 
from  which  we  draw  our  incomes, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  is  distinctly 
to  our  advantage  to  have  low  prices 
and  the  barest  ^xtssible  margins  of 
profit  in  those  industries  in  which 
we  spend  that  income. 

As  we  recognize  the  logical  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  duality  of  interest 
it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  our 
attitudes  frequently  are  inconsistent. 
It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  a  more  general  rec¬ 
ognition  of  this  situation  would  go 
far  to  ea.se  the  strain  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system.  Since  a  sense  of  fair 
play  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of 
standard  equipment  with  Americans 


it  might  bring  us  to  at  least  an 
amused  tolerance  for  the  problems 
of  the  other  fellow.  To  some  ex¬ 
tent  we  should  be  willing  either  to 
carry  our  own  attitude  as  a  server 
of  consumers  over  into  our  con¬ 
sumer  life,  or  from  the  demands 
which  we  ourselves  make  as  con¬ 
sumers  we  should  be  willing  Uj  tinc¬ 
ture  our  outlook  as  entrepreneurs. 
In  either  case  there  would  Ik*  a  dis¬ 
tinct  gain  in  understanding. 

It  is  perhaps  inevitable,  a. though 
unfortunate,  that  the  mass  of  men 
and  women  will  not  analyze  this 
problem  in  these  terms  because  we 
as  retailers  are  now  faced  by  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  demands 
of  increasing  numbers  of  steadily 
growing  “consumers’  organizations.” 
For  the  most  part  it  is  otily 
fair  to  admit  that  the  attitudes  of 
these  organized  “consumers"  have 
thus  far  been  quite  reasonab'e. 
riiere  are,  of  course,  some  exce])- 
tions  and  jxTbaps  there  will  be 
more.  Increasing  interest  in  any 
type  of  “movement"  always  brings 
forth  vociferous  professionals  who 
see  in  the  chance  to  tack  on  to  such 
efforts  opportunities  to  serve  their 
own  ends.  Usually  the  most  out¬ 
rageous  demands  come  from  these 
professionals  because  they  are  not 
under  the  same  compulsion  to  lx- 
responsible  and  reasonable  as  are 
the  rank  and  file  of  their  groups. 

At  present  the  demands  of  these 
organized  consumer  groups  center 
largely  about  wdiat  has  been  well 
described  in  the  phrase,  “The  wonxm 
want  to  know."  They  a.sk — with 
complete  reason  —that  business  shall 
adopt  a  policy  of  frankness  in  its 
dealings  with  consumers.  'I'liey 
want  to  know  of  what  the  merchan¬ 
dise  they  buy  is  composed,  d'hey 
say  in  effect :  “We  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  merchandise  is  made 
of  and  we  want  to  know.  In  order 
to  conduct  our  homes  and  take  care 
of  our  families  as  economically  and 
as  well  as  possible  we  should  know 
what  we  are  buying  and,  as  the  only 
way  we  can  know  is  to  have  }’ou 
tell  us,  we  think  you  should  be 
frank  with  us." 

That  type  of  demand — up  to  the 
])resent  it  has  been  an  appeal  rather 
than  a  demand — is  essentially  rea¬ 
sonable  and  no  retailer  with  good 
grace  will  feel  like  objecting  to  this 
general  principle  that  the  customer 
is  entitled  to  full  knowledge  about 
the  merchandise  she  is  buying.  If 
retailers  have  not  as  a  class  enthusi¬ 
astically  joined  in  the  attempt  to 
provide  full  and  frank  information, 
it  has  been  because  in  spite  of  his 
employment  of  more  or  less  expert 


buyers  the  retailer  has  really  been 
in  much  the  same  position  as  the 
consumer.  He  has  bought  and  sold 
(piantities  of  merchandise  without 
knowing  of  what  it  was  composed. 

If  one  were  not  familiar  with  the 
Iremendous  strides  which  have  been 
made  in  manufacture  in  recent  years, 
ibe  above  might  seem  a  serious  ad¬ 
mission.  The  fact  is  that  so  many 
synthetic  processes  have  been  de¬ 
veloped.  and  the  art  of  manipulating 
materials  has  made  such  wonderful 
progress  that  today  many  elements 
in  merchandise  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  un.satisfactory 
and,  at  the  same  time,  easy  of  de¬ 
tection,  now  are  satisfactory  and  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  identify.  Today 
much  merchandise  is  bought  and 
sold  on  its  general  eye-appeal  and 
upon  the  lack  of  definite  evidence 
that  consumers  have  found  it  un¬ 
satisfactory. 

We  Cannot  Disregard  Costs 

jMany  manufacturers,  and  retail¬ 
ers  as  well,  are  likely  to  argue : 
“What  difference  does  it  make  what 
the  merchandise  is  made  of  ?  It 
meets  the  needs  of  consumers.  It 
gives  satisfactory  service.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomical.  Why  then  slow  up  the 
jirocesses  of  business  by  labels  and 
other  e.xplanations  which  can  have 
little  effect  upon  the  consumers’ 
buying  habits?  If  merchandise  is 
beautiful  and  satisfactory  in  ser¬ 
vice,  if  the  price  is  right,  consumers 
will  buy  it  just  the  same  whether  it 
is  sold  without  any  exjdanation  or 
covered  with  labels.  We  are  in  busi¬ 
ness  to  render  a  service  and  to  make 
a  profit.  If  the  consumer  wants  us 
to  deliver  a  ten  minute  lecture  with 
every  sale,  we  could  do  it  but  that 
would  increase  our  costs  and  we 
would  have  to  jxit  our  increased 
cost  in  the  price  which  the  consumer 
pays.” 

Although  that  attitude  does  not 
meet  the  principle  that  the  customer 
is  entitled  to  the  information  if  she 
wants  it,  nevertheless  it  would  be 
well  for  consumer  organizations  to 
give  some  thought  to  increased  costs 
which  their  demands  may  cause.  If 
such  increased  costs  develop  that 
wcxild  Ik?  due,  more  than  to  any¬ 
thing  else,  to  any  action  which 
might  require  stores  too  quickly  to 
advance  in  this  matter  of  frank  dis¬ 
closure  of  merchandise  to  consum¬ 
ers. 

In  all  probability  if  the  demands 
do  not  come  at  too  fast  and  furious 
a  pace  the  objective  can  be  secured 
without  too  much  disruption  of  the 
fabric  of  business.  If,  for  example, 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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NEW— DIFFERENT- 

MOT  TO  BE  MISSED! 

The  27th  Annual  Convention 

The  member  stores  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  voted 
solidly  for  it,  the  N.R.D.G.A.  stedf  promised  it  would  happen  and  set  its 
energies  at  work  to  bring  it  to  pass,  the  N.R.D.G.A.  board  of  directors 
unanimously  approved  it — a  Convention  in  1938  that  will  be  "different”. 
True  to  requests,  predictions  and  promises,  that  is  the  way  it  will  be 
— at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  January  31  to  February  4. 


IT  will  Ik?  different — this  27th  An¬ 
nual  Convention — from  start  to 
finish,  in  scores  of  different  ways. 
The  opening  session,  Monday  night, 
for  example,  will  l)e  such  a  radical 
departure  from  the  customary  open¬ 
ings  of  other  years,  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  makers  have  tucked  away  the 
plans  for  it  until  the  very  night  that 
the  Convention  gets  under  way. 
This  much  can  be  said — the  open¬ 
ing  session  will  be  a  direct  revela¬ 
tion  of  all  the  urgent  and  basic 
issues  which  are  certain  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  profitability  of  retail  op¬ 
erations  this  year.  It  will  set  the 
pace  and  lead  the  way  for  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  solutions  to  those  problems 
in  the  Convention  meetings  in  the 
four  and  one-half  days  following. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  great 
challenging  issues  which  retailing 
must  meet  in  1938,  the  Conven¬ 
tion  again  is  “different”.  These 
problems  will  be  taken  up  in  large, 
carefully  planned,  general  meetings 
held  at  times  when  no  other  meet¬ 
ings  are  in  session. 

Like  those  which  will  provide 
food  for  thought  in  the  meetings  of 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.’s  eight  divisions  and 
groups  at  other  times  in  the  week, 
these  problems  have  been  garnered 
from  the  suggestions  of  member 
stores  who  responded  to  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  out  by  the  Association 
early  in  November. 

*  *  * 

What  are  the  great  challenges  to 
retailing  which  the  membership  has 
directed  that  the  Convention  take 


up  in  the  large  general  sessions?  In 
the  voting  by  stores  on  the  “Big 
Issues”,  matters  of  employee  rela¬ 
tions  and  labor  lead  all  others  that 
members  want  to  hear  aired.  The 
first  meeting  Tuesday  morning,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  opening,  will  therefore 
pry  into  the  labor  situation,  in  as 
frank  and  open  a  manner  as  has 
ever  been  attempted  in  a  retail 
forum  up  to  this  time.  Dr.  George 
W.  Taylor,  of  the  Wharton  School, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  known  the  country  over  as 
a  labor  conciliator  and  analyst  of 
the  highest  calibre,  will  discuss 
“Collective  Bargaining  from  an  Im¬ 
partial  Chairman’s  Viewpoint”. 
Techniques  of  union  bargaining,  in¬ 
dependently  and  cooperatively,  will 
be  analyzed  by  two  speakers  from 
opposite  points  of  view.  The  meet¬ 
ing  will  also  call  forth  discussion  of 
labor  legislation  relative  to  retailing, 
and  stabilization  of  employment  un¬ 
der  Unemployment  Compensation 
Acts. 

*  ♦  * 

Conscious  that  pressure  from 
manufacturers  from  month  to 
month  becomes  more  intense,  and 
an  ever  growing  concern  of  retail 
establishments  struggling  to  main¬ 
tain  freedom  of  enterprise  and  re¬ 
main  unhampered  from  new  restric¬ 
tions  applied  from  without,  numer¬ 
ous  stores  asked  for  a  wide  open 
discussion  of  important  problems  in 
the  field  of  vendor  relations.  The 
entire  convention  will  gather  at  a 
general  session  on  these  problems 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Irwin  D.  Wolf, 


chairman  of  the  Vendor  Relations 
Committee,  will  report  on  manufac¬ 
turer-retailer  activities  during  the 
year  of  current  importance,  and  Irv¬ 
ing  C.  Fox,  N.R.D.G.A.  counsel,  in 
a  discussion  of  “Legislation  Affect¬ 
ing  Trade  Practices”,  will  give  an 
inside  picture  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  activities  in  connection 
with  fabric  rules,  the  workings  of 
the  Miller-Tydings  law  and  state 
price  maintenance  acts,  and  pro¬ 
posed  laws  now  in  Congress  which 
may  further  alter  the  customary  re¬ 
lationships  between  producer  and 
retailer.  A  well  known  apparel 
manufacturer  will  present  his  ideas 
on  trade  relations. 

*  *  * 

Problems  of  consumer  relations 
stood  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  those 
named  with  greatest  frequency  by 
N.R.D.G.A.  members  for  gen«iral 
Convention  discussion.  With  that 
background,  the  consumer  relations 
general  session  Tuesday  night 
swings  into  its  place  in  the  program 
as  one  of  the  high  points  of  the 
Convention  week.  Interest  will 
hardly  lag  as  nine  prominent  retail 
figures  make  fact-filled  presenta¬ 
tions  of  the  steps  taken  by  their  or¬ 
ganizations  to  give  the  consumer 
those  things  she  is  asking,  and  of 
individual  store  programs  which 
have  won  added  good-will  and  pat¬ 
ronage.  None  will  want  to  miss 
hearing  the  views  to  l)e  expressed 
by  two  of  the  country’s  largest  and 
most  influential  organizations  of 
women  consumers. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Among  1938  Convention  Exhibitors 


All  day  Tuesday  the  Convention 
in  one  body  will  dig  into  the  large, 
all-developing  issues  now  besetting 
retail  distribution.  But  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  for  a  day  and  a 
half  following,  the  divisions  and 
groups  will  have  opportunity  to 
study  the  particular  phases  of  these 
problems  from  the  particular  angle 
of  the  controller,  the  store  manager, 
or  the  merchandiser.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  to  the  particular  di¬ 
vision  or  group  of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
will  l)e  dissected.  The  programs  for 
the  group  meetings  are  again  l)eing 
built  ill  line  with  the  suggestions 
offered  by  the  membership. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

At  this  point,  the  program  again 
strikes  off  the  beaten  path  of  other 
years.  On  Thursday  afternoon,  the 
Convention  will  assemble  again  in 
one  large  meeting  and  here  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  different  store  di¬ 
visions  will  bring  in  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  solution,  or  at  least  partial 
solution,  to  the  big  store  problems 
of  1938.  The  recommendations  will 
be  drawn  from  tbe  discussion 
throughout  the  preceding  part  of  the 
week.  Thus  the  27th  Convention 
will  pursue  a  complete  and  logical 
course — it  will  start  off  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  problems,  it  will  spend 
two  and  one-half  days  studying 
them  in  general  and  specialized 
group  meetings.  It  will  climax  all 
this  with  an  attempt  to  provide  the 
answers  through  concrete  recom¬ 
mendations. 

*  ♦  * 

The  group  sessions  will  be  in 
final  shape  by  the  time  your  eye 
crosses  this  page.  But  it  is  iwssible 
now  to  give  you  an  inkling  of  what 
is  in  store  for  your  own  division 
meetings.  Here  is  a  brief  outline 
of  tbe  plans ; 

Controllers’  Congress 

VV'^EDNESDAY,  P.  M.  —  A  nationally 
known  business  analyst  to  appraise 
general  business  trends  during  the 
year.  A  careful  investigation  of  an 
all-important  retail  problem — rising 
expense,  led  by  C.  Oliver  Wellington, 
McKensie  Wellington  Co.  Discourse 
on  whether  the  present  usual  form 
of  store  organization  is  an  efficient 
mechanism,  led  by  Myron  Silbert, 
store  organization  expert. 

Thursday,  A.  M.-r-Well  posted  figures 
to  explore  the  Federal  tax  situation, 
with  Leo  M.  Cherne,  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Tax  Research  Institute, 
leading  a  discussion  of  tax  saving 
methods.  Controllers  will  be  brought 
up  to  date  on  social  security  develop¬ 
ments. 

Store  Management 

W'ednesday,  a.  M. — Meeting  jointly 
with  Personnel  to  take  up  problems 
of  modernizing  store  organization  to 
improve  employee  relations  and  the 


All  Styles  Hanger  Co. 

Associated  Reciprocal 
Exchanges 

Budget  Methods,  Inc. 

Burroughs  Adding 
Machine  Co. 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Co. 
Chevrolet  Motor  Car  Co. 
Christmas  Club 
Columbia  Blind  Stitch 
Machine  Co. 

Dennison  Manufacturing 
Co. 

Dictograph  Corp. 

Dry  Goods  Economist 
E.  I.  DuPont  deNemours 
Co. 

Electric  Steam  Sterilizing 
Co. 

Fairchild  Publications 
Farrington  Mfg.  Co. 
Fashions  Preferred  Inc. 
Frigidaire  Corp. 
Gardner-Richardson  Co. 
General  EUectric  Co. 

Haire  Publications 
Haskelite  Corp. 

Henry  Hanger  Co. 


personnel  review  as  related  to  em¬ 
ployee  promotion.  Also  discussion  of 
the  training  of  executives  in  employee 
relations,  with  L.  S.  Bitner,  of  Fi- 
lene’s,  and  Charles  Stech,  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Association,  as  the  speakers. 
Dr.  David  Craig  of  the  .American 
Retail  Federation  to  present  “Cur¬ 
rent  Information  About  Earnings 
and  Employment  in  Retailing”. 

Wednesday,  P.  M. — Features  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  problems :  “Can 
Higher  Selling  Supervision  Costs 
Result  in  Lower  Selling  Costs?’’, 
“Store  Modernization  at  Low  Cost”, 
“Compensating  Additional  Operating 
Costs  Through  Expense  Reduction”. 

Thursday,  A.  M. — Joint  meeting  with 
Traffic,  Delivery  and  Personnel 
Groups.  From  a  wide  and  exhaustive 
survey  of  employees  themselves,  J. 
David  Houser,  The  Houser  .Associ¬ 
ates,  New  York,  will  tell  “What  Em¬ 
ployees  W^ant”.  A  discussion  of  mod¬ 
ernizing  store  organization  to  im¬ 
prove  employee  relations,  and  a 
presentation  of  “What  the  Owner 
Expects  from  His  Management  Ex¬ 
ecutives”.  Concluding  with  an  open 
forum  on  employee  relations. 

Friday.  A.  M. — Joint  meeting  with 
Traffic  and  Delivery.  To  spotlight 
effective  developments  in  Packing 
Operation,  supply  economies  and  con¬ 
trol,  a  training  program  for  wrappers 
(presented  by  William  Pilat,  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Training. 
University  of  Pittsburgh),  and  an 


International  Business 
Machines 
A.  Kimball  Co. 

Kompolite  Co.  Inc. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance 
Lumbermens  Mutual 
Insurance 
Manufacturing 
Distributors 
Marchant  Calculating 
Machines 
Mileo  Mannequins 
Monarch  Marking  System 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 
Otis  Elevator  Co. 

Ohmer  Register  Co. 
Railway  Express  Agency 
Recordak  Corporation 
Remington  Rand,  Inc. 
Retail  Personnel  Bureau 
R^nolds  Appliances 
Corp. 

Shelby  Salesbook  Co. 
Soabar  Corp. 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher 
United  States  Testing  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elec.  & 
Mfg.  Co. 

Willmark  Service  System, 
Inc. 


analysis  of  individual  wraps  exhibited 
at  I'acking  clinic. 

Friday,  A.  M. — Restaurant  Session 
w  ith  round  table  discussion  on  stand¬ 
ardized  operating  procedure. 

Sales  Promotion 

Wednesday,  A.  M. — Theme  will  be 
“Lowering  of  the  Net  Cost  of  Sales 
Promotion  by  Developing  Efficiency 
in  .All  Its  Branches.”  Five  directors  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  will 
give  three-minute  views  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  much  should  be  spent  for 
sales  promotion  in  a  year  like  1938. 
The  ever-dominant  subject  of  sales 
planning  will  be  tied  in  with  the 
theme.  .A  thorough  discussion  on  how' 
to  improve  the  actual  sales  promo¬ 
tion  product  will  feature  the  remarks 
of  three  speakers  directed  at  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  including :  S.  S. 
Townsend,  of  Townsend  &  Town¬ 
send,  Inc.,  New  York;  Herbert  S. 
Waters,  Sales  Manager,  Kresge  De¬ 
partment  Store:  and  F.  B.  Todd, 
director  of  Men’s  Wear  Promotions, 
Associated  Wool  Industries. 

Wednesday,  P.  M. — A  continuation  of 
the  discussion  of  improving  sales  pro¬ 
motion  product  with  the  thinking  di¬ 
rected  toward  window  display  and  in¬ 
ternal  store  promotion.  Three  sales 
promotion  executives  will  lead  dis¬ 
cussion  of  how  to  improve  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  working  organization 
of  the  promotion  department.  Willard 
H.  Campbell,  publicity  director,  G. 
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Fox  &  Company,  Hartford,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  to  improve  the  “follow 
through”  in  promotions. 

Thursday,  A.  M. — Consumer  relations 
should  be  Rule  1  of  every  sales  pro¬ 
motion  department.  A  man  who  has 
made  a  diligent  study  of  this.  H.  \V. 
Hailey,  Research  Director.  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  will  give  his 
answer  to  “lust  What  Does  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Want?”  Bernard  Lichtenberg, 
president.  Public  Relations  Institute, 
is  scheduled  to  discuss  “What  is  the 
Value  of  a  Public  Relations  Program . 
for  Retailers?”.  An  open  period  to 
discuss  radio  broadcasting,  direct 
mail,  customer  control,  etc.,  w  ill  wind 
up  the  meeting. 

Merchandiiing  Division 

Monday,  P.  M. — Furnitnre,  Floor  Cov¬ 
erings  and  Lamps.  Session  will  go 
into  merchandise  identification  as  a 
problem  in  home  furnishings,  utility- 
manufacturer  competition  and  profit¬ 
able  distribution,  the  open  show  room, 
and  organization  of  floor  covering 
buyers  group. 

Wednesday.  M. — Basement  and 

Volume  Merchandising — Will  delve 
into  such  issues  as  aggressive  promo¬ 
tional  merchandising  to  build  volume, 
effect  of  demand  for  inforrrative 
labeling  on  merchandising  operations, 
and  moving  slow-selling  promotional 
merchandise  remainders,  special  cus¬ 
tomer  services,  basement  price  levels, 
unit  control  vs.  dollar  control  in  the 
basement. 

Wednesday,  A.  M.  —  .Merchandising 
Ready-to-Wear — Will  lead  off  with 
interest  centered  on  problem  of  tim¬ 
ing  fashion  merchandise  in  relation 
to  buying,  period  to  be  carried  in 
stock,  and  methods  to  promote  it. 
Followed  by  “Market  Best  Sellers,” 
a  style  analysis  of  customer  accept¬ 
ance.  An  executive  of  a  store  which 
has  done  well  in  this  respect  will  dis¬ 
cuss  what  can  be  done  to  rehabilitate 
women’s  dress  business,  and  another 
successful  retailer  will  tell  of  a  fiber 
identification  program  that  meet? 
with  customer  approval.  Other  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  covered :  big  cutting  num¬ 
bers  as  a  guide  to  ready-to-wear  buy¬ 
ing.  pre-season  introductions  of  new 
fashions.  August  coat  sales,  too  earlv 
clearances,  adjustment  of  pri  e  lines 
to  meet  customer  acceptance,  etc. 

Wednesday,  P.  M.  —  Mcrchanduiing 
Housewares,  China  and  Glass — Two 
well  known  merchandisers  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  point  out  the  direction  in 
which  housewares  business  is  headed 
in  1938;  volume  and  profit  problems 
of  the  departments  will  be  closelv  in¬ 
spected  ;  the  committee  on  standard 
colors  for  housewares  will  report  its 
activities;  and  discussion  will  be 
focused  on  how  to  tie  in  with  major 
annliances,  merchandising  operations, 
and  the  problems  in  standardization. 

Wednesday,  P.  M. — Piece  Goods  Mer¬ 
chandising — New  programs,  ideas, 
methods  for  bringing  niece  goods  in¬ 
to  the  group  of  profit  departments. 
The  cooperative  campaign  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco  will  be  report¬ 
ed,  together  w'th  plans  for  extending 
the  campaign  into  other  cities. 
Thursday.  A.  M.  — Children’s  and  In¬ 
fants’  Wear — The  ra'^id  progress  be¬ 
ing  made  toward  standardization  of 
size  measurements  in  this  field  will 
be  at  the  head  of  the  session  program. 


Different  jHiints  of  view  from  the 
angle  of  manufacturer  and  retailer 
on  how  to  build  volume  and  prestige 
for  children’s  wear  will  be  presented. 

feature  will  be  disclosure  of  a  well- 
thought-out  educational  campaign  to 
promote  quality. 

Thursday,  A.  M. — Men's  and  Boys’ 
Wear — Discussion  of  how  to  make  a 
profit  under  changing  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  dramatizing  men’s  wear  to 
sell  more  merchandise,  courageous 
merchandising  of  -  boys’  .we.ar,  the 
views  of  both  retailcf.’  iUHj.  producer 
on  ways  to  build  profitable  volume, 
and  fiber  identification. 

Thursday,  A.  M. — Major  Appliance 
Merchandising — Three  retail  stores 
whose  appliance  departments  do  oper¬ 
ate  at  a  profit,  will  have  their  execu¬ 
tives  tell  how.  Major  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers’  representatives  will  be  on 
hand  to  show  how  more  effective 
teamwork  in  the  making  and  selling 
of  appliances  can  be  obtained. 
Planned  campaign  vs.  special  events 
will  l)e  debated  under  leadership  of 
an  advertising  manager  who  has  tried 
both.  iireliminary  report  on  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  survey  on  major  appli¬ 
ances  will  be  given. 

Thursd.ay,  a.  M. — Fabric  Serviceabili¬ 
ty — These  points  will  be  studied  at 
length :  Relation  of  fibers  to  service¬ 
ability.  color  fastness  properties  of 
dyestuffs,  control  of  shrinkage,  the 
need  for  size  measurements,  seam 
strength  in  garments,  consumer  care 
of  merchandise. 

Credit  Management 

Wednesday,  M. — To  be  devoted  to 

“Effecting  Better  Expense  Control  of 
Credit  Operations.”  Will  include  re¬ 
cent  improvements  in  authorizing  and 
interviewing  procedures,  revamping 
collection  policies,  procedures  and 
types  of  equipment  used,  and  posting 
deferred  payment  purchases  to  the 
charge  account  ledger.  The  latter  dis¬ 
cussion  will  be  led  by  Harry  C. 
Squires,  director  of  accounts,  Bloom- 
ingdale  Bros.,  New  York. 

Thursd.ay,  .\.  M. — Installment  .Celling 
— .\n  analysis  of  the  installment  sell¬ 
ing  situation  as  it  stands  at  present 
will  he  followed  by  an  appraisal  of 
all  types  of  short  term  credit  accounts 
led  by  John  J.  Canavan,  credit  mana¬ 
ger,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  a 
study  of  the  1938  perspective  by 
Henry  Heiman,  executive  manager. 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 

Personnel  Group 

Wednesday,  P.  M. — What  Are  Jobs 
Worth?  The  whole  labor  and  social 
trend  makes  it  important  that  retail¬ 
ing  take  stock  of  its  many  jobs  in 
terms  of  the  wage.  This  is  a  subject 
which  S.  J.  Fosdick,  Boggs  &  Buhl, 
Pittsburgh,  will  discuss  with  employ¬ 
ment  managers  and  other  presonnel 
executives.  The  George-Eieen  .\ct 
having  opened  up  a  new  area  of  op¬ 
portunity,  a  discussion  of  training  for 
retailing  in  the  public  schools  by  Ellen 
L.  Osgood,  Board  of  Education,  New 
York  City,  will  be  of  major  interest. 
Few  will  deny  that  there  is  anything 
more  important  at  the  time  than  sell¬ 
ing  the  store  to  its  employees.  It  will 
be  approached  from  the  viewpoint  of 
both  public  relations  and  the  training 
program.  Mrs.  Isabella  Brandow  of 
Lord  &  Taylor,  will  lead  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  latter  phase. 


Traffic  Group 

Tuesday,  P.  M. — Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  A.  M. — The  Transporta¬ 
tion  Committee  will  report  and  make 
recommendations  at  this  session.  The 
■•meeting  will  be  largely  concerned 
with  a  discussion  of  rayon  and  other 
fiber  identification  rules  affecting  re¬ 
ceiving.  Irving  C.  Fox,  counsel,  will 
discuss  latest  interpretations  of  the 
rules,  and  technical  aspects  of  the 
job  will  lie  pursued  by  William 
Roddy,  receiving  manager,  Abraham 
&  Straus,  and  other  discussion  lead¬ 
ers. 

Wednesday,  P.  M. — Reduction  of  mer¬ 
chandise  damage  and  study  of  transit 
insurance  will  headline  this  session. 
On  the  first  subject,  R.  G.  Brown,  of 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  will  tell 
what  his  store  has  done;  and  _C.  L. 
Dietrich,  vice  chairman.  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  will  describe 
steps  being  taken  by  the  rail  carriers. 
The  study  of  transit  insurance  will 
offer  the  experience  of  self-insurers, 
policy  in  regard  to  incoming  parcel 
post,  and  premium  vs.  losses.  A  re¬ 
port  will  be  made  of  a  survey  on 
effective  controls  to  prevent  loss  of 
discounts. 

Delivery  Group 

Wednesday,  A.  M. — Ways  of  adjusting 
operating  methods  and  laycmt  for  de¬ 
livery  activities  will  be  taken  under 
the  lens  by  James  A.  Barry,  The 
Sher>ard  Company,  Providence. 
Daniel  Drew,  of  Bloomingdale’s, 
New  York,  will  speak  on  “Classify¬ 
ing  and  Evaluating  Warehouse  Func¬ 
tions  by  Jobs.”  Another  employee  dis¬ 
cussion  will  deal  with  the  working 
hours  and  compensation  of  driver  and 
helper.  A  visit  to  the  United  Parcel 
Service  will  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
the  meeting  to  study  coordination  of 
fleet  maintenance  operations. 

*  *  ♦ 

Smaller  volume  stores  are  to  have 
ail  inning  at  the  27th  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  which  will  lie  imitiue.  At  a 
general  session  Wednesday  evening, 
the  actual  oix;ration  of  a  small  store 
will  become  a  “guinea  pig”  for  a 
free-for-all  discussion  of  what  is 
good  and  had  jxilicy  and  practice  in 
the  running  of  a  smaller  volume 
.store. 

Diflferent.  too,  at  the  Convention 
will  be  the  get-together  luncheons 
planned  for  the  mid-day  of  each 
day  of  the  Conventiiin.  Here  all 
N.R.D.G.A.  folks  may  meet  in  a 
s|x‘cially  aiijiointed  place  to  renew 
friendships,  make  new  ones,  swap 
experiences,  and  enjoy  themselves 
in  a  distinctly  retail  atmosphere. 

riie  National  .Association  of  Re¬ 
tail  Secretaries  has  planned  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  program  for  its  conven¬ 
tion,  which  is  to  run  in  conjunction 
with  the  N.R.D.G..\.  gathering  from 
Monday  to  Wednesday  noon.  The 
•Association  of  Buying  Offices  is 
])lanning  a  joint  luncheon  Monday 
(Continued  on  f^ac/e  89) 
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Close-Ups 


JAMES  H.  SCULL 


Financing  deferred  payment 

Tima  Salas  W  volume  swung  ahead  at  an 

unprecedented  rate  in  1936 
and  1937,  the  financing  of  installment  sales  proved  a 
troublesome  problem  for  many  stores.  Slower  turning 
inventories  during  the  last  few  months  have  tended 
to  make  the  matter  of  working  capital  acute  in  some 
instances. 

News  which  hummed  over  press  wires  from  Wash¬ 
ington  on  December  13,  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  issued  a  ruling  which  opened  the  way  for  member 
banks  to  finance  directly  all  types  of  installment  buying 
by  consumers  and  to  rediscount  the  paper  arising  out 
of  such  financing,  caught  the  eager  ears,  therefore,  of 
many  retailers. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  for  December  ex¬ 
plained  the  decision  in  this  language ;  “.Accordingly, 
upon  consideration  of  the  question  which  has  been  pre¬ 
sented,  the  Board  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  a 
note,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  by  the  maker  to 
purchase  goods  for  use  or  consumption  rather  than  for 
resale,  is  a  note  arising  out  of  an  actual  commercial 
transaction  within  the  meaning  of  section  13  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  Accordingly,  such  a  note  given 
by  the  maker  directly  to  a  member  bank  will  be  eligible 
for  discount  by  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  under  Regula¬ 
tion  A  if  it  meets  the  applicable  requirements  of  the 
regulation  as  to  maturity  and  in  other  respects.  For 
example,  a  note  given  to  a  member  bank  by  a  house¬ 
holder  who  uses  the  proceeds  to  purchase  household 
equipment  such  as  radios  or  furniture  will  be  eligible 
for  discount  if  it  has  a  maturity  at  the  time  of  discount 
of  not  exceeding  90  days.  Likewise,  the  note  of  a 
finance  company  given  to  a  member  bank,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  loaned  to  other  borrowers  who  use  the 
funds  thus  obtained  to  purchase  goods  for  use  or  con¬ 
sumption.  will  be  eligible  for  discount  by  a  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  if  the  note  meets  the  applicable  require¬ 
ments  of  the  regulation  as  to  maturity  and  in  other 
respects.” 

To  the  man  in  the  street,  this  means  that  where  form¬ 
erly  he  could  go  to  a  dealer  and  buy  a  couple  of  suits 
of  clothing  and  an  overcoat  and  the  dealer  could  take 
the  paper  to  the  bank  and  have  it  discounted,  now,  in¬ 
stead,  the  buyer  could  take  his  note  direct  to  the  bank. 
Its  acceptability  would  depend  upon  his  credit  standing 
and  his  capacity  to  pay. 

To  retailers,  the  former  regulation  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  was  as  much  news  as  the  new  regula¬ 
tion.  For  although  it  has  been  in  effect  since  the  bank¬ 
ing  holiday  in  1933,  practically  no  one  at  first  look 
apparently  was  aware  that  it  was  possible  prior  to  the 
new  ruling  for  a  merchant  to  rediscount  notes  of  his 
customers  at  a  member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
When  this  was  brought  to  light  the  Credit  Management 
Division  and  the  Controllers’  Congress  began  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  rediscount  feature. 

It  was  learned  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  that  department  store  paper  emanating  from 
deferred  payment  contracts  can  be  rediscounted  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  by  any  member  bank.  Such  paper. 


of  course,  must  be  in  the  form  of  serial  notes — the  use 
of  which  has  not  been  adopted  in  the  department  store 
field  up  to  this  time.  Assuming  that  a  refrigerator  pur¬ 
chase  of  $170  involves  a  down  payment  of  $20  and 
carrying  charges  and  15  serial  notes  of  $10  each,  one 
due  each  month,  the  first  three  notes  of  such  a  contract 
can  be  discounted  during  the  first  90-day  period  and 
the  next  three  during  the  second,  and  so  on,  until  the 
zvlwle  contract  is  liquidated. 

*  *  ♦ 

If  there  is  any  fly  in  the  ointment,  stores  will  likely 
encounter  it  in  connection  with  the  use  of  serial  notes. 
It  is  to  be  realized  that  the  method  of  rediscounting  in¬ 
volves  considerable  mechanical  detail  on  the  part  of  the 
store  credit  office  as  well  as  the  bank.  Because  of  this, 
the  rate  charged  by  the  bank  will  probably  be  any¬ 
where  from  ^2  to  l/^%  higher  than  the  regular  dis¬ 
count  rate  applied  to  other  commercial  paper.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  handicap  to  putting  the  scheme  to  work  in 
stores,  however,  would  be  its  psychological  effect  on 
the  customer.  Merchants  may  want  to  ponder  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  store  patron  who  is  asked  to  sign  12  or 
more  notes  as  a  preliminary  to  buying  a  bedroom  suite. 

Despite  this,  a  merchant  should  not  hesitate  to  ex- 
jdore  the  possibility  of  securing  additional  working 
capital  to  finance  installment  selling.  He  may  do  well 
to  get  in  touch  with  his  local  bank  and  learn  directly 
under  what  conditions  the  bank  is  willing  to  handle 
such  paper.  It  is  possible  that  a  much  simpler  plan 
than  appears  evident  at  the  moment  can  be  worked  out 
))etween  the  individual  store  and  bank.  The  local  bank, 
for  example,  may  be  willing  to  take  an  indenture  note 
covering  a  whole  bulk  of  individual  installment  notes 
all  coming  due  within  a  given  ninety-day  period. 

I  The  Controllers’  Congress  and  Credit  Management 
Division  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  are  at  work  to  uncover 
further  information  regarding  the  ruling  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  and  its  useful  application  to  stores.  Tliey 
will  be  glad  to  advise  any  store  in  working  out  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  handling  serial  notes  on  installment  sales. 

♦  ♦  * 

Any  discussion  of  “push 
P.  M.’s  money”  is  more  likely  to  turn  on 

the  abuses  and  evils  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  than  its  benefits  to  retailing.  Some  stores  have  for 
long  past  prohibited  the  use  of  “p.m.’s”  entirely.  Per¬ 
sonnel  executives  are  generally  known  to  be  against 
them  as  destructive  of  efficient  selling,  harmful  to  em- 
idoyee  morale,  and  dangerous  to  store  good-will. 

A  bit  of  news  out  of  Washington  recently  escaped 
the  notice  of  most  retail  executives,  but  is  directly  apro- 
lK)s  of  the  “p.m.”  practice.  In  proposed  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tice  rules  submitted  by  the  popular  price  music  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  as  adopted  by  the  industry  on  October 
4,  the  first  and  principal  rule  would  make  it  unfair  for 
:\ny  member  distributing  sheet  music  or  orchestrations 
to  “bril)e  by  giving  or  contracting  to  give”  to  any  or¬ 
chestra.  leader,  performer,  dancer,  singer,  musician,  or 
band  leader  employed  by  another,  “push  money”  or 
{Continued  on  page  96) 
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on  1937  SALES 


By  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 

Sales  gain  is  5.4  %  in  1937  .... 

More  than  2,400  retail  units  report  on  volume 
of  nearly  VA  billion  dollars  .... 

Planned  volume  for  1938  declines 


For  the  fourth  consecutive  year 
sales  of  department  stores,  dry 
goods,  women’s  apparel  and 
kindred  stores  in  the  United  States 
showed  a  definitely  forward  move¬ 
ment,  registering  a  gain  of  5.4%  in 
1937  over  1936. 

'I’his  conclusion  was  reached  by 
the  Controllers’  Congress  after  a 
compilation  of  flash  reports  on 
sales  of  more  than  400  depart¬ 
ment  and  women’s  specialty  stores, 
and  over  2,000  units  of  3  chains 
handling ,  variety  goods  and  lower 
priced  dry  goods  and  ajiparel.  The 
total  dollar  volume  indicated  by  the 
rejxjrts,  and  which  formed  the  basis 
of  com])arison,  was  close  to  Ij/^ 
billion  dollars,  and  does  not  include 
the  retail  store  sales  of  the  leading 
mail  order  houses. 

This  is  the  first  information  taken 
from  actual  reports  of  sales  that  has 
been  revealed  to  date  covering  the 
retail  trade  for  the  year  just  closed. 

On  the  basis  of  sales  reported  by 
the  department  stores  and  specialty 
stores  alone,  the  increase  over  last 
year  was  5.7%. 

The  gain  reported  for  last  year 
over  the  previous  year  brought  sales 
of  the  reporting  establishments  as  a 
whole  within  about  14%  of  the  all 
time  high  mark  reached  in  the  year 
1929.  In  comparison  with  1925,  a 
so-called  “normal”  year  in  retailing, 
s.'iTes  during  1937  fell  short  only 


al)out  5%,  according  to  this  .statisti¬ 
cal  survey,  as  revealed  in  Table  1. 


Table  1 


Index  of  Sales — Department  Stores^  Dry 

Goods,  Women’s 

Apparel  Stores  and 

Kindred  Stores 

(1925  =  100%) 

1926—102.0 

1932—67.5 

1927—103.9 

1933—65.3 

1928—107.5 

1934—74.9 

1929—109.7 

1935—80.2 

1930—100.3 

1936—89.7 

1931—  88.5 

1937—94.5 

With  the  objective  of  providing 
a  more  suitable  yardstick  which 


store  executives  might  use  in  com¬ 
paring  the  sales  of  their  own  estab¬ 
lishments,  the  data  submitted  was 
grouped  by  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
tricts  yielding  results  as  indicated  in 
'I'able  2.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  no 
District  was  there  a  sales  decline 
for  the  year;  also  that  in  the  4th 
and  16th  Districts  the  gains  were 
greatest,  in  excess  of  9%. 

'Table  2  also  shows  the  gains  and 
losses  year  to  year  since  1930  for 
each  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Dis¬ 
tricts  and  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  the 
sales  reports  by  Federal  Reserve 
Districts,  a  further  study  of  the 
sales  in  the  principal  states  revealed 


Tabic  2 


Year  to  Year  Change  in  Dollar  Volume  of  Sales  in  Department  Store^ 
Dry  Goods  Store  and  Women’s  Apparel  Store  Sales 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

Federal 

Camp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Comp. 

Reserve 

Hith 

IP'ith 

With 

With 

With 

With 

Witt: 

With 

District 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935* 

1936 

Total  U.  S. 

—  8.6% 

—11.5% 

-22.6% 

—3.4% 

+  14.7%  +  7.1% 

+11.8%  +5.4 

1.  Boston 

—  5.6 

—  8.6 

—21.2 

—7.7 

+  3.7 

+  1.5 

+  9.0 

+0.7 

2.  New  York 

—  5.2 

—  8.4 

—21.7 

—5.9 

+  7.2 

+  5.0 

+11.0 

+5.0 

3.  Philadelphia 

—  6.2 

—14.5 

—22.5 

—5.2 

+  9.2 

+  4.1 

+10.5 

4-5.3 

4.  Cleveland 

—10.2 

—14.1 

—25.7 

+0.7 

+19.6 

+  5.5 

+16.0 

+9.8 

5.  Richmond 

—  1.4 

—  5.3 

—17.8 

—3.8 

+18.6 

+11.6 

+  9.5 

+3.1 

6.  Atlanta 

—  3.2 

—11.4 

—22.5 

4-3.5 

+25.2 

+  4.3 

+13.0 

-49.2 

7.  Chicago 

—16.5 

—14.3 

—24.4 

—3.9 

+20.6 

+  7.9 

+12.5 

+7.6 

8.  St.  Louis 

—10.4 

—12.6 

—20.7 

—5.2 

+  13.8 

+  3.0 

+11.0 

-4-5.9 

9.  Minneapolis 

—  7.3 

—10.1 

—20.3 

—3.9 

+  9.6 

+11.3 

+  6.5 

+2.9 

10.  Kansas  City 

—  4.9 

_ 12  7 

—21.1 

-0.7 

+17.5 

+  6.4 

+11.0 

-4-0.9 

11.  Dallas 

—  7.7 

— 17.’i 

—23.4 

+0.8 

+23.5 

+11.4 

-4-18.0 

+5.8 

12.  San  Francisco 

—  7.2 

—10.2 

—23.0 

-5.7 

+10.3 

+13.5 

+10.5 

+3.9 

♦To  the  nearest  one-half  per  cent  on  District  Fispires. 
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the  data  shown  in  Table  3. 


Table  4 


Departments  Experiencing  Material  Changes  in  Sales  in  1937  Compared  with  1936 
(By  Federal  Reserve  Districts  and  the  Coiuitry  as  a  Whole) 


INCREASES 

District  No.  1,  Boston 
Jewelry 

Domestic  Floor  Coverings 


District  No.  2,  New  York 
Jewelry 

Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings 
Women’s,  Misses’  Coats  &  Suits 


District  No.  3,  Philadelphia 
Jewelry 

Small  Leather  Goods 
Lamps  &  Shades 
District  No.  4,  Cleveland 
Furniture 
Hosiery 
Draperies 

Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings 
Infants’  Wear 
District  No.  5,  Richmond 
Jewelry 


District  No.  6,  Atlanta 
Men’s  Clothing 


District  No.  7,  Chicago 
Jewelry 
Furniture 

Inexpensive  Dresses 


District  No.  8.  St.  Louis 
Furniture 
Draperies 

District  No.  9,  Minneapolis 
Toilet  .Articles 
Hosiery  (Women’s  and  Children’s) 

District  No.  10,  Kansas  City 
Hosiery  (Women’s  and  (I^hildren’s) 

District  No.  11,  Dallas 
Girls’  Wear 

District  No.  12,  San  Francisco 
Notions 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Shoes 
Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings 

Country  as  a  Whole 
Jewelry 
Furniture 

Miscellaneous  House  Furnishings 


DECREASES 

Furs 

Silk,  \  elvet  &  Rayon  Dress  Goods 
Toilet  .Articles 
Knit  Underwear 
Sports  Wear 

.Art  Needlework  &  Artgoods 
Neckwear  &  Scarfs 
Sports  Wear 
Furs 

Beys’  Wear 

Art  Needlework  &  Artgoods 


Art  Needlework  &  Artgoods 
Wash  Goods 
Sports  Wear 
Neckwear  &  Scarfs 
Furs 

Furs 

Men’s  Clothing 

Women’s  &  Misses’  Coats  &  Suits 
Wash  &5ods 

Art  Needlew  ork  &  Artgoods 
Neckv/ear  &  Scarfs 

Furs 

Toys 

A.rt  Needlework  &  Artgoods 
Wash  Goods 
Neckw'car  &  Scarfs 

■Art  Needlework  &  Artgoods 
Men’s  Clothing 

.Art  Needlework  &  Artgoods 
Wash  Goods 
Coats  and  Suits 

Women’s  &  Misses’  Better  Dresses 
.Aprons,  House  Dresses  &  Uniforms 

Furs 

Silks,  A'clvets  &  Rayon  Goods 
Furs 

Electric  Appliances 
Silverware 

Art  Needlework  &-  .Artgoods 
Furs 

Neckwear  &  Scarfs 


Table  3 


Change  in  Sales  Volume — Principal 
States  in  1937  Compared  with  1936 


State 

%  of  Increase 
in  1937  Comp. 
iiAth  1936 

California 

3.1% 

Colorado 

5.8 

District  of  Columbia 

1.1 

Georgia 

10.0 

Illinois 

4.2  . 

Michigan 

8.3 

New  York 

5.0 

Pennsylvania 

8.5 

Ohio 

7.7 

Missouri 

4.7 

Texas 

6.7 

Wisconsin 

8.1 

Departmental  Changes 

Generally  speaking,  retail  sales 
vary  with  fluctuations  in  consumer 
income.  The  effect  of  such  changes 
on  sales  of  different  commodities  or 
articles  is  by  no  means  uniform.  In 
addition  to  a  change  in  consumer  in¬ 
come,  other  factors,  particularly  the 
degree  of  |x»pularity  certain  types 
of  merchandise  enjoy  from  year  to 
year,  affects  sales. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  de¬ 
partments  most  frequently  reported 
as  having  yielded  material  sales  in¬ 
creases  and  those  reporting  as  hav¬ 
ing  met  with  material  sales  declines. 
More  or  less  arbitrarily  an  increase 
of  17%  or  a  decrease  of  7%  was 
taken  as  a  material  change,  in  view 
of  the  general  increase  in  sales  be¬ 
ing  over  5%.  (Table  4.) 

The  increased  consumer  interest 
in  Home  Furnishings  may  be  noted 
from  the  above,  continuing  the  trend 
revealed  in  1936  but  less  markedly. 
Without  doubt  the  general  business 
recession  w’hich  set  in  during  the 
Fall  of  1936  curtailed  the  sales  in 
Furniture  and  other  items  some¬ 
times  referred  to  as  consumer  dura¬ 
ble  goods.  For  the  year  1936  the 
Furniture  Department  showed  an 
increase  of  22%  in  volume  com¬ 
pared  with  1935,  for  the  country  as 
a  whole.  When  more  detailed  data 
on  departmental  operations  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  (Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  in  May  or  June,  1938,  it  is 
likely  that  the  Furniture  gain  in 
1937  will  be  considerably  below  the 
figure  reported  for  the  gain  in  19,^6. 

Furs  stood  out  as  a  department 
suffering  a  major  sales  jdecline  in 
1937.  Probably  Furs  being  some¬ 


what  of  a  luxury  item,  the  depart¬ 
ment  felt  the  full  effect  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  business  activity  and  con¬ 
sumer  income  which  became  evident 
in  August,  1937.  The  Fur  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  typical  store,  according 
to  the  “1936  Departmental  Mer¬ 
chandising  and  Operating  Results” 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  en¬ 
joyed  three  years  of  steady  sales 
grow'th — 1934.  1935.  and  1936.  In 
the  latter  year  the  Fur  Department’s 
sales  expanded  28%,  outdistancing 


every  other  department  in  the  typi¬ 
cal  store.  Moreover,  the  Fur  De¬ 
partment  is  generally  one  of  the  high 
profit  ratio  departments;  there  is 
some  likelihood  then  that  due  to 
suffering  a  decrease  in  sales,  the  de¬ 
partment  may  also  have  lost  its  place 
as  a  leader  with  resjiect  to  ])rofit 
ratios  which  it  had  for  the  years 
19.54  through  1936. 

Art  Needlework  and  Art  Goods 
recorded  in  Table  4  as  a  department 
(Coutiiiued  on  page  92) 
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SPEAKING  OF 
SMALL  STORES 


The  following  is  a  bona  fide  letter  written  by  a  woman  who  operates  a  small  store  in 
the  South.  Her  store  does  a  volume  of  approximately  $25,000  in  a  little  town  of  3,000 
people.  She  has  plenty  of  competition  but  she  has  set  herself  the  job  of  operating 
successfully  this  old-time  country  store.  During  the  last  several  months  we  have  been 
privileged  to  carry  on  a  more  or  less  continuous  correspondence  with  this  small  mer¬ 
chant  and  we  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  sound  common  sense  she  has  shown. 
In  the  hope  of  inducing  constructive  discussion  of  the  problems  of  small  stores 
we  take  pleasure  in  the  opportunity  to  publish  this  letter. 


December  16.  1937. 

IWROTK  you  a  week  or  two  ago 
that  I  would  not  try  to  answer 
your  letter  of  l)ecenil)er  first 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year,  Ix:- 
cause  I  did  want  to  try  to  give  you  a 
fairly  accurate  picture  of  our  store 
and  I  thought  I  would  l)e  too  busy 
to  take  the  time  necessary.  But  this 
morning,  when  I  asked  our  young 
man  clerk  to  lay  my  charge  hook 
over  in  the  shadow  box  behind  the 
Gents’  Furnishings  department,  and 
my  daughter’s  behind  the  Hose 
department,  so  that  they  would  be 
convenient,  for  ready  selling,  he 
said.  “And  what  are  w’e  going  to 
use  for  customers?’’  So,  I  have 
plenty  of  time  to  write.  I  have  even 
had  time  to  Ixgin  the  reading  of  a 
book.  Merchandise  Stock  Control, 
by  Wingate,  which  I  bought  a  year 
ago.  I  do  not  claim  that  I  have  read 
that  at  the  store,  but  at  night.  I 
have  to  l>e  absolutely  quiet  to  un¬ 
derstand  even  a  little  of  it,  and  then, 
when  I  try  to  apply  what  I  think 
I  have  learned,  to  my  own  little 
store,  I  am  all  at  sea  again.  But  I 
believe  it  is  going  to  help  me.  I 
recall  that  you  warned  me  against 
too  much  system  for  a  store  of  this 
size.  But  I  am  the  type  person  that 
needs  a  plan  to  anchor  to,  but  per¬ 
haps  not  to  live  within.  I  go  off  at 
tangents,  and  think  that  I  would  be 
safer  if  I  had  a  short  rope,  at  least, 
so  that  I  could  not  wander  too  far. 
(Heavens  above — not  a  paragraph 
above.  It  looks  like  grits,  if  you 


have  ever  eaten  in  the  South.)  So, 
when  I  have  finished  that  book,  and 
re-read  it  twice,  I  think  I  may  be 
able  to  run  Mr.  Macy’s  store,  even 
if  I  cannot  manage  my  own. 

The  Location  Is  Good 

Our  store  has  twenty-four  feet 
frontage  on  the  best  (from  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  from  an  afternoon-sun 
standpoint)  side  of  a  neat  little 
square  which  surrounds  the  prettiest 
little  circular  park  anywhere  around 
here.  In  the  park  are  two  large 
magnolias,  dressed  up  now  as 
Chri.stmas  trees,  with  electric  lights, 
and  a  holly  with  red  berries.  .Around 
the  park  are  more  lights,  and  lo¬ 
calise  it  is  not  moving,  it  reminds 
me  of  “the  merry-go-round  broke 
down’’.  It  is  prettier  without  all 
the  trimmings.  But.  back  to  the 
store.  It  has  an  old-fashioned  front, 
.Several  fronts  around  the  square 
are  much  more  modern,  some  even 
shining  in  black.  Most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  are  one-story.  In  order  to  dis¬ 
play  more  kinds  of  unrelated  mer¬ 
chandise  in  our  'small  dis])lay  space 
we  have  divided  each  shallow  win¬ 
dow  by  means  of  a  screen  made  of 
blinds,  painted  cream.  It  looks  like 
what  it  is — po’  but  proud.  The 
building  extends  one  bundred  and 
fifty  feet  to  the  back. 

We  have  lieen  using  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  feet  of  space  for  heavy  gro¬ 
ceries  and  feed,  but.  as  I  have  told 
you  previously,  we  have  decided  to 
close  out  that  department,  in  fact 


have  about  done  so,  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  that  extra  space  to  devote 
to  our  other  “departments”  is  what 
has  caused  me  to  write  you  for  help 
in  deciding  which  of  our  other  de¬ 
partments  had  the  best  batting 
average  over  a  large  section  of  the 
country.  I  want  to  give  more  space 
to  those  that  deserve  it. 

A  Staff  of  Six  People 

We  have  been  employing  four 
people,  who,  with  my  husband,  my 
daughter  and  myself,  comprise  our 
force.  The  four  were  a  young  man, 
a  young  lady,  an  older  man  in 
charge  of  groceries,  and  a  colored 
porter.  Now  that  we  will  no  longer 
have  groceries,  we  will  have  one 
less  clerk,  which  will  make  six  peo¬ 
ple  in  all  to  do  everything  that  is 
done.  My  husband  bas  charge  of 
the  office.  The  colored  man  we 
plan  to  use  only  about  two  or  three 
hours  in  the  early  morning — to 
clean  the  store,  etc.  He  has  been 
staying  all  day,  because  we  bad  a 
system  of  delivery,  a  very  pictures¬ 
que  system  consisting  of  the  col¬ 
ored  man.  a  mule  and  a  wagon.  The 
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outfit  looks  now  in  this  town  like 
the  last  street  car,  mule  drawn,  must 
have  looked  in  New  York.  We  will 
do  no  delivering  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 

That  leaves  four  j^eople  to  look 
after  twelve  departments.  When  I 
say  departments  you  will  try  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  I  mean.  We  do  have 
the  stock  divided  into  that  many 
divisions,  in  order  to  keep  the  pur¬ 
chases  and  the  sales  of  each  division, 
hoping  to  find  the  weakest  six)ts  in 
the  stock  that  we  carry.  We  wish 
often  that  it  were  possible  to  break 
those  divisions  down  into  smaller 
divisions — for  instance,  hats  are 
grouped  under  Gents’  Furnishings, 
but  I  would  like  some  quick  refer¬ 
ence  figures  on  hats  alone,  without 
having  to  hunt  up  invoices  and  then 
take  stock  on  hats.  But  what  I 
want  amounts  to  a  kind  of  unit  con¬ 
trol  system,  and  I  will  do  well  to 
grasp  the  principles  of  a  Dollar 
Control  system,  and  with  no  more 
groupings  than  I  now  have. 

As  any  of  us,  whenever  the  occa¬ 
sion  arises,  tries  to  sell  in  any  part 
of  the  store,  so,  all  of  us  go  into 
a  huddle  when  merchandise  is  to  be 
bought.  True,  the  two  young  lad¬ 
ies  feel  more  responsibility  for,  and 
keep  cleaned  and  displayed  the 
Hose,  Ladies’  Underwear,  Acces¬ 
sories,  Notions,  House  Furnishings, 
Piece  Goods  and  Ready-to-Wear ; 
and  the  young  man  and  I  try  to  do 
the  same  for  Gents’  Furnishings, 
Ladies’  and  Men’s  Dress  Shoes, 
Work  Shoes  and  Work  Clothing. 
But,  when  it  is  ix)ssible,  all  of  us 
have  an  opinion  to  express  on  any 
merchandise  bought. 

Buying  Methods 

Except — last  Spring  my  daughter 
and  I  went  to  New  York  and  dipped 
our  toes  into  the  buying  pool — and 
liked  it  well  enough  to  resolve  to  go 
again.  We  have  decided,  though,  to 
stay  on  the  shore  instead  of  staying 
close  to  shore  this  Spring  and  will 
not  venture  forth  again  before  Aug¬ 
ust,  for  Fall.  It  has  been  our  cus¬ 
tom,  and  still  will  remain  to  a  large 
degree,  to  buy  from  salesmen  rep¬ 
resenting  such  wholesale  liouses  as 
Field’s ;  Carson  Pirie  Scott ;  Roberts 
Johnson  &  Rand;  Julius  Kayser, 
etc.  Occasionally  we  use  a  mill 
shipment,  usually  bought  through 
these  salesmen.  Sometimes  we  buy 
a  mill  shipment  of  towels,  domestics, 
etc.,  from  Field’s  through  samples 
requested  of  them  by  mail,  since 
they  no  longer  have  a  representative 
in  the  territory.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  may  get  this  little  business  in 


shape  to  justify  my  daughter’s  go¬ 
ing  to  market  at  least  once  a  sea¬ 
son.  1  think  it  will  pay  to  do  that. 

“Departmental”  Arrangement 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  that  is  a  little  hard  to  de¬ 
scribe.  The  way  it  is  now  is,  on 
left  of  store,  entering,  hose,  piece 
goods,  notions,  house  furnishings, 
ready-to-wear,  then  work  clothes. 
On  right  are  gents’  furnishings, 
men’s  dress  shoes,  men’s  hats,  lad¬ 
ies’  shoes,  office,  then  men’s  work 
shoes.  There  are  two  aisles  from 
front  door  to  hack,  with  six-foot 
tables  l)etween.  On  the  tables  are 
articles  displayed  which  are  kept  on 
stock  on  the  shelves  nearest  them 
along  the  wall.  There  are  four 
rather  large  shadow  l)oxes  set  into 
the  shelving,  two  on  each  side  of 
store.  'I'hey  are  lighted,  and  display 
merchandise  well.  Our  fixtures  are 
as  old  as  the  hills.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible  we  have  sliced  off  a  molding 
or  so  to  make  them  less  consi^icuous. 
Last  summer  we  rebuilt  the  .shelv¬ 
ing,  making  it  of  a  uniform  seven- 
foot  height,  with  neat  molding 
around  top.  So,  it  doesn’t  look  so 
awful.  And  now,  with  each  depart¬ 
ment  needing  to  he  less  crowded, 
and  with  space  available,  it  looks 
like  we  are  going  to  have  to  tear 
every  bit  of  that  .shelving  down,  lo¬ 
calise  one  change  seems  to  necessi¬ 
tate  several. 


Help  From  a  Wholesale  House 

When  I  wrote  you  for  help  I 
wrote  also  to  the  engineering  de¬ 
partment  of  a  St.  Louis  concern. 
Their  store  planning  man  had  been 
here  a  year  or  two  ago  and  had 
drawn  a  plan  for  us.  But  we  had  not 
liked  it  very  much,  and  had  used  no 
part  of  it  except  to  make  the  shelv¬ 
ing  the  same  height  all  over  the 
store.  And  had  paid  him  $25  for 
it.  Their  representative  had  in  his 
files  all  the  measurements  of  our 
building.  So  I  wrote  him  and  asked 
if  he  would  make  a  rough  small 
sketch,  re-locating  our  departments 
in  the  light  of  his  experience,  with 


the  groceries  left  out  because  our 
funny  combination  of  departments 
was  what  had  hampered  him  in  his 
first  attempt. 

He  was  lovely,  and  sent  us  a  plan 
drawn  to  scale.  He  has  suggested 
putting  the  ladies’  shoe  department 
across  the  back  of  the  store.  And 
1  think  1  am  going  to  do  that.  And 
have  the  ready-to-wear  just  in  front 
of  shoes,  so  that  they'll  have  to  pass 
through  dresses  to  get  to  shoes ; 
but  have  the  dresses  grouped  rather 
to  each  side  so  that  shoes  will  get 
their  full  measure  of  display.  I 
will  put  a  large  shadow  l)Ox  over 
the  shoe  shelving,  so  that  shoes  may 
be  seen  from  the  front  door.  He 
suggested  putting  men’s  shoes  there 
too,  hut  his  plan  for  dresses  was 
different.  As  we  have  planned  it, 
we  do  not  think  it  will  do  to  put 
men’s  shoes  with  the  ladies’,  because 
men  just  would  not  like  to  go 
tlirough  a  dress  department  to  get 
to  shoes.  I  am  working  on  a  plan 
to  make  the  Gents’  Furnishings, 
Slioes,  Hats  and  Work  Clothes  just 
as  nearly  private  as  can  he  in  a 
store  of  this  type,  without  spoiling 
the  aiipearance  of  the  store  as  a 
whole.  I  have  thought  of  putting 
shoes  nearest  the  front  door,  the 
small  deiiartment  to  have  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  an  enclosure  in  the  form  of 
a  low  iiartition  about  chair-back 
height,  so  that  when  fitting  shoes 
with  his  hack  to  the  inside  of  the 
store  he  would  lie  like  an  ostrich 
and  think  no  one  was  looking  at 
him.  Maybe  I  can  find  a  place  in 
the  enclosure  for  a  mirror  for  fif¬ 
ing  hats.  But,  when  I  put  both  shoes 
and  hats  in  front  of  my  gents’  fur¬ 
nishings,  that  throws  the  furnish¬ 
ings  rather  far  back  down  the  side 
line.  I  want  to  watch  that,  because 
that  is  a  kind  of  drop-in-from-the- 
sidewalk  business,  and  we  are  just 
now  beginning  to  get  our  share  of 
it.  If  you  can  make  a  suggestion 
about  any  of  the  arrangement  I  shall 
ajipreciate  it.  It  may  lie  that  we 
will  wait  until  early  summer  to 
make  any  changes  that  will  necessi¬ 
tate  relniilding  the  shelving.  Now 
would  be  a  good  time  (I  mean,  after 
Xmas)  because  it  is  usually  a  dull 
season,  hut  I  do  not  know  well 
enough  just  what  I  want  to  do. 

Credit  an  Acute  Problem 

About  credit.  We  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  run  three  types  of  business; 
the  old-fashioned  time  supply,  which 
means  buying  in  the  Spring  and 
during  the  Summer  while  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  is  maturing,  and  paying  in 
the  Fall ;  the  thirty  day  credit ;  and 
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the  weekly  credit.  There  is  no 
longer  a  place  for  the  first  type,  be¬ 
cause,  after  the  government  has 
loaned  to  those  who  would  tnake 
desirable  customers,  there  is  not 
much  left  for  us  but  riff-raff  who 
somehow  seem  never  to  make 
enough  from  their  crop  to  jtay  the 
account  they  have  run  up  since 
Spring.  Necessarily  we  have  had  to 
charge  time  customers  a  little  more 
than  thirty  day  or  weekly  custom¬ 
ers.  They  resent  that,  and  when 
they  get  cash  for  their  crops  in  the 
Fall  they  often  slip  around  with 
their  money  and  buy  at  the  chain 
.stores.  They  would  have  all  along, 
if  they  had  had  any  cash  and  I 
don’t  blame  them  much.  Well,  we 
are  quitting  that  type. 

The  thirty-day  customers  are 
those  who  live  here  in  town  and 
make  their  living  in  various  ways. 
The  weekly  customers  are  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  two  mills  within  three 
miles  of  our  town.  In  the  past  we 
have  been  entirely  too  careless  in 
the  matter  of  extending  credit,  and 
also  of  pushing  collections.  Part  of 
the  first  “ailment”  we  could  help, 
and  part  we  could  not.  The  local 
merchants  are  .so  jealous  of  their 
customers  that  they  have  never  co¬ 
operated  in  any  effort  to  organize 
a  credit  agency.  Right  now  there  is 
one  in  its  infancy,  and  1  am  much 
afraid  that  it  will  not  survive.  'I'he 
man  who  has  organized  it  is  a  kind 
of  detective,  having  been  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  government  at  one  time, 
and  is  a  lawyer.  He  is  gra.sinng  at 
anything  he  can  get  to  do  to  make 
a  living.  Some  of  the  merchants 
here  have  let  him  have  access  to 
their  books ;  and  lie  has  gotten  in¬ 
formation  from  .small  stores  in  the 
outlying  ‘districts,  and  from  mer¬ 
chants  in  towns  near  by.  He  has 
worked  out  a  list  of  thousands  of 
names  with  several  reports,  often, 
on  each  name.  Maybe  f  should  not 
have  done  it,  hut  I  joined  his  agency 
for  a  year  on  condition  that  he 
would  let  me  copy  his  lists.  He 
did,  and  whenever  I  have  an  hour 
or  so  I  spend  it  sorting  and  ar¬ 
ranging  names  and  listings.  When 
I  get  it  in  shape  I  am  going  to  make 
an  effort  to  get  some  of  the  credit 
business  of  those  with  “Prompt” 
ratings  only.  T  might  extend  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  “Fair”  list  too,  hut 
only  on  a  weekly  basis.  ’S’ou  see,  I 
need  information  there  about  how 
to  jirotect  myself.  It’s  just  too  bad 
when  we  oiien  an  accoitnt  for  say 
ten  dollars  with  a  promise  to  pay 
weekly,  he  pays  perhajis  twice,  a 
rlollar  a  week,  then  goes  to  some 
other  mill  town. 


The  mill  business  is  the  liest  busi¬ 
ness  around  here.  Our  town  proper 
has  a  ])opulation  of  aliout  three 
thousand.  Most  of  the  i^eople  have 
ancestors,  and  we  are  just  half  an 
hour’s  ride  from  Atlanta.  So,  the 
ancestor  crowd  does  most  of  its 
shopping  there.  The  farmers  around 
here  do  not  buy  a  great  deal.  It  is 
that  weekly  pay  roll  that  I  want. 
But  also,  there  are  some  mighty 
risky  elements  to  courting  it  too 
ardently.  Right  now  the  mills  are 
giving  about  two  days  work,  all  told, 
to  employees. 

Merchandise  Lines  Which  Sell 

Some  of  the  lines  that  we  carry 
are:  Kayser  Ho.se  (sell  lots  of 
their  Irregulars,  branded  as  such  at 
69  cents).  Garfinkle  and  Ritter 
Barbizon  underwear.  Vanity  Fair 
underwear.  A.B.C.  Percale,  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  ])iece  goods  in  cotton  and 
woolen,  nothing  much  in  Ready-to- 
Wear  yet  except  cotton  dresses. 
L’Aiglons,  Delray s.  Standard  Gar¬ 
ment  Company.  We  ])lan  to  go  into 
lx.*tter  things  in  the  Fall  if  condi¬ 
tions  permit.  Men’s  things  are:  In¬ 
terwoven  socks.  Arrow  shirts.  Man¬ 
hattan  under.wear,  Shirtcraft  shirts, 
a  very  few  Bostonian  and  Mansfield 
shoes.  Rothschild  hats  (am  going 
to  put  in  a  nationally  advertised 
line  ne.xt  Fall),  Star  Brand  shoes. 
We  sell  Paris  Fashion,  three  and 
four  dollar  shoes  for  women,  and 
some  Star  Brand  service  shoes,  Star 
Brand  work  shoes  for  men,  and  a 
few  Ball  Brands.  Those  are  the 
good  names  in  our  store.  After  all, 
our  merchandise  is  only  popular 
priced,  and  then  we  have  often 
heard  girls  pass  on  the  sidewalk 
and  say,  “Dat’s  de  highest  place  dey 
is  in  town.”  But,  I  want  to  get 
away  from  that  class  of  trade,  and 
into  that  of  furnishing  the  better 
element  in  the  community.  Then, 
at  best,  it  will  still  l)e  on  iKipular- 
priced  merchandise. 

Difficulties  of  Competition 

We  hardly  ever  hold  a  Special 
Sale.  In  fact,  never  have.  It  is  the 
custom  here  for  all  merchants  to 
.supply  the  necessities,  such  as  do¬ 
mestics,  at  actual  cost.  Work  shoes 
too,  give  us  fits  if  we  want  to  make 
anything  on  them.  There  is  one 
little  fellow  who  has  come  to  town 
within  the  ])ast  three  years  who  is 
a  lly  in  every  merchant’s  ointment. 
He  has  a  brother-in-law  in  another 
town  who  operates  some  kind  of 
“manufacturer’s  outlet”,  which,  I 
understand,  is  an  organization  which 
buys  the  irregulars,  or  secoiuls,  etc., 
of  different  kinds  of  factories,  and 


in  turn  distributes  that  merchandise 
to  a  group  of  stores,  enabling  those 
stores  to  offer  at  a  lesser  ])rice  what 
appears  to  lie  exactly  the  same  arti¬ 
cle  which  apjiears  in  the  window  of 
his  competitor  next  door  at  a  higher 
])rice.  My  brother,  who  is  in  busi¬ 
ness  here,  and  1  have  l)oth  taken 
the  matter  up  with  one  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  (|uestion,  and  have  had 
lovely  letters  from  the  sales  mana¬ 
ger  .saying  that  “without  doubt  our 
representative  in  tbe  territory  will 
Ik;  able  to  iron  out  any  difficulties.” 
But  he  never  has.  My  brother  and 
I  together  cannot  use  over  fifty 
dozen  pairs  of  one  number  of  cheap 
work  shoes  in  a  season,  and  that  is 
just  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared 
to  what  the  “(jutlet”  concern  can 
use  and  get  a  better  discouiU,  ])er- 
baps  on  firsts,  much  le.ss  on  seconds. 

Sales  Proniotiuii  Problems 

Continuing  the  topic  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  Uur  weekly  paper  editor  and 
publisher  here  is  a  smart  man.  He 
is  al)out  the  only  one  in  town  mak¬ 
ing  any  money,  loo.  His  sale  of 
yellow  cardboard  to  all  of  us  for 
"K b'DUCKD"  price  cards  has  been 
no  negligible  affair  this  Fall.  But 
be  lias  induced  the  authorities  of 
the  two  cotton  mills  here,  and  the 
one  in  another  town  thirteen  miles 
from  here,  to  have  his  paiier  put 
into  the  mail  boxes  of  most  of  the 
mill  employees.  "J'hat  enables  adver- 
ti.sers  to  reach  the  con.sumers  at  tbe 
least  price  per  person  that  has  Ik'cii 
possible  with  any  other  nietbod.  The 
editor  charges  ten  dollars  for  three 
full  columns,  if  taken  twice  a  month. 
We  started  out  on  that  basis  this 
year,  but  did  not  keep  it  up  con¬ 
sistently  after  it  became  very  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  people  just  did  not 
have  any  money  to  sjiend.  I  have 
begun  to  doubt  the  wisdom,  how¬ 
ever,  of  taking  three  columns  at  a 
time,  and  think  that  smaller  ads 
each  week  would  be  better  for  ns. 
-And  maybe  not  each  week,  until  the 
mills  are  running  better.  Our  jiolicy 
is  to  advertise  articles  that  carry  a 
profit.  That  of  most  other  stores 
here  seems  to  be  to  create  an  im¬ 
pression  of  cheapness.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  if  a  store  like  ours  could  af¬ 
ford  to  discontinue  to  handle  all 
those  articles  that  carry  no  profit, 
those  that  arc  carried  just  because 
your  father  carried  them,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  public,  therefore,  expects 
you  to  have  them.  How  much  value 
is  it  to  a  store  to  “always  have  what 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Survey  Reveals  Important  Factors 
Underl3ring  1938  Credit  Policy 

Credit  Managers  Consider  Caution 
the  Keynote  for  Coming  Year 


The  credit  policy  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  retail  store  of  today  is 
so  dependent  on  such  various 
economic  factors  as  local  industrial 
conditions,  the  class  of  trade,  fed¬ 
eral  legislation,  and  state  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  national  monetary  ix)licy 
and  the  business  situation  generally, 
that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  in¬ 
dicate,  except  in  a  general  way, 
what  the  1938  retail  credit  policy 
should  be. 

The  keynote  of  this  credit  policy, 
as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  as¬ 
certain  it  from  a  spot-cbeck  just 
made  among  leading  Credit  Mana¬ 
gers  throughout  the  country,  should 
be  distinctly  one  of  caution.  Credit, 
it  must  l)e  remembered,  is  essential¬ 
ly  a  linking  function.  At  the  same 
time  its  application  to  the  retail 
merchandising  field  is  predicated 
primarily  on  a  desire  to  increase 
sales.  While  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  retail  credit  policy 
never  really  change,  a  store’s  credit 
ix)licy  must,  nevertheless,  be  flexible 
enough  to  gear  itself  to  consumer 
demand,  so  as  to  give  the  buying 
public  the  maximum  benefit  of 
available  credit  facilities  without  the 
risk  of  excessive  loss  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  well  as  to  the  retail  store. 

While  the  otitlook  of  Credit  Man¬ 
agers  for  19,38  is  somewhat  divided 
— those  of  the  industrial  East  and 
Middle  West  being  inclined  to  be 
slightly  bearish  at  the  moment, 
while  a  marked  note  of  optimism  for 
the  most  part  continues  to  prevail 
among  those  in  the  West — the  gen¬ 
eral  tendency  seems  to  be  one  of 
watchfulness  for  the  fir.st  few 
months  of  19.38.  coupled  with  an 
eager  readiness  to  expand  credit 
sales  during  the  latter  half  of  this 
year  when  and  if  the  present  reces¬ 
sion  of  business  activity  changes  for 
the  better. 

There  are  certain  “musts”  which 
will  have  to  underlie  sound  credit 
extension  during  1938.  “musts”  on 
which  Credit  Managers  throughout 
the  country  pretty  generally  agree. 
First  among  these  are : 


1.  The  need  for  continued  down¬ 
ward  revision  of  maximum  terms 
on  all  types  of  installment  sales  with 
maximum  terms  of  twenty- fiour 
months  as  the  goal  on  such  major 
items  as  electrical  appliances,  oil 
burners,  plumbing  supplies,  etc. 

2.  A  comparable  reduction  of 
terms  on  a  graduated  scale  for  all 
other  commodities  sold  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan — such  scale  to  be 
based  on  the  sales  price  and  not  to 
exceed  the  useful  life  of  the  article 
involved. 

3.  That  a  sufficient  down  ])ay- 
ment  be  secured — not  less  than  lO^c 
— to  create  in  the  customer  a  sense 
of  ownership  and  a  desire  to  retain 
merchandise  bought  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan. 

4.  To  obtain  a  carrying  charge 
fto  yield  at  least  ^  of  1%  a  month 
on  the  original  unpaid  balance)  on 
all  types  of  installment  selling,  in¬ 
cluding  that  on  soft  goods.  To  in¬ 
dicate  clearly  the  difference  in  price 
between  a  cash  sale  and  an  install¬ 
ment  sale  the  carrying  charge  should 
be  c|uoted  as  a  dollar  and  cents 
amount  and  not  as  an  interest  rate. 

5.  To  undertake  a  more  selective 
job  in  a])proving  credit  risks  and 
to  investigate  every  new  applicant 


G.  C.  Driver 


for  credit  through  credit  bureaus 
and  references. 

6.  To  avoid  the  extension  of 
credit  where  income  is  known  to 
be  indefinite,  where  employment  is 
tem])orary,  or  where  the  applicant 
is  on  relief. 

7.  To  scrutinize  closely  credit 
limits  and  prevent  over-buying 
where  the  capacity  to  pay  on  the 
part  of  the  customer  does  not  justi¬ 
fy  it. 

8.  To  follow  up  collections  dili¬ 
gently,  on  an  individualized  basis  if 
necessary,  and  thus  clear  the  way 
for  furtlier  buying. 

9.  To  educate  the  chronically 
slow-jmy  customer,  by  personal  in- 
tei-view  where  possible,  to  cultivate 
the  habit  of  paying  promptly. 

10.  To  eliminate  generally  the 
hazards  which  have  crept  into  the 
retail  credit  structure  in  the  last 
three  years  and  to  effect  a  gradual 
return  to  normal  conditions  in  cred¬ 
it  terms  and  the  quality  of  credit 
risks,  and  to  combat  unsound  credit 
l^ractices  which  were  expanded  un- 
er  federal  government  encourage¬ 
ment  for  pump  priming  purposes, 
but  which  now  need  to  be  curtailed. 

11.  Above  all,  to  foster  continu¬ 
ously  the  goodwill  of  tlie  buying 
]niblic,  the  most  precious  asset  of 
the  store. 

Advocates  Coordination  Between 
Management  and  Credit 

Finally.  T  should  like  to  empha¬ 
size  the  need  for  closer  coordina¬ 
tion  between  the  credit  function  and 
management.  Management,  it  seems 
to  me.  will  do  best  during  1938  to 
leave  the  decision  of  what  is  sound 
credit,  and  what  is  not,  where  it  be¬ 
longs — with  the  Credit  Manager. 
He  is  l)est  fitted  by  temperament 
and  experience  to  make  a  critical 
appraisal  of  all  the  factors  under¬ 
lying  sound  credit  policy.  The  credit 
executive  deserves  management’s 
wholehearted  in  the  efficient  admin¬ 
istration  of  sound  credit  policy  and 
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Survey  Summarized  by 
J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


in  resis\iiig  undue  pressure  from 
merchandise  and  sales  promotion 
elements  in  the  store  organization. 

The  progressive  Credit  Manager 
of  today  is  fully  aware  of  the  sales 
promotion  jHassihilitics  of  retail 
credit  and  he  can  l)e  counted  upon 
to  contribute  his  full  share  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  effort  in  increasing 
sales  to  a  maximum,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  losses  as  low  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Ilis  training  and  experience, 
his  constant  contact  with  custom¬ 
ers,  his  understanding  of  local  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  conditions,  and 
al)ove  all  his  invaluahle  customer 
records  enable  him  to  determine 
with  close  accuracy  what  the  credit 
ix)licy  of  his  store  should  l)e  at  any 
given  time.  The  credit  policy  of  a 
store  is  a  delicate  instrument  which 
fails  when  subjected  to  abuse,  but 
when  carefully  used  can  uncover 
new  broad  areas  of  volume,  profit, 
goodwill,  and  public  service. 

In  the  following  we  are  quoting 
a  series  of  statements  made  by  lead¬ 
ing  Credit  Managers  throughout 
the  country  which  amplify  further 
some  of  the  points  brought  out 
above : 

C.  JV.  Harvey 

Chairman,  Credit  Management 
Division:  and 

Charge  Manager,  Gilchrist  Co. 
Poston,  Mass.: 

The  two  factors  which  I  bt'lieve 
will  be  of  major  importance  as  they 
relate  to  retail  credit  during  1938 
are : 

(a)  Reduce  terms  on  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  and  other  merchandise 
sold  on  the  installment  plan  on 
which  payment  is  extended 
over  an  unreasonably  long 
period  of  time  and  on  which 
the  down  payment  is  either 
nothing  or  negligible. 

(b)  A  more  selective  job  of  ap¬ 
proving  credit  and  collecting  it, 
based  upon  an  understanding 
of  business  conditions  in  the 
local  industries  and  in  the  local 
communities. 

U'.  S.  Martens, 

Credit  Manager.  Carson  Pirie  Scott 
&  Co., 

Chicago,  III.: 

Caution  is  keynote. 


1.  Investigate  thoroughly 

2.  Shorten  terms 

3.  Collect  promptly 

Edgar  I.  Amthor, 

Director  of  Accounts,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co., 

Newark,  N.  J. : 

Eliminate  the  many  hazards  in¬ 
volved  in  a  too  liberal  credit  policy. 
Recpiire  a  proper  observance  of  rea¬ 
sonable  terms.  Investigate  carefully 
before  o])ening  new  accounts. 

G.  C.  Driver, 

Credit  Manager,  The  May  Com¬ 
pany, 

Cleveland,  Ohio : 

.\s  long  as  human  beings  require 
shelter  and  clothing  there  will  be 
business,  and  whether  the  current 
recession  will  develop  into  a  depres¬ 
sion  or  not  people  will,  nevertheless, 
have  to  buy  mefehandise  and  mer¬ 
chants  will  have  to  extend  credit. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  there  will 
be  satisfactory  political  and  business 
adjustments  so  that  the  dcnvns  or 
ups  in  business  will  probably  not  Ik* 
very  sharp  either  way — and  further¬ 
more,  it  is  only  a  comparatively 
small  percentage  of  the  purchasing 
iniblic  which  is  so  thoughtless  of  the 
future  as  to  load  itself  up  with  cred¬ 
it,  and  by  the  same  token,  there  is 
a  comparatively  small  jiercentage  of 
merchants  in  this  day  of  intelligent¬ 
ly  controlled  credit  operations  which 
resorts  to  injudicious  credit  to 
boo.st  its  declining  volume. 

The  credit  grantor  and  the  credit 
grantee,  either  through  a  mutual 
understanding  or  forced  agreement, 
must  cut  their  cloth  according  to  the 
existing  situation.  To  attempt  to 
continue  the  heavily  loaded  credit 
vehicle  at  full  speed  regardless  of 
sharp  business  curves  is  courting 
disa.ster.  A  safe  and  sane  procedure 
.  is  a  lessening  of  sjieed  and  a  gradual 
application  of  brakes. 

J.  P.  Olive, 

Director  of  Accounts,  Titche- 
Goettinger  Co., 

Dallas,  Tc.vas: 

The  Retail  Credit  Policy  for  19.38 
should  Ik*  one  of  retrenchment. 
Credit  may  be  considered  sound 
only  insofar  as  it  is  intelligently  ex¬ 
tended.  Suflficient  down  payments 
should  be  required  to  cause  the  cus¬ 


Bachrach 


C,  W.  Harvey 


tomer  to  realize  that  he  has  an 
equity  in  the  merchandise  purchased 
and  the  terms  of  contract  should,  in 
all  instances,  be  confined  to  a  peri¬ 
od  not  exceeding  the  useful  life  of 
the  item  involved. 

Harley  J.  Boyle, 

Credit  Manager,  The  Crescent, 
Spokane,  IFashington: 

The  Retail  Credit  Policy  for  1938 
will  show  a  decided  tendency  to 
maintain  a  closer  follow  up  of  both 
ojK'ii  and  installment  credit,  not  to 
embark  upon  a  splurge  of  selling 
anything  and  everything  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan,  and  above  all,  to 
secure  a  more  substantial  down  pay¬ 
ment  and  to  shorten  terms  on  in¬ 
stallment  selling. 

H.  C.  Hendrix. 

Credit  Manager,  Kaufman-Straus 
Co., 

Louistdlle,  Ky. : 

1.  Shortening  of  terms  on  install¬ 
ment  sales,  particularly  on  Electric 
Appliances.  Requiring  customer  to 
pay  satisfactory  down  payment. 

2.  Charging  of  a  .sufficient  carry¬ 
ing  charge  (6%  per  year)  on  all 
in.stallment  sales. 

3.  Actively  opposing  discharges 
in  bankruptcy  by  having  someone, 
preferably  the  association  attorney, 
oppose  and  examine  closely  every 
person  filing  petition  in  bankruptcy 
where  merchants  are  creditors. 

4.  Clo.se  scrutiny  of  credit  limits 
and  close  follow-up  by  collection 
department. 

5.  Obtain  full  up-to-date  credit 
report  on  all  applications  for  ac¬ 
counts. 

(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Retail  Creditgrams 

C.M.D.’s  Monthly  News  and  Information  Service 

A  regular  BULLETIN  faatuxa  conducted  by  I.  ANTON  HA6IOS,  Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


The  Credit  Management  Convention  Program 


WHAT’S  new  in  the  field  of 
retail  installment  selling  ? — ■ 
what  is  the  situation  today 
with  regard  to  the  downward  re¬ 
vision  in  terms  advocated  by  this 
organization  and  others? — what,  if 
anything  are  stores  doing  about  the 
carrying  charge  ? — what  will  the 
economic  situation  lie  during  the 
first  half  of  1938,  and  what  are 
stores  doing  to  adjust  their  jx)licies 
to  it  from  the  credit  selling  stand¬ 
point  ? — what  progress  has  been  and 
is  being  made  to  determine  the  cost 
of  doing  a  deferred  i)ayment  busi¬ 
ness? — to  what  extent  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  reducing  the  expense 
of  doing  a  retail  business  going  to 
affect  the  credit  department  func¬ 
tion? — where  can  the  Credit  Man¬ 
ager  liest  effect  economies  and  pave 
the  way  for  paring  down  the  ex¬ 
pense  within  his  own  department 


The  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men  has  just  ]ml)lislied  the 
30th  annual  edition  (1938)  of  the 
Credit  Manual  of  Commercial  Laws. 
Copies  of  this  valuable  reference 
guide  can  be  secured  from  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  National 
Association  of  Credit  Men  at  1  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  The  price 
is  $6.50,  postage  paid. 

The  new  edition  is  of  standard 
business  book  format,  and  contains 
720  pages.  This  is  140  pages  more 
than  in  any  previous  issue.  The  en¬ 
tire  book  has  been  reset  in  larger 
type. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
1938  edition  is  a  comirlete  digest  of 
the  laws  of  all  states  which  affect 
business  transactions.  This  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Laws  by  States  covers  sub¬ 
jects  as  Assumed  Names,  Bad 
Checks,  Bills  and  Notes,  Bulk 
Sales.  Chattel  Mortgages,  Cf)ndi- 
tional  Sales,  Jurisdiction  of  Courts 
in  Collections,  Mechanics’  and 
Landlords’  Liens,  Sales  and  Occu¬ 
pational  Taxes  and  Unemployment 
Compensation  Taxes. 

A  new  section  of  the  1938  edition 


and  without  sacrificing  efficient  op¬ 
eration  and  customer  goodwill? 

Now  that  “soft”  goods  selling  on 
various  forms  of  short  term  credit 
plans  has  had  an  ample  trial,  what 
is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
engaged  in  this  practice  as  far  as 
actual  operating  results  is  con¬ 
cerned?  Which  of  the  numerous  so- 
called  short  term  credit  plans  per¬ 
mitting  the  sale  of  general  merchan¬ 
dise  have  been  found  to  Ixi  most 
satis!'actory  and  involving  the  sim¬ 
plest  procedure  ? 

These,  and  numerous  other  ques¬ 
tions  of  vital  and  timely  importance 
to  credit  executives  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field  will  be  critically 
apjiraised  and  evaluated  for  the 
guidance  of  our  memlx'r  stores  for 
the  next  few  months  ahead. 

Remember,  the  credit  sessions  will 
he  your  Convention.  Arrange  to  at- 


deals  with  the  intricate  i)rocedure  on 
contracts  with  the  United  States 
government.  Every  step,  from  the 
time  the  bid  is  sulanitted  until  the 
settlement  is  adjusted,  is  outlined 
fully.  This  section  was  written  es- 
l)ecially  for  the  Credit  Manual  by 
a  man  of  long  experience  in  govern¬ 
ment  work. 

S^jecial  chapters  deal  with  Anti- 
Trust  and  Fair  Trade  Laws  (Rob- 
inson-Patman  Act  and  the  new  Tyd- 
ings-Miller  law)  ;  Federal  Regula¬ 
tions  on  Hours  and  Wages  (Walsh- 
Healey  and  Wagner  Lalxtr  Rela¬ 
tions  Acts)  ;  Bonds  on  Public  Im¬ 
provements  and  Misapplication  of 
Construction  Funds. 

Included  in  the  new*  text  are  all 
of  the  revisions  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  with  a  full  summary  of  the  ap- 
idication  of  this  important  law  of 
business. 

The  laws  of  contracts,  sales,  title 
retention  contracts,  corporations  and 
partnerships,  fraudulent  convey- 
ences,  commercial  crimes  and  nego¬ 
tiable  instruments,  are  presented  in 
extensive  chapters  written  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  business  law. 


tend  in  i)erson  and  participate  in 
the  discussion  and  make  this  Con¬ 
vention  one  of  courageous  comment. 
Let  us  have  an  understanding  with 
our  respective  managements  to  use 
this  meeting  to  get  at  the  Ixjttom 
of  things  by  revealing  the  real  facts 
so  that  we  can,  at  the  conclusion  of 
our  discussions,  recommend  definite 
action  and  chart  an  intelligent 
course  for  the  somewhat  uncertain 
months  ahead.  Bear  in  mind  that 
your  presence  above  everything  else 
will  helj)  us  materially  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  worthwhile  goal. 


Ruling  on  Discount  of 
Consumers’  Paper 

Your  Division  has  collected  for 
you  all  the  facts  available  to  date 
on  the  new  ruling  published  in  the 
December  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
with  regard  to  rediscounting  notes 
arising  out  of  installment  transac¬ 
tions  between  a  retailer  and  a  con- 
.sumer.  We  are  i)resenting  this  in¬ 
formation  in  the  Close-Ups  column 
appearing  on  page  20  of  this  issue 
of  The  Bulletin  liecause  we  were 
anxious  to  bring  this  matter  also  to 
the  attention  of  your  managements. 

If  you  are  interested,  we  suggest 
that  your  store  discuss  this  problem 
with  its  hanking  connection  and 
find  out  from  them  the  details  .as  to 
the  tyjH,'  of  .service  they  are  in  a 
l)Osition  to  render  to  you  in  case  you 
wish  to  take  adv.antage  of  this  new 
eligibility  feature. 

In  the  meantime,  your  Division, 
in  cooperation  with  tlie  Controllers’ 
Congress,  is  pursuing  this  matter 
further  and  will  .study  all  phases  of 
the  changes  necessary  in  tlie  jiroce- 
dure  of  handling  installment  sales 
paper  so  as  to  enable  stores  to  secure 
additional  working  c,ai)ital  for  funds 
tied  up  in  in.stallment  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable. 


“Drawback”  System 

A  discussion  of  the  “drawback” 
as  against  the  pre-authorizing  sys¬ 
tem  appears  in  this  issue’s  Delivery 
Digest,  page  81.  Credit  men  %vill 
find  this  of  interest. 
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How  HECHT’S  OF  WASHINGTON 
AUTHORIZE  CHARGES  4S%  faster! 


CREDIT  AND  COLLECTION  FACTS  ''AT  A  GLANCE"  WITH  NEW  KARDEX  VISIBLE  RECORD 


vi;h  credit  aiithorizers  are  selling  a 
record,”  says  C.  L.  Bornenian,  Suj»er- 
visor  of  Accounts  Receivable  of  the  llecht 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C.,  ”kardex 
Customer  History  gives  them  the  answer 
at  a  glance,  and  18%  faster  than  our 
previous  system.” 

3  RECORDS  IN  ONE  Hecht's  new  Customer 
History  Record  handles  three  jobs — author¬ 
ization,  refer  and  collection.  These  opera¬ 
tions  are  simplified  and  S|>eeded  up  by 
kardex  progressive  signals  on  the  visible 
margin  of  each  card. 

Absence  of  any  orange  signal  shows  account 
is  O.k. — no  further  checking  needed.  If 
orange  signal  does  appear,  it  indicates  what 
months  are  unpaid,  and  shows  months 


that  are  paid.  A  green  signal,  hy  its  (losi- 
tion,  charts  the  progress  of  collection 
"treatment”.  A  red  signal  warns  the  au- 
thorizer  to  look  for  special  notation  above. 

CREDIT  REFERS  WITHOUT  WAITS  Complete 
facts  for  credit  refer  are  condensed  on  the 
body  of  the  card — credit  rating,  credit 
limit  and  eight  year  history  of  balances  and 


Remington  Rand 


payments.  No  lime  is  lost  in  referring  to 
the  ledgers. 

COLLECTIONS  IMPROVED  Dailj  collection 
review  is  easy.  Colored  signals  "spot”  slow- 
pay  accounts  unmistakably.  Follow-up  ac¬ 
tion  is  faster  and  surer,  enabling  Hecht's 
to  shorten  the  collection  period  and  reduce 
bad  debt  losses. 

HOW  MUCH  CAN  YOUR  STORE  SAVET 

Hecht's  is  hut  one  of  many  progressive 
stores  now  cutting  credit  costs  with 
kardex  Visible.  Let  this  simple,  high- 
sj)eed  record  do  the  same  job  for  you.  For 
free  advance  estimate  of  savings,  phone 
your  Remington  Rand  office  todav  or 
write  Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Dept,  ft-21, 
Buffalo,  New  York. 
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The  Installment  Debt  Today 


How  much  is  it  and  on 
what  terms  is  it  payable? 

Excerpts  from  an  address  before 
the  American  Management  Association 

By  DUDLEY  CATES. 

Vice-President,  Commercial  Investment  Trust  Corp. 


There  seems  to  be  some  kind 
of  business  recession  in  process 
— whether  we  call  it  recession 
or  depression,  by  either  name  it  is 
not  a  rose.  Perhaps  I  should  change 
my  title  to  conform  to  official  ter¬ 
minology.  Whatever  the  name,  we 
are  witnessing  certain  phenomena 
reminiscent  of  an  earlier  period. 
I'he  question  is,  where  do  we  stand  ? 

How  much  is  the  unpaid  install¬ 
ment  debt  and  on  what  terms  is  it 
payable  ? 

Last  summer  I  collaborated  in¬ 
formally  with  memljers  of  the  staff 
of  Standard  Statistics,  Inc.  in  ela¬ 
borate  cakulat'ons  which  to  my  sat¬ 
isfaction,  at  least,  fixed  the  out¬ 
standing  installment  debt  on  auto¬ 
mobiles  only  as  of  December  31, 
1936  at  $1,300,000,000,  this  figure 
including  at  least  10  to  15%  on 
commercial  vehicles  such  as  busses 
and  trucks,  light  delivery  equipment, 
etc.,  which  paper  is  no  more  a  part 
of  outstanding  consumer  debt  than 
is  a  Philadelphia  plan  railroad 
equipment  trust.  Thereafter,  work¬ 
ing  by  myself,  I  arrived  at  $300,- 
CO0,OOO  as  the  total  installment  out¬ 
standings  as  of  the  same  date  on 
electric  refrigerators  and  $100,000- 
000  as  the  total  installment  out¬ 
standings  on  all  other  household 
appliances,  such  as  washing  and 
ironing  machines  and  vacuum  clean¬ 
ers.  Adding  all  of  this  together  and 
deducting  $150,000,000  for  com¬ 
mercial  cars  included  in  the  estimate 
of  motorcar  debt,  makes  a  total  of 
$1,550,000,000  not  including  unpaid 
installments  on  furniture  (a  large 
item),  radios,  clothing,  jewelry  and 
the  like.  I  frankly  haven’t  the 
slightest  idea  how  much  these  items 
amounted  to  at  the  end  of  last  year 
or  now.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
the  outstandings  are  a  much  smaller 
fraction  of  sales  volume  than  in  the 
case  of  automobiles  and  refrigera¬ 


tors,  because  the  terms  are  much 
shorter.  I  do  not  believe  that  all  of 
the  installment  debt  at  the  end  of 
last  year  excejjt  on  private  pas¬ 
senger  automobiles  and  houseliold 
appliances  aggregated  more  than 
$450,000,000.  w’hich  w'ould  make  the 
total  of  consumer  installment  debt 
at  that  time  approximately  $2,000,- 
000,000. 

From  all  indications,  it  is  now 
alx)ut  10%  higher  on  motorcars, 
20%  higher  on  refrigerators  and 
household  appliances,  and  probably 
somewhat  higher  in  the  miscellane¬ 
ous  classifications  including  the  soft 
lines,  but  as  to  the  latter,  I  don’t 
know  and  nobody  knows.  What  I 
am  i)rimarily  interested  in  is  pre¬ 
venting  generalized  exaggerations 
al)out  the  installment  business  in 
general  and  the  installment  business 
as  it  relates  to  soft  merchandise  in 
particular  from  prejudicing  the  posi¬ 
tion,  or  interfering  with  the  opera¬ 
tions,  of  the  soundly-managed  sales 
finance  companies  operating  in  our 
particular  fields.  To  anybody  who 
gets  out  his  gun  on  this  subject.  I 
would  say;  “Look  out  where  you’re 
shooting.” 

With  the  national  income  paid 
out ;  that  is,  the  sum  of  salaries  and 
wages,  dividends  and  etitrepreneu- 
rial  earnings  ^or  1937  estimated  at 
$70,000,000,000,  outstanding  in¬ 
stallment  debt  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  certainly  not  an  undue 
proportion,  whether  it  was  $2,000,- 
000,000  in  accordance  with  my  esti¬ 
mate  or  even  25%  higher.  Either  at 
two  or  two  and  a  half  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  it  was  and  is  around  3  to  4% 
of  the  national  income  and  in  the 
current  year  it  was  a  minor  fraction 
of  the  amount  by  which  1937  in¬ 
come  exceeded  1936.  Any  debt  is 
large  or  small  only  in  terms  of  what 
you  have  to  pay  it  with. 

The  average  running  time  of  the 


average  automobile  note  in  the 
finance  comjiany  ])ortfolio  today  is 
a)  out  two  months  longer  than  at  the 
end  of  1929;  even  so.  more  than 
50%  of  the  automobile  portfolios 
of  the  companies  I  have  mentioned 
is  collectible  within  the  next  six 
months ;  of  the  refrigerator  and 
household  apidiance  paper,  which  is 
ordinarily  on  longer  terms,  more 
than  35%  is  collectible  in  the  same 
l)erio(l.  Combined,  the  three  com¬ 
panies  are  collecting  from  some 
three  and  a  half  million  average 
Americans — doctors,  salesmen,  fac¬ 
tory  workers,  merchants,  farmers, 
clerks,  lawyers — who  live  in  every 
city,  town  and  cross-roads  in  the 
country,  monthly  installments  aver- 
aging  a  little  less  than  $26  per  deb¬ 
tor  family.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
rejKDrt  that  November  collections 
showed  not  the  slightest  variation 
from  the  nonr.al  high  ratio  of  col¬ 
lection  to  total  sums  collectible  that 
has  always  characterized  this  di¬ 
vision  of  the  installment  business. 
Our  codections  reveal  no  sign  of 
depression — yet. 

Average  Debt  Lower 

Back  of  the  installment  note  is 
the  merchandise  which  created  it  in 
the  transaction  between  merchant 
and  ]nirchaser.  Between  1929  and 
1936,  the  average  selling  price  of  a 
new  automobile  declined  $140 — 
from  $743  to  $603,  but  the  utility 
and  value  in  use  increased.  As  a 
result  of  lower  unit  prices,  some¬ 
what  longer  terms  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  cut  in  finance  charges.  lx)th  the 
average  un])aid  balance  and  the 
average  monthly  installment  are 
lower  today  and  are  therefore  less 
of  a  burden  to  the  j^nrehaser.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  trade  magazine 
“Electrical  Merchandising”.  778.000 
domestic  electric  refrigerators  were 
sold  in  1929  at  an  average  price  of 
$292,  whereas  in  the  year  1936, 
2,080,000  electric  refrigerators  were 
sold  at  an  average  retail  iwice  of 
$164,  a  reduction  of  44%.  The 
average  retail  price  of  washing  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  same  period  came 
down  41%,  accompanied  by  sub¬ 
stantial  increa.se  in  volume. 

Probably  90%  of  all  electric  re¬ 
frigerators  and  washing  machines 
are  sold  on  deferred  payments.  I 

{Continued  on  page  89) 
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What  Size,  Please? 

By  L.  R.  GILBERT 

Division  of  Trade  Standards,  National  Bureau  of  Standards 


A  standard  sizing  system 
for  dresses  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards;  and  is  pre¬ 
sented,  for  the  eonsideration 
and  comment  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers,  as  a  pro¬ 
posed  voluntary  commercial 
standard. 


ffriAHEY  didn’t  have  a  thing  in 
my  size,”  is  an  expression 
probably  heard  a  thousand 
times  a  day  as  women  slioppers  pass 
from  one  store  to  another  trying  to 
find  dresses  that  they  feel  like  wear¬ 
ing.  They  don’t  understand,  nor 
can  they  see  any  reason  why  dresses 
l)earing  the  same  size  mark  should 
l)e  a  different  size  in  every  store. 

Of  course,  they  are  apt  to  blame 
the  retailer  for  most  of  their 
troubles,  hut  it  really  isn’t  his  fault. 
He  knows  that  if  a  customer  isn’t 
fitted  he  loses  a  sale,  and  that  if  she 
buys  a  dress  that  doesn’t  fit,  she’ll 
probably  return  it. 

It  is  admitted  that  under  present 
conditions  there  is  a  real  problem ; 
human  bodies  do  vary  considerably 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  standard 
sizing  system  each  manufacturer  or 
buyer  selects  a  system  which  he 
hopes  will  result  in  a  better  fit  for 
his  customers  than  they  can  obtain 
from  his  competitors. 

These  different  systems  naturally 
present  a  conflicting  and  confusing 
maze  of  size  classifications,  designa¬ 
tions,  and  measurements  that  has 
sorely  i)erplexed  the  great  numbers 
of  women  who  buy  ready-made 
dresses,  thus  giving  rise  to  frequent 
misunderstandings  that  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  excessive  returns,  altera¬ 
tions,  and  dissatisfied  customers. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssocia- 
tion  asked  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  survey  the  situation 
looking  toward  standard  size  meas¬ 
urements  for  dresses.  Accordingly, 
we  obtained  available  information 


from  various  sources  and  developed 
a  tentative  draft,  which  is  l)eing  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  proposed  commercial 
standard  for  consideration  and  com¬ 
ment  with  a  view  toward  the  volun¬ 
tary  adoption  of  an  orderly  and  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangement  of  normal  body 
sizes,  dress  size  classifications,  desig¬ 
nations,  and  measurements. 

A  few  have  assumed  that  the 
formulation  of  the  i)roix)sed  stand¬ 
ard  is  part  of  a  plan  toward  Federal 
regulation  or  legislation  on  size 
measurements,  but  nothing  is  further 
from  the  minds  of  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  project.  The  stand¬ 
ard,  if  adopted,  will  represent  a  vol¬ 
untary  movement  which  will  leave 
manufacturers  free  to  continue  their 
])resent  sizing  systems  if  they  wish; 
or  if  the  size  classifications,  desig¬ 
nations,  and  nieasurements  meet 
their  needs  and  are  acceptable  to 
their  retail  outlets,  they  may  make 
such  use  of  the  standard  as  seems 
best  to  them. 

Principles  of  size  designations 
and  a  summary  of  the  proposed 
standard  follow': 

1.  Principles.  In  the  field  of  size 


designations,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  adopted 
broad  basic  principles,  believed  to  be 
simple,  reasonable,  and  understand¬ 
able.  These  constitute  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  size  designations  and 
measurements  contained  in  the  ten¬ 
tative  draft  of  the  projxjsed  com¬ 
mercial  standard. 

(a)  The  first  principle  is  that 
sice  designations  should  be 
based  on  body  measurements ; 
that  is,  a  dress  for  a  32-inch 
bust  should  be  designated  as  a 
size  32,  even  though  the  bust 
measurement  of  the  dress  or 
other  garment  is.  say,  35  inches 
to  allow  the  needed  freedom. 

(b)  The  second  principle  is 
that  sice  designations  should  be 
consistent  for  all  garments; 
i.  e.,  for  a  giz'en  body  measure¬ 
ment,  the  sice  designation 
should  be  identical  jor  z>ests, 
blouses,  szveaters,  jackets,  coats, 
and  the  like.  Example :  For  a 
32-inch  bust,  each  garment, 
from  the  underwear  to  the 
outercoat.  while  l)eing  made 
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.\ii  example  of  the  proposed  standardization.  This  one  applies  to  the  Misses’ 
Dress  rlassihration.  Copies  of  the  complete  Tentative  Draft  of  Proposed 
Commercial  Standard  on  Size  Measurements  for  Women’s  Dresses,  TS-2413, 
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proportionately  larger,  should 
be  designated  as  size  32,  so  that 
a  given  customer  will  need  to 
remember  but  one  size  for  all 
of  these  garments. 

(c)  Principle  three  advocates 
the  elimination  of  age  designa¬ 
tions  to  indicate  size. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that 
age  is  not  a  reliable  index  to 
size,  and  one  can  never  l)e  cer¬ 
tain  whether  the  word  “age” 
indicates  that  the  garment  is  in¬ 
tended  to  fit  an  individual  of  a 
particular  age  or  whether  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  certain  size. 

For  the  most  part,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  larger  num¬ 
bers  such  as  11,  12,  13,  14,  etc., 
are  not  made  for  people  whose 
ages  are  11,  12,  13,  and  14 
years,  but  for  individuals  whose 
busts  measure  29,  30,  31,  and 
32  inches,  resjiectively.  These 
numerals,  when  not  tied  up  to 
“age”,  serve  as  acceptable  size 
designations  for  certain  classes 
of  individuals,  such  as  juniors 
and  misses. 

2.  Body  measurements.  The 
body  sizes  tabulated  in  the  draft  of 
the  projxjsed  standard  cover  Juniors, 
Misses,  and  Regtilar  Size  Women, 
and  should  not  he  confused  with 
either  form  or  dress  measurements. 
The  size  ranges  of  these  are  outlined 
below : 

(a)  Juniors.  From  size  11 
with  a  29-inch  bust,  a  25-inch 
waist,  and  32-inch  hips  to  size 
19  with  a  37-inch  bust,  31 -inch 
waist,  and  40-inch  hips. 

(b)  Mis.<;es.  From  12  to  22. 
Size  12  represents  a  30-inch 
bust,  2Sj4-inch  w'aist,  and  33- 
inch  hips.  Size  22  has  a  40-inch 
bust,  a  34-inch  waist,  and  43- 
inch  hips. 

(c)  Women’s  regular  sizes 
run  from  32  to  50,  size  32  hav¬ 
ing  a  32-inch  bust,  27-inch 
waist,  and  35-inch  hips,  while 
size  50  has  a  50-inch  bust,  a 
44-inch  waist,  and  55j4-inch 
hips. 

3.  Size  classifications.  'I'here 
seems  to  l)e  a  general  feeling  in  the 
industry  that  only  size  classifications 
having  the  support  of  long  usage 
should  lie  included  in  a  standard. 
Therefore,  only  the  six  classifica¬ 
tions  apparently  in  most  general  use 
are  included  in  the  tentative  draft. 
Satisfactory  definitions  for  dress 
classifications  will  probably  always 
reflect  considerable  latitude,  but  the 
information  at  hand  indicates  that 
the  majority  of  women  can  generally 


find  a  fit  in  one  of  these  classifica¬ 
tions,  a  list  of  which  follows: 

(a)  Juniors,  whose  sizes  are 
designated  by  the  odd  numbers, 

11  to  19. 

(b)  Misses,  designated  by 
the  even  numbers,  12  to  20. 

(c)  Little  women  (short 

sizes),  whose  size  designations 
are  12i4,  ISy., 

201/2,  22y2,  24J4,  and  26j4. 

(d)  Regulars,  whose  size 
designations  are  expressed  in 
even  numbers,  such  as  32,  34, 

36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46,  48,  50, 
and  52. 

(e)  Short  stouts,  designated 
by  the  numbers  34J4,  36j^, 
38J^,  40y2,  421^,  44J4,  46J^, 
481^,  50y2,  and  52^4. 

(f)  Stouts,  with  size  desig¬ 
nations  expressed  in  uneven 
numl)ers,  as  37,  39.  41,  43,  45, 

47,  49,  51,  and  53. 

While  it  may  be  true  that  individ¬ 
ual  size  systems  now  in  use  by 
manufacturers  provide  on  the  whole 
a  greater  hidden  range  and  variety 
of  sizes,  neither  the  retailer  nor  the 
consumer  has  any  clue  as  to  where 
the  optimum  fit  may  be  found  ex¬ 
cept  through  time-consuming,  ex¬ 
hausting,  and  expensive  trial-and- 
error  methods.  Although  only  the 
more  jxipular  size  classifications  are 
shown,  the  variety  could  readily  be 
increased  by  the  introduction  of 
additional  standard  classifications 
for  those  who  may  find  it  practicable 
to  use  them. 

4.  Consistency  of  size  classifica¬ 
tions  and  designations.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  method  of  size  classifi¬ 
cation  and  size  designation  be  sys¬ 
tematic,  and  as  a  check  on  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  system  as  a  whole, 
a  chart  showing  the  full  range  of 
suggested  size  classifications  and 
size  designations  has  been  developed 
from  the  data  on  dresses  and  is  now 
a  part  of  the  tentative  draft.  In  this 
chart,  the  actual  bust  (body  meas¬ 
urement)  is  taken  as  a  basis  for 
size  designations,  altbougb  there 
may  be  several  size  designations  for 
a  34-inch  bust.  For  example,  size 
16,  size  16)4,  and  size  34.  each  rep¬ 
resents  a  garment  having  the  same 
bust  measurement  but  with  other 
measurements  varying  enough  to 
justify  separate  classifications. 

5.  Dress  measurements.  In  classi¬ 
fying  the  available  information  on 
measurements,  considerable  varia¬ 
tion  was  found  in  lx)th  body  and 
dress  sizes ;  but  the  average  dress 
measurements  do  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  submitted  by  some 


of  the  most  reliable  manufacturers 
and  dealers  and  seem  to  represent 
the  consensus  of  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  dress  industry.  Obvious¬ 
ly,  however,  their  use  cannot  be  rec¬ 
ommended  or  guaranteed  to  result  in 
a  perfect  fit  for  every  customer. 
Nevertheless,  if  national  standards 
for  size  classifications,  designations, 
and  measurements  could  be  agreed 
upon,  they  would  enable  women  to 
know  what  size  to  ask  for  and  to 
know'  where  alterations,  if  any, 
might  have  to  be  made. 

The  size  classifications.  Juniors, 
Misses,  Little  Women  (Short 
Sizes),  Regulars,  Short  Stouts,  and 
Stouts,  include  measurements  for 
Bust 

Total  length 
Back,  across 
Armhole  circumference 
Waist 

Waist  length,  back 
Hips  (7"  below  waist 
Hips  (10"  below  waist) 

Sleeve  length  (underarm) 

Sleeve  circumference  (upper 
arm) 

Wrist 

It  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  measurements  are  not 
standard  nor  do  they  yet  have  the 
endorsement  of  any  representative 
group.  However,  the  data  should 
serve  to  stimulate  interest  and  call 
forth  constructive  comment  which  is 
necessary  in  the  development  of  a 
standard  designed  to  meet  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  consumer  as  well  as 
producer  groups. 

Copies  of  the  Tentative  Draft  of 
Proposed  Commercial  Standard  on 
Size  Measurements  for  Women’s 
Dresses,  TS-2413,  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  T.  L.  Blanke,  Mana¬ 
ger,  Merchandising  Division,  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York, 
New'  York,  or  the  Division  of  Trade 
Standards,  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Publication  aonroved  by  tbe  Director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
U.  S.  Denartment  of  Commerce. 


FURNITURE  AND 
FLOORCOVERINGS 
The  section  Merchandising  Fur¬ 
niture  and  Floor  Coverings,  which 
starts  on  the  next  page,  was  distri¬ 
buted  to  member  stores  at  tbe  end 
of  December  as  a  pre-market  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  hound  into  this  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  for  permanent  ref¬ 
erence.  This  section  is  the  first  of 
a  semi-annual  series  for  these  de¬ 
partments. 
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STYLE  TRENDS  AND  SELLING  IDEAS 
for  JANUARY— JULY,  1938 


Published  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


So  that  you  and  your  customers 


To  know  your  merchandise  is  half  the 
sales  battle.  To  interestingly  and  con* 
vincingly  present  the  story  oi  your  mer¬ 
chandise  in  your  advertising  is  to  assure 
results.  Imperial  —  lor  more  than  30 
years  the  recognized  leader  in  the  held 
of  tables  —  provides  helpful  services  to 
enoble  you  ond  your  customers  to  know 
Imperial  Tables. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISINGi  consistently  and  persistently  for 
a  period  of  a  quarter  century  has  "pre-sold"  your  cus¬ 
tomers  on  the  desirability  and  quality  of  Imperial  Tables. 


THE  IMPERIAL  MESSENGER  — retail  salesmen's  house  organ 
— published  every  other  month,  continually  provides  your 
organization  vrith  complete  and  interesting  educational 
and  inspirational  material  about  Imperial  policies  and 
products. 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SERVIGE  takes  all  "guess  work" 

out  of  your  advertising  presentation  of  Imperial  Tables. 
Short,  concise,  "fact"  information  for  the  featured  pieces, 
together  with  attractive  illustrations  in  mat  form,  enable 
you  to  do  a  better  job  advertising  Imperial  Tables  and  at 
less  cost. 


GATALOG  —  periodically  published,  the  complete  catalog 
of  the  Imperial  line  is  the  greatest  table  style  book  in 
America.  With  illustrations  are  detailed  descriptions  of 
every  piece,  giving  authentic  facts  on  style,  woods, 
dimensions,  and  finish. 


In  these  services.  Imperial  gives  you  the  facts  to  help  you 
to  sell.  In  addition.  Imperial  Tables  themselves  in  their 
style,  fine  woods,  workmanship,  and  finish  and  attractive 
price  give  you  the  proven  fastest  selling  line  of  fine  tables 
in  America. 
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rURNITUR^ 


MARKET 


THIS  MARK  IS  ON  8,000,000  PIECES  OF  FURNITURE 


•  To  participate  in  150  markets  is  to  learn 
something  about  furniture.  Being  makers  of 
furniture  since  1880  has  put  us  up  against  about 
every  problem  anyone  ever  encountered  in  de¬ 
signing  and  producing  furniture.  No  one  can 
successfully  design  furniture  who  doesn’t  in¬ 
clude  the  best  things  in  traditional  design  with 
new  ideas  reflecting  current  tastes.  This  we  have 
done  for  57  years — and  successfully!  To  date, 
that  little  Karpen  name-plate  has  gone  on  up¬ 
wards  of  8  million  pieces  of  furniture. 

The  January  Market  is  our  150th!  This  year — 
1938 — finds  our  designers  and  our  salesmen 
more  excited  and  enthusiastic  than  ever  over  the 
line  we  offer  to  the  buyers  of  the  nation.  All 
we’ve  learned  in  149  markets  about  what  makes 
furniture  SELL  has  gone  into  the  line  we  present 
at  this  150th  market.  And  a  lot  more  besides. 


For  in  highways  and  byways  Karpen  has  picked 
up  ideas  the  consumer  likes  to  see  embodied  in 
the  furniture  he  buys.  All  this  we’ve  wrapped 
up  in  a  line  which  is  the  tops  in  Karpen  history 
for  style,  workmanship,  and  real  values. 

Karpen  Mattresses 

Karpen  mattresses  were  created  to  give  you  a 
live  selling  line — something  new  and  different 
to  dramatize,  with  a  Karpen  label  that  has 
nationwide  acceptance.  Dealers  favor  Karpen 
mattresses  not  only  because  of  their  excellent 
quality  and  construction,  but  because  of  the 
quick  turnover.  Typical  of  the  many  unique  and 
patented  features  is  the  famous  "Pil-O-Rest,” 
an  irresistibly  appealing  and  exclusive  comfort 
creation  which  again,  next  year,  is  going  to  make 
profits  for  Karpen  dealers. 


S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 


CHICAGO 

MERCHANDISE  MART 

Market  Opens 
JANUARY 


NEW  YORK 

ONE  PARK  AVENUE 

Market  Opens 
JANUARY  17TH 


LOS  ANGELES 

FURNITURE  MART 

Market  Opens 
JANUARY  17TH 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

FURNITURE  EXCHANGE 

Market  Opens 
JANUARY  24TH 
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Baker.  Breakfront  with  yew  wood 
bandings  from  new  Milling  Road  group. 


^iddicomb  Furniture  Co.  Swedish  Modem 
Iresser  in  Prima  Vera.  Drawer  pulls  and 
lecoration  are  leather  overlay  on  wood. 


?re 


3„\e 


FURNITURE 


S  retailers  go  to  market  this 
year  they  are  animated  by  a  keen 
interest  in  the  further  development 
of  trends  which  they  observed,  fre¬ 
quently  in  unfinished  form,  at  the 
various  November  markets.  They 
are  hopeful,  and  in  this  they  are  well 
justified,  that  the  showings  they  see 
will  provide  them  with  real  news  for 
their  customers. 

Modem 

Prominent  on  the  homefurnish- 
ings  horizon  as  1938  opens  is  the 
style  called  Swedish  Modern.  The 
name,  inspired  by  the  fact  that  Swe¬ 
dish  designers  have  been  leaders  in 
l)reaking  away  from  the  rigid  rules 
of  functional  Modern,  is  too  narrow 
in  its  implications,  but  serves  its  pur¬ 
pose  well  enough  as  a  designation 


for  furniture  of  contemporary  de¬ 
sign  which  has  lightness,  grace  and 
some  evidence  of  artistic  imagination 
in  its  design. 

This  furniture  is  delicately  scaled, 
uses  tapering  legs,  occasional  bevel¬ 
ing.  It  is  shown  in  pale  finishes  for 
the  most  part,  but  occasionally  in 
darker  tones.  On  case  goods,  drawer 
pulls  may  be  chromium,  copper,  the 
wood  itself,  or,  an  interesting  new 
note,  a  leather  overlay  on  wood. 
Much  of  it  is  rustic,  or  at  least  pro¬ 
vincial,  in  its  asjTCct ;  but  the  beauti¬ 
ful  scaling  has  its  own  formality, 
and  the  pieces  combine  well  with 
much  traclitional  furniture. 

Some  of  the  furniture  called  Swe¬ 
dish  Modern  is  actually  the  work  of 
Swedish  designers,  interpreted  and 
adapted  for  American  tastes.  For 


Widdicomb  Furaitnre  Co.  Showroom  display,  Swedish  Modem. 


AU-mahogany. 

Imperial. 


this  furniture,  typical  Swedish  color 
schemes  and  fabrics  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  Swedish  weavers. 

Other  furniture,  bound  to  be 
called  Swedish  Modern  by  stores 
and  by  the  public  because  it  is  in¬ 
fused  with  the  same  free  craftsman¬ 
ship,  has  been  developed  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  by  American  designers. 
These  designers  have  broken  away 
in  the  same  spirit  of  revolt  from  the 
theory  that  function  alone  must  in¬ 
spire  form.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
this  happened  when  one  considers 
an  observation  recently  made  by  one 
of  the  most  imaginative  and  success¬ 
ful  of  this  younger  group  of  furni¬ 
ture  designers:  that  rigid  doctrines 
of  functionalism,  applied  without 
imagination,  “have  acted  as  a  blight 
on  interior  design  so  that  we  have 
lost  our  sense  of  humor  in  pursuit 
of  the  perfect  expression  of  func¬ 
tion.” 

Still  other  expressions  of  Swedish 
Modern  influence  are  already  to  be 
seen  in  certain  applications  more  or 
less  grafted  upon  pieces  of  fairly 
stereotyped  design  (more  traditional 
than  Modern  in  character).  Deco¬ 
rated  frames  of  light  woods  on  up¬ 
holstered  pieces;  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  slender  legs  for  the  more 
solid  underpinnings  usually  associ¬ 
ated  with  this  type  are  the  outstand¬ 
ing  feature.  In  volume  lines,  a  sea¬ 
soning  and  air  of  styling  is  achieved 
by  these  means.  The  realistic  mer¬ 
chandiser  will  realize  that  there  is 
an  essential  salability  in  the  new 
mode  which  can  be  capitalized  all 
the  way  down  the  line,  right  into  the 
volume  class, 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

While  the  Swedish  Modern  note 
is  the  most  interesting  news  and  will 
dominate  the  Modern  showdngs  be¬ 
cause  of  its  freshness,  the  large  bulk 
of  Modern  shown  will  follow  gen¬ 
erally  the  massive,  dovvn-to-the-floor 
lines  with  which  we  are  familiar.  In 
this  mass  volume  group,  there  is 
evidence,  however,  of  a  softening  of 
line  achieved  by  roimded  corners, 
and  more  conservative  styling. 


From  the  American  Furniture 
Mart  comes  this  report :  “In  the  low 
priced  field  where  modern  has  been 
the  undisputed  leader  for  several 
years,  replacing  practically  75^  of 
the  unstyled  or  borax  furniture  of 
the  past,  tlie  reformation  now  being 
enforced  in  modern  is  expected  to  be 
reflected  in  a  simple,  streamlined 
styling,  boraxed  mainly  through  the 
use  of  highly  figured  woods,  used  in 
striking  contrasts.  Gadgets  in  the 
form  of  built-in  reading  and  make¬ 
up  lights  will  probably  appear  in 
many  headboards  and  on  dressers 
and  vanities  with  electric  clocks, 
secret  compartments,  built-in  trinket 
boxes,  ash  trays  and  other  plus  fea¬ 
tures  expected  on  many  of  the  bor¬ 
axed  modern  lines,  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  on  modern  in  the  upper 
brackets,” 

At  least  two  manufacturers  are 
paying  special  attention  to  the  style 
called  Mexican  Modern.  There  is  a 
certain  novelty  and  whimsy  in  the 
Mexican  touches  which  makes  it 
suitable  for  informal  rooms  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  rooms.  The  so-called  “trop¬ 
ical”  influence  appears  in  one  way 
of  another  in  bedroom  suites  of  sim¬ 
ple  lines  and  bleached  woods. 

Traditional 

18th  Century  English: 

The  same  new  note  of  delicacy 
and  grace  evident  in  Modern  ex¬ 
presses  itself  in  the  popular  18th 
Century  group  in  a  shifting  away 
from  ornateness,  and  a  continuing 


Imperial.  Popular-price. 


Union-National.  Bamboo  effect  tumii 


I 


teresting  variation  on  the  Colonial 
theme.  It  was  originally  develoixid, 
in  a  sparse,  forthright  and  essential¬ 
ly  functional  style,  by  the  religious 
sect  known  as  the  Shakers,  who  es¬ 
tablished  communities  in  New  York, 
New  England,  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
Pine  is  the  wood  used.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  who  has  adapted  this  style 
and  features  it,  has  developed  it 
along  Modern  rather  than  provincal 
lines,  stressing  its  functional  char¬ 
acteristics. 


Early  American,  Federal  and 
American  Empire: 

The  Colonial  Williamsburg  intlu- 
ence  has  increased  interest  in  Early 
^Vmerican  examples  of  English  fur¬ 
niture.  A  number  of  manufacturers 
are  exploring  the  possibilities  of  the 
whole  period  of  American  furniture¬ 
making  which  extended  from  1700 
to  1850.  The  American  Empire 
l^riod,  during  which  American  de¬ 
signers  followed  French  models, 
produced  many  pieces  which  lend 
themselves  well  to  Baroque  treat¬ 
ment. 


Lullabye.  Nursery  group. 


Victorian  and  Baroque: 

While  a  number  of  manufacturers 
show  in  their  lines  a  few  Victorian 
pieces  and  pieces  whose  fabric  or  de¬ 
tailing  suggests  the  Baroque,  there 
is  a  general  understanding  evident 
that  these  influences  are  best  trans¬ 
lated  in  terms  of  drapery  treatments, 
mirror  decoration  and  backgrounds 
rather  than  in  too  much  manipula¬ 
tion  of  basic  furniture  styles. 

Seventeenth  Century  Oak:  For 
no  apparent  reason  there  seems  to 
be  some  revival  of  interest  in  this 
period,  and  at  least  one  manufac¬ 
turer  who  features  it  has  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  restyling  it 
along  somewhat  simplified  and 
smaller-scaled  lines. 

Queen  Anne:  Queen  Anne  pieces 
are  finding  a  place  in  many  of  the 
smart  decorator  schemes  which  mix 
Modern  with  whatever  Traditional 
themes  seem  to  lend  themselves  to 
sharp,  new  treatments.  This  is  a 
highly  modernized  Queen  Anne, 
emphasized  and  simplified  in  the 
same  manner  as  Modern  Victorian. 


The  following  reports  from  man¬ 
ufacturers  do  not,  nor  are  they  in¬ 
tended  to,  cover  all  the  showings 
scheduled  for  the  various  January 
markets.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  they  cover  a  representative 
cross  section: 


McKay.  Chrome  group. 
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hugany,  is  called  Autumn  Prima  \’era. 
The  drawer  pulls  and  the  sides  of  the 
mirrors  show  a  hand  stitched  leather 
overlay  on  wood.  The  leather  is  of  a 
slightly  darker  color  than  the  wood.  The 
same  handwork  detail  is  carried  out  on 
top  of  the  dresser  by  bordering  the  sur¬ 
face  veneers  with  cross-banding,  giving, 
says  the  manufacturer,  the  effect  of  cus¬ 
tom  made  furniture. 


American  mahogany.  Modern  and  18th 
Century. 

Style  Notes:  Bleached  and  blond  fin¬ 
ishes  will  be  featured  as  will  patina  hand 
blended  finishes. 

Merchaiidisinq  and  Promotion: 

A  special  chair  promotion  is  planned, 
with  national  advertising. 


Imperial  Furniture  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mieh. 

The  new  line  of  tables  will  be  comt>re- 
hensive  in  the  18th  Century  style,  includ¬ 
ing  additional  reproductions. 

Merchandisinq  and  Promotion : 

National  advertising;  a  retail  sales¬ 
men’s  house  organ,  “The  Imperial  Mes¬ 
senger”  :  complete  catalog ;  and  news- 
pat)er  advertising  service  giving  informa¬ 
tion  on  featnrecl  pieces,  with  mat  illus¬ 
trations,  make  up  this  manufacturer’s  pro¬ 
gram  of  dealer  helps. 


Dunbar  Furniture  Co., 

Berne,  Indiana 

Style  Emphasis:  Eciually  divided  l)e- 
tween  Modern  and  Traditional. 

.Additions  to  line :  -\n  entire  room  group 
ill  .American  walnut  representing  a  one- 
room  apartment  set-up  with  dining,  liv¬ 
ing  and  sleeping  facilities.  An  additional 
budget  ensemble,  adding  a  third  to  this 
manufacturer’s  present  two  “Basic 
Rooms.”  And  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
modern,  traditional  and  commercial  pieces. 
(It  should  be  observed  that  much  of  this 
manufacturer’s  line,  designed  by  Edward 
W'ormley,  has  for  some  time  exhibited 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  freetlom 
and  delicate  scaling  notable  in  the  so- 
called  Swedish  Modern.) 

Style  Notes:  This  line,  heretofore  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  mahogany,  now  exhibits 
use  of  .-\merican  walnut  combined  with 
maple  in  natural  color.  Several  new  items 
will  be  in  natural  mahogany  color,  and 
Old  English  mahogany  finish,  bleached 
mahogany  and  French  beechwood  will  be 
featured. 

Merchandisinq  and  Promotion : 

This  company  supplies  two  consumer 
booklets.  “Decorating  the  Home  of  To¬ 
day”  and  “The  Basic  Rooms”,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  highly  developed  group  plan. 
They  also  publish  a  house  organ,  “The 
Survey”,  for  dealers. 


Tomlinson  of  High  Point, 

High  Point,  N.  C. 

Style  Emphasis:  18th  Centurv  and  Vic¬ 
torian. 

Additions  to  line:  .-Xbout  a  dozen  new 
designs  in  Regency  style  to  top  upholstery 
line.  Small  English  club  grouping.  Com¬ 
plete  new  line  of  two-piece  suites  with  re¬ 
lated  chair  for  third  piece. 

Style  Notes:  Baroque  revival  has  made 
this  manufacturer  conscious  of  need  of 
more  elaborately  carved  pieces.  Virtorian 
influence  strong  in  this  case,  because  large 
pro))ortion  of  business  is  in  South,  which 
is  considered  biggest  field  for  Victorian. 
Increased  demand  has  influenced  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  new'  blonde  finish  on  tra¬ 
ditional  design.  In  upholsterv  the  line 
shows  marked  trend  toward  lighter  colors, 
such  as  eggshell,  beige,  sand,  e''ru,  cocoa, 
gold.  etc.  On  the  better  merchandise,  there 
is  considerable  use  of  edgings  and  more 
unusual  trimmings.  This  manufacturer 
finds  tapestries  receiving  more  attention 
than  in  several  years,  and  believes  thev 
will  be  in  demand  during  19.18. 

Merchandisinq  and  Promotion : 

Developing  a  program  covering  each  of 
the  six  groups  that  comprise  the  line. 
Program  based  on  main  retail  functions 
of  merchandising,  advertising,  disrlay  and 
.sales  training. 


Union-National.  Junior  hreakfront. 


Baker  Furniture,  Inr., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mieh. 

Style  emphasis:  18th  Century. 

Additions  to  line:  A  promotional  18th 
Century  group  in  the  Milling  Road  line 
(shown  unfinished  at  November  market.) 
An  old  English  shopfront  is  used  to  dis¬ 
play  the  group.  Tlic  collection  consists 
of  approximately  (iO  pieces,  which  include 
two  dining  room  sets,  two  bedroom  sets, 
together  with  related  pieces,  and  a  com¬ 
plete  living  room  selection.  Style  is  typi¬ 
cally  (ieorgian  English.  Yew  wood  band¬ 
ings  are  used  on  the  pieces,  to  give  a 
little  more  life  than  mahogany  banded 
edges  and  not  quite  the  sharp  contrast 
of  satin  wood. 

Style  Notes:  More  use  of  linen  for 
upholstery.  Increased  interest  in  Early 
American  (not  Colonial)  reproductions. 

Merchandisinq  and  Promotion : 

The  new  Milling  Road  group,  de¬ 
scribed  above,  is  offered  as  a  shop,  housed 
Itehind  an  old  English  shopfront.  The 
factory  requires  stock  purchases  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  to  secure  the  representation 
of  this  new  line. 


Karpeii  &  Bros., 

Chirago,  Ill. 

Style  Emphasis  :  Modern  and  Victorian. 
Additions  to  line:  A  custom-made  line 
of  overstuffed  English  club  furniture. 
.-Mso  a'lditions  in  I'rencli,  N’ictorian,  Early 


Heywood-Wakefield  Company, 

Gardner,  Mass. 

Style  Emphasis:  Modern  and  Early 
American. 

Additions  to  line:  A  complete  new 
line  of  reed  and  rattan  furniture:  some 
new  Early  .American  upholstered  furni- 
m  ture  in  the  Old  Colony  line. 

M  Style  Notes :  More  emphasis  on  the 

■  new  Wheat  finish  featured  by  this  manu- 

facturer  on  Modern.  In  rattan  furniture 
a  Hawaiian  style,  created  by  .Alfons 
Bach,  will  be  introduced. 

Merchandisinq  and  Promotion  : 

Will  continue  the  Old  Colony  promo- 
tion  campaign  begun  last  year.  National 
advertising  includes  an  offer  to  send  to 
M  consumers  for  a  nominal  charge  a  cc^py 
I  of  the  Old  Colony  booklet.  Requests  are 
filled,  then  sorted  out  according  to  sell- 
ing  areas  and  salesmen  in  their  restnjc- 
tive  territories  pass  the  letters  on  to  their 
dealers.  Booklets  with  store  imprint  and 
mailing  envelopes  are  also  available  to 
Franklin  dealers. 


Widdieomb  Furniture  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mieh. 

Style  Emphasis:  Swedish  Modern. 

Additiotis  to  line :  Swedish  Modern  ad¬ 
ditions.  The  Swedish  Modern  group  was 
presented  for  the  first  time  at  the  Novem¬ 
ber  market.  It  is  of  original  Swedish 
design,  interpreted  and  adapted  to  con¬ 
temporary  American  homes.  Original  de¬ 
signs  are  those  of  David  Blomberg  and 
Carl  Malmsen;  adaptations  are  by  David 
L.  Evans  and  Clarence  G.  Kimerly.  The 
fabric  coverings  are  adapted  from  designs 
by  Elsa  Gullberg. 

An  example  of  this  furniture  is  shown 
on  the  first  page  of  the  article  on  “Style 
Trends”.  This  is  a  dresser  from  one 
of  the  two  bedroom  suites.  It  is  made 
in  Prima  Vera,  available  in  two  finishes. 
One  is  blond,  called  Wheil  Prima  Vera 
(almost  a  natural  treatment  of  this  light 
wood)  the  other,  resembling  brown  ma- 
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Jamestown-Royal 

American  Chair  Company, 

Sheboygan,  Wise. 

Style  liiiil'liasis :  Karly  American  and 
Modern. 

Additions  to  line:  About  fifty  new  pat¬ 
terns  will  be  shown.  These  include  Early 
American  upholstered  and  dinette  lines, 
Modern  and  18th  Century  chairs,  occa¬ 
sional  chairs,  and  Modern  dinettes. 

Style  Notes:  Two  new  wood  finishes 
will  be  introduced  for  the  dinette  groups; 
a  new  maple  to  be  called  Hazel,  and  a 
new  modern  finish  to  be  called  Sand. 

Merchandising  and  Promotion  : 

Expect  to  have  some  s|>ecial  group 
items  in  chairs,  pull-up,  lounge  and 
boudoir. 

Franklin  Furniture  Co., 

Columbiana,  Ohio. 

Style  Emphasis:  17tli  Century  Oak, 
and  18th  Century. 

Additions  to  line:  The  oak  group  is 
being  restyled  and  new  pieces  are  Iteiiig 
added.  In  the  18th  Century  group,  new 
sofas  and  upholstered  chairs  are  lieing 
adde<l.  In  the  commercial  group,  new 
chairs  and  suites  are  lieing  added,  also 
some  modern  suites.  A  few  suites  with 
carved  top  rails  are  lieing  added. 

Merchandising  and  Promotion ; 

Special  chairs  and  suites  for  quantity 
promotion. 

Herman  Miller  Furniture  Co., 

Zeeland,  Mirh. 

Style  Emphasis:  Modern  and  Shaker. 
Additions  to  line:  A  few  modern  pieces. 
Style  notes:  This  manufacturer  fea¬ 
tures  woods  which  are  naturally  light, 
such  as  pine,  and  places  less  emphasis  on 
bleached  woods. 

Merchandising  and  Promotion : 

The  two  lines  are  featured  as  a  “gal¬ 
lery”  set-up,  called  the  Galleries  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  Design. 

Jamestown-Royal, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y, 

Style  Emphasis:  MtKlern  and  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  own  style,  called  Pajama. 

Additions  to  line:  Swedish  Modern 
pieces. 

Style  Notes:  This  manufacturer  finds 
bleached  mahogany  finish  gaining  favor. 


Merchandising  and  Promotion : 

A  new  item,  in  copyrighted,  patented 
presentation  will  be  shown  in  Chicago. 

Empire  Case  Goods  Co. 

(Bedroom  furniture) 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Style  Emphasis:  Modern;  French  and 
English  18th  Century. 

Additions  to  line:  New  items  in  Louis 
X\’,  Louis  XVT,  Modern,  Chippendale 
and  Colonial. 

Tennessee  Furniture  Corp., 

Chattanooga,  Tonn. 

Style  Emphasis :  Modern. 

Additions  to  line:  New  items  in  Mod¬ 
ern,  French  and  18th  Century. 

Phoenix  Chair  Co., 

Sheboygan,  Wise. 

Style  Emphasis:  I8th  Century. 
Additions  to  line :  New  numbers  in 
18th  Century  chairs  and  functional  Mod¬ 
ern  dinettes. 

Style  Notes:  More  elegance  in  cover 
selections,  traced  by  this  manufacturer  to 
influence  of  Paris  F'xposition.  New  fin¬ 
ishes,  inspired  by  Mexican  Modern  influ¬ 
ence.  The  finishes  featured  are  Russet, 
on  mahogany,  and  Desert  Sand. 

Williamsburg  Craftsmen,  Inc,, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Only  apnrovetl  reproductions  of  18th 
Century  furniture  shown  in  restored 


Empire  Case  Goods 


Williamsburg  are  in  this  line.  Additions 
are  being  made  to  it  in  the  whole  range 
it  covers,  which  includes  not  only  furni¬ 
ture  but  most  of  the  home  furnishings 
items  shown  in  the  Williamsburg  restora¬ 
tion. 

Merchandising  and  Promotion: 

L’ntil  now  these  lines  have  been  distri¬ 
buted  entirely  through  a  few  selected  dis¬ 
tributors  in  zones  assigned  exclusively  to 
them.  Startitig  Decemlier  1937  the  group’s 
licensed  manufacturers  are  licensed  to 
sell  to  dealers  generally,  outside  of  these 
reserved  zones. 

Stattoii  Furniture  Co., 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Style  emphasis:  Early  American  only. 
Additions  to  line :  Approximately  forty 
patterns  of  Early  American  “Trutype” 
reproductions  in  solid  mahogany  and 
maple.  The  1938  line  will  be  completely 
open  stock. 

Style  Notes:  A  variety  of  finishes  such 
as  have  not  been  used  in  this  line  hereto¬ 
fore  are  promised. 

Alliance  Furniture  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Style  Emphasis:  18th  Century  and 
Louis  XV  and  XVI. 

Additions  to  line:  Louis  XV  and  XVI 
pieces. 

Style  Notes:  Satinwood  and  avodire 
will  be  featured. 

Merchandising  and  Promotion: 

Small  four  page  brochures  on  featured 
suites  are  supplied  for  salesmen,  giving 
information  on  period  details  and  con¬ 
struction. 

Union-National  Furniture  Co., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

Style  Emphasis:  18th  Century. 
Additions  to  line:  Junior  breakfront 
bookcases,  smaller  in  size  than  the  usual 
ones  and  believed  to  be  especially  adapt¬ 
able  for  apartments  and  smaller  rooms. 
•A  bedroom  suite,  in  mahogany  or  wal¬ 
nut,  has  bamboo  effect  turning,  a  style 
note  which  ties  in  with  current  interest 
in  bamboo  motifs.  (These  additions  were 
shown  in  November.) 

Howell  Co., 

(Metal  furniture) 

St.  Charles,  Mich. 

-Additions  to  the  line  and  emphasis  in 
this  manufacturer’s  promotional  plans  are 
ilirected  toward  the  increased  use  of  metal 
furniture  in  the  kitchen  and  dinette. 

McKay  Company, 

(Metal  furniture) 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Additions  to  line:  Three  new  summer 
settees,  in  wide  range  of  colors.  Thirty- 
five  exclusive  summer  fabric  designs. 

Merchandising  and  Promotion : 

Gift  tag,  satin  display  banner,  ad  mats 
and  display  cards  are  available. 

Lloyd  Manufacturing  Co., 

(Metal  furniture) 

Menominee,  Mirh. 

Additions  to  line:  New  designs  by 
Kem  Weber  and  Alfons  Bach  in  chromi¬ 
um  and  outdoor  furniture  pieces. 
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J _ lARL\  in  December  a  meeting 

of  the  Style  Trend  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers 
showed  the  domestic  carpet  and  rug 
manufacturers  to  be  well  agreed  on 
the  following  style  predictions, 
which  are  confirmed  by  reports  to 
The  Bulletin  from  individual 
companies  in  the  field; 

This  year  sees  the  full  emergence 
of  a  new  style  theme  in  carpets  and 
rugs,  the  looked-for  successor  to  the 
“texture”  theme.  Just  as  “texture” 
succeeded  plain  broadloom,  this  new 
development,  a  subtle  and  refined 
patterning  with  “texture”  interest, 
already  strong  in  higher-price  lines, 
now  gives  evidence  of  spreading  in¬ 
to  volume  markets.  Restraint  is  the 
dominant  note  in  the  design ;  there 
is  no  definite  pattern  but  a  subtle 
play  of  light  and  shade,  of  mingling 
of  plain  and  twisted  yarns,  of  con¬ 
ventionalized,  abstract  or  leaf  and 
flower  motifs.  One  leading  manufac¬ 
turer  reports  to  The  Bulletin  a 
definite  extension  of  interest  in  the 
self-tone  patterned,  texture  effect 
hitherto  confined  to  his  higher-priced 
line,  and  now  offers  the  same  theme 
in  a  group  of  popular  priced  Wil¬ 
tons. 

With  design  subdued,  color  be¬ 
comes  more  important.  Pale  pastels 
remain  a  prestige  note  for  the  deco¬ 
rators  and  the  special  demands  of  the 
West  Coast  trade ;  but  there  will  be 
a  general  tendency  to  clear  and 
lighter  colors.  Rosy  tones  will  be 
definitely  in  demand,  blues  will  be 
redder,  and  dark  shades  will  include 
warm  burgundies  and  clarets  and 
warm  colors  to  harmonize  with  the 
plum  shades  found  popular  in  deco¬ 
rative  fabrics.  Gray  is  on_  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  green,  while  declining 


from  its  former  volume  peak,  will 
be  found  in  clear,  soft  shades. 

A  most  interesting  development 
of  the  coming  market  will  be  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  18th  Century 
Design,  chiefly  in  carpeting,  and 
also  in  rugs  without  borders.  Sev¬ 
eral  manufacturers  will  show  pat¬ 
terns  of  this  type,  some  of  them 
suggesting  Adam  influence.  Vic¬ 
torian  patterns,  too,  will  be  shown 
in  increased  number.  Both  of  these 
types  have  quickly  found  their 
way  down  from  the  highest  price 
ranges  to  general  jwpularity. 

Reproductions  of  Oriental  pat¬ 
terns  are  expected  to  show  c«ntinued 
decline.  But  it  is  expected  that  the 
fewer  patterns  shown  will  represent 
more  careful  selection  of  design,  and 
again  the  influence  of  lighter  colors, 
particularly  in  ivory,  tan  and  pale 
gold  backgrounds  will  be  felt.  Early 
American  designs  follow  the  trend 
toward  smaller,  all-over  design,  wdth 
vari-colored  effects  in  which  no 
single  color  predominates. 

*  *  * 

The  following  reports  from  man¬ 
ufacturers  do  not,  nor  are  they  in¬ 
tended  to,  cover  all  the  lines  that 
will  be  shown.  It  is  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  representative. 

Bigelow-Sanford: 

Style  Emfhasis:  Texture  effects  and 
unusual  18th  Century  patterns. 

Additions  to  Axwinster  line:  In  hook 
type,  new  color  effects  with  burgundy 
predominating.  One  item,  in  Beauvais 
quality,  is  a  hook  with  red  and  black 
moresque  background  and  several  soft  top 
colors.  In  direct  modern,  there  is  a  multi¬ 
colored  texture  block  on  a  claret  back¬ 
ground  in  moresque  yarns.  New  Persian 
type  patterns  feature  rich  red.  Self-tone 
designs  are  prominent  additions  in  rugs 
and  carpets.  number  of  new  designs  of 


18th  Century  and  Victorian  feeling  have 
been  added. 

Additions  to  IViltoii  line:  In  popular 
price  range  a  group  of  self  color  designs 
to  meet  demand  for  18th  Century  types. 
.\  modernized  palm  leaf  on  moresque 
ground,  and  a  stylized  wheat  pattern  in 
clear  modern  colors  are  featured  in 
.'\-tlantic  grade.  Floral  and  leaf  designs 
with  texturous  effects  and  18th  Century 
Fnglish  floral  medallion  designs  in  self 
color  will  be  shown.  In  higher  bracket 
Wiltons,  a  new  Duo-Weave  pattern  in  a 
warm  gray  recognizes  increased  interest 
in  this  color.  A  Swedish  provincial  type 
appears  in  two  (lualities.  A  French  pro¬ 
vincial  floral  and  scroll  design  in  beige  to 
brown  is  featured  in  Pawtucket  grade,  for 
Provincial  and  \’ictorian  interiors. 

Patterns  have  been  added  to  the  “Tailor 
Made  Service”,  including  self-color 
Beauvais,  Fervak  and  Atlantic  designs 
and  texture,  hook  and  18th  Century 
English  effects  in  Nantasket,  Lewis, 
h'ervak  and  Sanforstan. 

Style  Notes:  Blues,  reds,  green,  and 
wood  tones  in  both  plain  and  figured,  and 
subtle  floral  medallion  18th  Century  Eng¬ 
lish  designs  are  important. 

Firth  Carpet  Company: 

Style  Emphasis:  Texture.  Borderless 
rugs  with  wide  size  choice. 

Additions  to  line:  A  new  texture  fab¬ 
ric,  “Swedish  Primitive.”  A  sheen  fabric 
Chinese  Lustertuft.  An  18th  Century 
“Document  Designs”  group,  .\dditions 
to  regular  lines. 

Style  Notes:  All  designs  and  colorings 
are  on  the  conservative  side.  Colors  con¬ 
tinue  “woody”  in  tone.  New  delicate  pas¬ 
tels  are  shown.  Wider  color  selection  is 
featured,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  there 
are  many  variations  of  the  same  color. 

A.  &  M.  Karagheusian : 

Style  Emphasis:  Patterns  in  self  tone, 
with  a  strong  texture  interest. 

Additions  to  line:  New  patterns  in 
Gulistan  Carpeting. 

Two  new  lines  of  broadloom  Wilton, 
the  Ruxton  and  the  Afton,  both  popular 
price,  but  styled  to  appeal  to  same  taste 
as  Gulistan  carpeting,  that  is,  softly  pat¬ 
terned  plain  shade  with  moresque  yarns 
to  create  a  feeling  of  texture. 

A  new  Axminster  quality  at  the  lowest 


price  level — the  Chilton,  with  fifteen  pat¬ 
terns  in  the  line. 

New  borderless  patterns  in  the  Pen- 
hurst  Axminister  line. 

The  four  lines,  together  wkh  the  Bramp¬ 
ton  and  Baronet  Hardtwist,  making  six 
in  all,  will  be  presented  and  nationally 
advertised  as  “Room-Fit  Rugs”,  sold  from 
samples  and  backed  by  mill  and  jobber 
inventories. 

Style  Notes:  The  manufacturer  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  self  tone,  patterned  Wilton 
with  texture  effect  will  appeal  to  a  public 
that  is  plaiti-shade  conscious  but  looking 
for  something  more  practical  and  inter¬ 
esting  than  plain-shade  or  hardtwist.  This 
belief  is  based  on  the  success  of  the  Gulis- 
tan  Carpeting  in  higher  price  range.  A 
new  color  to  be  introduced  in  Gulistan 
Carpeting  will  be  helio  gray,  a  gray  with 
a  lavender  cast. 

Hardwick  &  Magee  Co.: 

Style  Emphasis:  No  marked  change  in 
patterns  from  six  months  ago  but  a  ten¬ 
dency  towards  lighter  colorings. 

AddUiotis  to  line:  A  new  grade,  the 
“Centurian”,  made  broadloom  in  "Tailor 
Made  Rugs.”  General  additions  to  exist¬ 
ing  lines. 

C.  H.  Masland: 

(Bedroom  Rugs) 

Style  Emphasis:  Texture  types  pre¬ 
dominate. 

Additions  to  line:  New  patterns  and 
colorings  in  practicaMy  all  grades. 

Style  Notes:  Period  influences,  espe¬ 
cially  18th  Century.  Lighter  and  more 
subtle  colors. 

Alexander  Smith: 

Style  Emphasis :  Texture. 

Additiotis  to  line :  New  (jualities  as 
well  as  new  patterns  will  be  featured. 
A  new  series  of  floor-plan  rugs,  to  be 
known  as  Series  K,  will  be  in  a  high 
quality  Axminster,  offered  in  six  pat¬ 
terns,  moderns  and  florals  predominating. 
-All  of  the  present  floor-plan  lines  will  be 
expanded,  including  the  solid  colors,  of 
which  five  new  ones  will  be  shown.  Con¬ 
siderable  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  fig¬ 
ured  floor-iplans.  A  number  of  additions 
will  be  made  to  the  Ardsley,  Regal  and 
Special  Axminster  lines,  including  many 
modern  designs. 

A  number  of  colors  have  been  added 
to  the  broadloom  lines.  Textured  plains 
will  be  much  in  evidence  and  figured 
broadloom  lines  will  show  many  Mod¬ 
erns,  Chintzes  and  Floral  and  Leaf  effects. 

Amsterdam  Textiles: 

This  manufacturer  of  cotton  rugs  has 
embarked  on  a  campaign  to  popularize 
his  Tex-Tred  (braided)  and  Sof-Tred 
(woven)  for  all  year  use  in  all  rooms 
of  the  house,  of  whatever  period  or  degree 
of  formality.  Quick  delivery  on  special 
sizes  is  featured.  Some  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  made  to  show  the 
adaptability  of  this  type  of  rug  to  various 
schemes  of  decoration. 

Marshall  Field  &  Co.  (Karastan) : 

Style  Emphasis:  Orientals.  In  Town- 
house,  Early  Victorian  (Regency)  and 
Baroque. 

Additions  to  line:  New  Orientals  in 
all  grades. 

Style  Notes:  Sarouk  Red  in  Orientals; 
pastels  in  textured  broadloom. 


Bamboo  and  tile  motif, 
Whitlall. 


Below:  Victorian  pattern.  Hardwick  & 
Magee’s  French  Wilton. 


Below:  Two  Axniin-hi-i 

from  Alexander  Smith 


Below:  A  pattern  in  Hardwick  &  Magee's 
new  grade.  The  Centurian. 


Below:  Three  patterns  fro 
Karagheusian’s  new  .\(t( 
line  of  low  end  Wiltor 


SELLING  FURNITURE  IN  1938 


Prepare  your  department  to  meet  customers  who 
are  primed  to  ask  questions  about  construction, 
durability,  material  content.  Go  the  customer 
one  better  and  make  it  easy  for  her  to  buy  well. 


Sell  Quality  in  1938 ! 

Furniture  departments  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  their  way  out  of  the 
endless  circle  of  price  promotions. 
The  going  is  not  easy.  For  several 
years  they  have  educated  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  he  price  minded.  As  re¬ 
cently  as  when  the  inevitable  price 
rise  came,  they  were  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  cai)italize  ujx)n  it, 
in  advance,  by  warnings  in  sale  ad¬ 
vertisements  that  prices  would  short¬ 
ly  go  up.  And  if  their  customers 
were  incredibly  sensitive  to  that 
price  rise,  considering  that  furniture 
is  too  rare  a  purchase  for  them  to 
Ik‘  tn)rmally  aware  from  month  to 
month  of  slight  changes  in  price,  the 
stores  themselves  had  contributed  to 
this  education. 

Today  they  have  seized  upon  two 
tools  of  quality  merchandising.  One 
of  them  is  the  separate  shop  or  gal¬ 
lery,  in  which  furniture  can  lx*  sold 
on  prestige,  authenticity  and  beauty 
appeals.  In  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  these  “galleries”  there  is  no  price 
cutting  possible;  and  a  store  which 
recently  gave  its  private  brand  trade¬ 
mark  to  a  furniture  group  has  set 
as  a  policy  that  if  a  markdown  has 
to  be  taken  on  it  at  any  time  the 
brand  name  shall  be  removed. 

Informative  Selling 

Another  new  tool  lies  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  interest  of  the  consumer  in 
sound  construction  and  her  insist¬ 
ence  on  accurate  information  as  to 
construction.  Informative  selling 
and  advertising  creates  a  trade-up 
impulse.  A  customer  who  doesn’t 
know  what  to  look  for  in  the  way 
of  construction  and  durability  in  a 
sofa  may  be  able  to  see  little  differ¬ 
ence  in  two  pieces  that  are  $75  apart 
in  price.  But  if  she  has  read  a  maga¬ 
zine  article  or  a  store  leaflet  on  the 
subject,  and  if  she  is  dealing  with 
a  salesman  who  can  answer  her 
questions,  she  knows  what  the  $75 
difference  stands  for.  I^eing  in¬ 


formed,  she  does  not  suspect  the 
salesman  of  trying  to  sell  her  the 
more  e.xi)ensive  piece  simply  because 
it  is  more  ex|H;nsive.  In  this  state 
of  mind,  she  is  Ixnmd  to  luiy  the 
best  furniture  she  can  afford. 

This  informative  selling  move¬ 
ment  is  enough  in  itself  to  lift  some 
of  the  volume  out  of  the  store’s 
lowest  end  business  and  into  the 
medium-to-high  lines.  But  what 
about  the  highest  grade  business,  a 
class  in  which  it  is  estimated  that 
the  average  store  can,  if  it  will,  do 
from  15%  to  20%  of  its  furniture 
volume?  How  many  department 
stores  are  realizing  all  they  can  of 
the  possibilities  in  (juality  furniture? 

Planning  the  Operation 

Some  authorities  observe  a  strik¬ 
ing  inconsistency  in  the  policy  of 
the  furniture  department  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  whole  store  policy.  A 
store  that  places  publicity  emphasis 
on  high-grade  merchandise  in  its  ap¬ 
parel  division  may  be  concentrating 
attention  on  furniture  that  is  not 
comparable  in  quality.  E.  G.  W’eir, 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Furniture 
Makers  Guild,  has  this  story  to  tell, 
in  a  letter  to  The  Bulletin  ; 

“One  of  your  widely  known  mem- 
liers  had  occasion  within  the  last 
three  years  to  ask  a  successful  execu¬ 
tive  in  his  store,  who  merchandises 
a  division  other  than  furniture,  to 
take  on  the  responsibility  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  buying  case  goods. 
The  executive  asked  the  privilege  of 
making  a  survey  in  the  .store,  and 
after  a  couple  of  weeks  he  went  to 
the  directors  and  said  he  did  not 
want  the  job. 

“Pressed  for  his  reason,  he  told 
them  that  they  did  not  have  in  in¬ 
ventory  a  single  dining  room  suite 
on  which  it  would  not  he  an  insult 
to  place  the  fine  linen  that  w^as  sold 
in  the  same  store  almost  daily,  the 
fine  china  that  they  sold  in  the  store 
daily,  and  the  fine  plateware  and 
glassware.  They  did  not  have  a 


single  bedroom  suite  that  would  be 
in  the  same  general  category  as  the 
linen  and  countcrjianes  that  were 
.sold  many  times  a  day  in  the  store.” 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  make  rules 
about  wbat  mercbandise  is  compara¬ 
ble  to  what  other  merchandise  in  a 
different  classification.  But  it  is 
jxissible  to  find  out  if  the  furniture 
department  is  advertising  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  group  of  customers  from  the 
group  the  aiiparel  departments  are 
cultivating.  If  it  is  found  that  there 
are  regular  customers  in  the  apparel 
departments  who  wouldn’t  consider 
buying  furniture  in  the  same  store, 
something  is  wrong.  And.  allowing 
for  individual  exceptions,  there  is 
also  something  wrong  if  the  same 
people  buy  high-grade  apparel  and 
liigh-grade  homefurnishings  acces¬ 
sories,  but  medium  to  low  grade  fur¬ 
niture.  What’s  wrong  is  that  they 
have  not  been  educated  by  the  store 
to  have  the  same  standards  of  value 
and  quality  in  furniture  that  they 
have  in  other  merchandise. 

“How,”  says  Mr.  Weir,  “are  the 
people  to  judge  if,  year  after  year 
in  the  bulk  of  department  store  pub¬ 
licity  the  appeal  is  to  the  lower 
bracket  of  furniture?  If  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  which  they  have  con¬ 
fidence  says  it  is  gixid,  why  should 
they  buy  better?” 

If  the  furniture  department  were 
showing  genuinely  good  results,  all 
this  might  be  no  more  than  academi¬ 
cally  interesting.  But  as  H.  I. 
Kleinhaus  pointed  out  last  spring  in 
his  analysis  of  the  1936  M.  O.  R. 
figures,  the  furniture  department  re¬ 
mains  on  the  borderline,  regardless 
of  the  general  improvement  in  the 
homefurnishings  division. 

If  the  high  grade  furniture  busi¬ 
ness  is  worth  doing  at  all — and 
higher  unit  sales  are  seldom  unpopu¬ 
lar — it  is  worth  doing  well.  To  do 
it  well  it  may  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
vise  the  merchandise  control  system 
as  it  ajiplies  to  this  group :  to 
take  a  somewhat  lower  mark-up 
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in  terms  of  percentage  (it’s  worth 
it)  ;  to  grit  your  teeth  ancl  inventory 
enougli  (piality  furniture  to  sui)i)ly 
a  decent  selection;  to  insist  on  a 
gotnl  floor  set-up,  intelligent  adver¬ 
tising;  even  U)  figure  o])erating  ex¬ 
penses  on  a  different  lasis  from  the 
rest  of  the  <livision ;  in  short,  to 
work  out  a  iKtlicy  and  then  stay  with 
it  long  enough  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 

The  gain  in  store  prestige  that 
comes  of  a  g(M)d  iiuality  furniture 
ixjlicy  is  as  im])ortant  as  the  in¬ 
creased  profit  itself.  It  means  loyal 
customers.  What’s  more,  it  means 
customers  who  fulfill  their  time  oli- 
ligatious  prom])tly  because  the  mer¬ 
chandise  continues  to  he  a  source  of 
.satisfactiiin  and  i)ride  to  them. 


Make  It  Easy  for  the 
Customer  to  Buy 

.Among  the  many  stores  which 
offer  .s«ime  kind  of  budget  service 
and  advice  to  their  customers.  John 
Wanamaker’s  and  May’s.  l.os 
Angeles,  are  outstanding.  Both  these 
stores  ojierate  Budget  .Advisory 
Services  which  are  independent  of 
the  store’s  credit  department.  They 
operate  on  the  princijile  that  intelli¬ 
gent  budgeting  increases  purchasing 
|)ower.  Increa.sed  ]nirchasing  jxtw’er 
means  more  business  for  the  store. 

All  that  is  reejuired  for  the  setting 
uj)  of  such  a  service  is  a  budget  ex¬ 
pert  of  good  personality.  Both 
Wanamaker’s  and  May’s  locate  her 
consultation  desk  on  the  furniture 
floor  near  their  budget  house  set- 
ui)s.  Both  insist  that  her  activities 
be  entirely  divorced  from  selling 
pres  sure  of  any  sort.  Neither  of 
them  finds  it  necessary  to  advertise 
the  service  "extensively.  People  flock 
in  for  help — they  have  seen  a  small 
ad.  they  noticed  the  desk  when  they 
were  looking  at  the  model  rooms,  a 
friend  has  told  them  alxmt  it. 

Some  of  the  callers  mean  imme¬ 
diate  sales,  once  they  have  been 
shown  what  they  can  afford  to  sj^Mid. 
Others  are  prospective  sales.  In 
every  case  the  service  supplies  a 
good  source  of  credit  information 
for  the  credit  department.  Prospeci- 
tive  home  builders  come  in  regular¬ 
ly — and  they  are  an  excellent  pros¬ 
pect  list  for  furniture  business.  So 
do  young  people  planning  to  get 
married — also  excellent  prospects. 

It  is  expected  that  1938  will  see 
a  large  scale  revival  of  home  build¬ 
ing  activities,  under  liberalized  gov¬ 
ernment  arrangements.  If  this  is 
so,  it  will  be  a  i)articularly  good  time 
for  the  establishment  of  a  budget 
advi.sory  .service  of  this  type. 


This  is  ihe  Old  English  shopfront  behind 
whirh  is  displayed  the  new  Milling 
Road  line  of  the  Baker  Furniture  Company. 


Problems  of  furniture  and  floor  covering  mer¬ 
chandising  will  be  discussed  at  a  session  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  NRDGA  27th  Annual 
Convention.  Don’t  miss  this  discussion. 
Convention  dates:  January  31  February  4,  at 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 


Below.  The  KIndel  Furniture  Company  supplies  and 
several  important  stores  have  featured  this  “hidden 
quality”  display,  as  a  window  and  as  a  floor  set-up. 
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The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  recently  featured  this  modified  Baroque  decorative  scheme, 
a  treatment  which  finds  readier  acceptance  than  over-elaboration  of  the  idea. 


Regardless  of  any  other  advan¬ 
tages,  Wanainaker’s  and  May’s 
swear  by  the  service  as  a  goodwill 
builder. 


♦  *  * 

Model  Rooms  and 
Ensemble  Selling 

Some  stores  have  progressed  from 
model  room  selling  to  the  point 
where  the  whole  furniture  floor  is 
organized  into  alcove  groupings, 
with  low  partitions  separating  them. 
Almost  every  store  has  made  some 
progress  in  displaying  furniture  in 
homelike  groups  rather  than  in  a 
grand  warehouse  jumble.  Early  this 
winter  Macy’s  arranged  part  of  its 
elaborate  showing  of  American  An¬ 
cestor  furniture  in  two  sided  model 
rooms  entirely  away  from  the  walls. 

In  the  next  six  months,  stores  are 
urged  once  again  to  build  their 
m^el  rooms  around  the  replace¬ 
ment  theme ;  to  illustrate  how  a  basic 
room  may  grow  over  a  period  of 
two  or  three  years;  to  plan  a  series 
of  alcoves  showing  how  to  solve 
common  decorating  problems  created 
by  room  architecture;  to  put  pla¬ 
cards  on  pieces  here  and  there  invit¬ 
ing  attention  to  construction  fea¬ 
tures  ;  if  they  have  in  stock  the  fur¬ 
niture  illustrated  in  current  home 
and  decorating  magazines  to  group 
and  placard  it  prominently. 

Baroque  treatments  are  new.  hut 
if  they’re  not  done  with  a  delicate 
hand  they’re  too  much  for  the  aver¬ 
age  customer  to  take.  Aim  over  her 
head  and  you  annoy  her — and  a  hos¬ 
tile  customer  doesn’t  buy.  Also,  any 
thorough-going  experiment  into  this 
field  depends  largely  for  its  success 
on  elaborate  background  treatments 
— columns,  mirrored  alcoves,  deco¬ 


rative  door  treatments,  dadoes. 
Some  BartKiue  features  which  are 
simpler  and  very  smartening  in  their 
effect  are :  painted  mirrors ;  acanthus 
leaf  tie-backs  on  draj^eries ;  wall¬ 
paper  borders;  shelves  and  brackets 
supi)orted  by  molded  plaster  orna¬ 
ments.  Eighteenth-century  French 
furniture,  both  court  and  provincial 
tyix's;  modern  furniture  with  a 
classic  trend ;  and  very  simplified 
X’ictorian  lend  themselves  to  this 
treatment.  Either  leave  your  large 
areas  plain  as  a  background  for 
Baroque  accessories,  or,  if  you  de¬ 
cide  to  use  carpet  showing  Baroque 
design,  minimize  the  number  of 
ornaments  in  the  room. 

Mixing  Modern  and  Traditional 
will  be  easier  this  year,  with  the  new 
grace  and  decorative  quality  that 
has  come  to  so  much  Modern.  Ex¬ 
periment  with  this  idea  constantly, 
and  call  customers’  attention  to  the 
combination.  It  provides  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  redecorating  and  replacing, 
and  revives  interest  in  dressing  up 
the  home.  This  is  one  theme  that 
can  be  put  over  only  with  model 
rooms.  Your  job  is  to  break  down 
the  customer’s  feeling  that  a  high 
stone  wall  separates  the  two  styles 
of  furniture. 

Pay  Attention  to  Floorcoverings: 
It  doesn’t  seem  right  or  intelligent 
to  run  taupe  broadloom  through 
the  model  rooms.  Neither  is  it  right 
to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  dress 
up  a  budget  room  with  a  carpet  or 
rug  priced  completely  out  of  scale 
with  the  furniture.  This  situation 
has  improved  a  great  deal  recently, 
and  of  course  doesn’t  exist  at  all  in 
the  large  store  which  makes  an 
elaborate  show  of  its  model  rooms. 
But  in  some  stores  it  needs  watch¬ 


ing.  Carpet  and  rug  stocks  haven’t 
been  as  interesting  in  years  as  they 
are  today,  yet  jdain  broadloom  is 
pretty  mucli  the  rule  in  model 
rooms.  So  many  decorators  cling  to 
the  rule  that  the  floor  should  pro¬ 
vide  a  neutral  background  for  the 
furniture  and  no  more,  with  the  re- 
snlt  that  model  rooms  give  the  lie  to 
the  floorcovering  department’s  ef¬ 
fort  to  sell  style  and  intrinsic 
beauty.  A  little  cooperation  is 
needed  here. 

Rooms  for  Children.  Not  just  a 
light  and  airy  room,  labeled  “For 
the  Daughter  of  the  House”  nor  a 
maple  room  labeled  “For  the  Son 
of  the  House”,  but  a  series  of  rooms 
showing  intelligent  use  of  the  intelli¬ 
gently  designed  juvenile  furniture 
on  the  floors.  Model  rooms  make 
extra  sales,  in  juvenile  furniture  as 
well  as  in  grown-up  furniture.  Look 
up  the  job  Parent’s  Magazine  has 
done  on  this  theme,  for  nursery  fur¬ 
niture.  Rooms  for  older  children  can 
be  built  around  the  “hobby”  theme. 
In  connection  with  the  rooms  why 
not  work  out  a  plan,  perhaps  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Infants’  and 
Children’s  department,  for  lectures 
by  a  child  psychologist?  There’s  a 
lot  to  this  business  of  the  right  fur¬ 
niture  and  the  right  room  for  the 
child  of  the  family. 

Basement  Recreation  Rooms. 
They’re  dark  in  the  daytime,  and  at 
night  the  lack  of  large  window  space 
gives  a  closed-in  feeling.  Heavy, 
dark  furniture  emphasizes  this  feel¬ 
ing.  Scenic  murals  and  photo  murals 
are  used  on  the  walls  by  many  deco¬ 
rators  to  give  an  effect  of  space. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  customer  of  average 
means.  The  effect  of  lightness  de- 
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l>ends  largely  on  the  furniture,  in 
iier  case.  So  feature  chrome  furni¬ 
ture  for  this  purpose — its  stream¬ 
lined  brightness  is  ideal — or  pine,  or 
maple  in  pale  finishes.  And  explain 
why.  Get  away  from  the  gloomy 
tavern  effert  in  the  recreation  room. 
It’s  novel  at  first,  and  good  enough 
for  occasional  atmosphere  parties, 
but  a  lot  of  women  who  went  in  for 
it  are  finding  that  the  room  gradual¬ 
ly  falls  into  disuse.  It’s  depressing 
unless  there’s  a  crowd  in  it. 

*  *  ♦ 

Informative  Labeling 
and  Selling 

If  you  haven’t  got  tag  trouble  yet, 
you  may  be  sure  you’re  going  to. 
Most  of  the  to-do  brought  on  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s  rayon 
rules  has  been  in  fabric  merchan¬ 
dise-apparel,  draperies,  etc. — but 
a  look  at  the  rules  will  show  you 
that  some  of  your  upholstered  goods 
and  chairs  with  fabric-covered  seats 
are  equally  involved. 

Rule  1  makes  it  unfair  practice 
to  sell  a  product  made  of  rayon  or 
having  a  rayoii  content  (1)  as  not 
being  rayon,  (2)  as  being  .something 
other  than  rayon,  or  (3)  without 
disclosure  of  the  fact  that  such  mate¬ 
rial  or  product  is  rayon,  made  clear¬ 
ly  and  unequivocally  in  the  invoices 
and  labeling  and  in  all  advertising 
matter,  sales  promotional  descrip¬ 
tions  or  representations  thereof 
however  disseminated  or  published. 

.  .  .  Mixed  goods  must  he  identified 
as  to  the  fiber  content.  ALL  fibers 
in  such  goods  must  he  named,  men¬ 
tioning  the  constituent  filxMs  in  the 
order  of  their  predominance  by 
weight. 

Notice  tliat  Rule  1  si)ecifies  that 
failure  to  disclose  rayon  content  is 
an  unfair  practice.  So  far,  there  is 
no  official  ruling  permitting  stores 
to  ignore  in  their  descriptions  the 
material  from  which  an  article  is 
made. 

What  this  means  in  connection 
with  a  chair  covered  in  brocade,  bro- 
catelle,  velvet  or  any  of  a  dozen 
other  fabrics  iliat  may  be  or  contain 
rayon,  supixtsing  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  does  not  modify 
these  difficult  and  uncompromising 
rules,  may  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end.  However,  the  rules  apply  to 
manufacturers  as  well  as  to  retail¬ 
ers,  and  the  Merchandising  Division 
of  the  Association  recommends  that 
stores  stamp  on  all  orders  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  failure  to  disclose 
the  fiber  content,  i^referably  by 
lalteling  the  merchandise,  will  be 
considered  sufficient  cause  for  the 


return  of  the  goods  at  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  exjujiise.  The  Division’s 
bulletin  on  this  subject  also  says ; 

“It  is  important  to  stores  to  speci¬ 
fy  that  they  must  have  the  informa¬ 
tion  al)Out  fiber  content  in  the  form 
of  tags  or  labels  on  the  merchandise 
for  their  own  information  and  to 
facilitate  the  sale  of  merchandise.  It 
is  costly  and  impractical  for  the 
store  to  accept  this  information  on 
the  invoice  alone  and  be  responsible 
for  transcribing  it  to  merchandise 
tags.  .  .  . 

“In  the  event  that  a  manufacturer 
supplies  inaccurate  information,  and 
the  retailer  shows  that  he  has  exer¬ 
cised  reasonable  care,  pro.secution 
would  probably  be  directed  toward 
the  source  of  information,  although 
nothing  in  the  rules  covers  this 
point.” 

*  *  * 

It  will  do  no  harm,  either,  to  re¬ 
view  the  “Name  the  Woods’’  rules 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  have  been  in  effect  since 
1926: 

1.  Furniture  in  which  exposed  surfaces 
are  of  one  wood  shall  be  designated  by 
the  name  of  the,  wood. 

2.  Furniture  in  which  the  exposed  sur¬ 
faces  are  of  more  than  one  kind  of  wood 
shall  be  designated  by  the  names  of  the 
principal  wood  used. 

Interpretations 

1.  ExiKJsed  surfaces  mean  those  parts 
of  a  piece  of  furniture  which  are  ex- 
p<ised  to  view  when  the  piece  is  placed 
in  the  generally  accepted  position  for  use. 

2.  The  exposed  surfaces  of  all  furni¬ 
ture  or  parts  thereof  represented  as  solid 
shall  be  of  solid  wood  of  the  kind  or 
kinds  designated.  If  veneered  on  the  same 
wood,  it  may  be  designated  as  a  wood 
of  that  particular  kind.  If  veneered  on  a 
different  wood,  it  shall  be  described  as 
veneered. 

3.  Cabinet  woods,  used  for  decorative 
purposes  where  the  effect  is  solely  to  add 
to  the  artistic  value,  shall  be  named  as 
decorations  only. 

4.  A  wood  popularly  regarded  as  of 
lesser  value,  if  its  use  is  essential  to  con¬ 
struction,  need  not  be  named  under  Rule 
2,  if  less  than  a  substantial  amount  is 
used  on  exposed  surfaces. 

5.  A  wood  popularly  regarded  as  of 
higher  value  shall  not  be  named  under 
Rule  2,  if  an  insubstantial  amount  of  that 
wood  is  used,  except  as  provided  in  Inter¬ 
pretation  3  above. 

6.  Designations  shall  be  made  in  the 
caption  or  body  of  each  particular  de¬ 
scription  without  qualification  elsewhere. 

7.  The  word  “finish”  to  designate  color 
shall  only  be  used  as  a  description,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  name  of  the  wood  used. 

8.  Where  furniture  is  catalogued,  tag¬ 
ged,  labeled,  advertised,  or  sold  by  retail¬ 
ers,  it  shall  be  in  accordance  with  these 
Rules  and  Interpretations. 

9.  The  above  rules  need  not  apply  to 
antique  furniture. 

The  National  Association  of  Furni- 


We  Have 
Nothing  to  Hide 

We  Believe  Our  Customers  Have 
A  Risht  to  Know  the  Difference 
In  the  Furniture  We  Sell 


Photographs  of  Chairs  from  Two  Different 
2-Piece  Suites,  But  Which  One  Is  the  Better? 

2-Pc.  Mohair  Suite  2-Pc.  Mohair  Suit^ 


Incluaiiif  Cliair 
lltMitratca  Lcfl 


2:t» 


tncludiiif  Chair  ^ 
IMustrated  Riflil 


ll$l 


M.«  Ic  Aith  soIhI  mahokjany  fiame 
I'H.'  M>>flciir  Cdvcrii)); 

2  Sp;  iiij;  Twine  tested  to  200  |w>l 

4,  Ntitcbin;;  at  Si  iO  |>ouni 

10  .  0/  heavy  burlap 
^  *  inch  lica ’V  lute  webbm;;. 


^  ^  Birch  frame  with  mahogany 
2.  60"*  muhair  aiu!  40"*  cotton  Covei 


4,  40-{)oiin<i  stitching  at  35c  a  pound. 

5,  ’-o/  ligh*  burlap 

^  3' ••inch  !i;:ht  jute  webhing 

7  No  inside  cover. 


These  Comparisons  Show  the  Reason  One 
Suite  Costs  About  Twice  as  Much  as  the 
Other,  But  Remember,  Both  Are  Excel¬ 
lent  Values  for  the  Money. 


I*  i1m  lHHi-r*>>r>'  ..f  ITTT  inaiiH  dh  r\>-isiii>iif  .<I«nii  iU  iiMir- 

K.oktiMii-hip  irl  Ih-I  iM  iIm-  ..f  10.17 

ilir  VHllMK)  ilt'Hi-  «>hM-h  »  innk-in  ili'|cii iMwta  n<.i\  i.mm  in 

In  ink  l|(|!•■•a  -huiiiai  Kill  K.ita  t<i  •u|i|>l*-iiMii|  th.  kiMmktlgt  'hr 

«il  !•»  ll«i.-  al  GaMr’>  •b.  im.ic  AihI  ihe  llir 

HibiiiiiiilMM  uliMh  r.in  giiMb'  l«'r  I"  Ullfi  “iKtiiiiiiig  .  .  Ill  iwnr 
i.ll  -hniilMItS.  lo  IWiM  -.•l>-f\IM*  -iMqipi’-;  R'Ih'Ihi  iI***  •4'lr«l  «•( 
I  In'  a  haiitlki'ii liH-l  ui  a  luiidiMit.  flinM  luic-iinc  m  luiiiiluie. . 


CABLE’S 

H  here  There  .ire  ,\o  !ietret»  .ih«vt  the  ^terchaiHiite  )om  Buy 


The  Cable  Company,  Altoona,  Pa.,  has 
adopted  a  thorough-going  policy  of  informa¬ 
tive  advertising,  designed  to  explain  price 
differences  according  to  quality  and  con¬ 
struction  standards. 
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Good  Housekeeping  tells 
its  readers  “what  to  look 
for  when  you  buy  a  table.” 


\v()0(l  fraiiic.s.  'I'liey  have  a  real  af- 
iV:*- :  ' H  V  I  finity  for  the  new  Swedish  Modern, 

iciaia  I  and  their  I  rightness  and  colored  up- 

................  holstery  set  off  the  pale  finishes  of 

other  simple  Modern  pieces.  Sug- 
gest  them  for  small,  dark  rooms,  and 
for  children’s  rooms  and  recreation 
fiaiiNiB^  '  rooms  because  they  are  dnrahle  and 

:  5  ■  -  — re(|uire  no  polishing. 

-.v,,'™-.;:  ■  ■  I  is  chrome  furniture  for  kitchen  and 

I  fiSI  I  dinette  set-ups.  Here  the  intrinsic 

{ )•  -  I  ■  ([ualities  of  the  furniture  make  it  an 

/  **  entirely  lf)gical  choice — its  resistance 

to  soil.  effort, 

the  effect  of  shining  efficiency.  The 

_  mo.st  ])eriod-miiided  interior  deco- 

ratt)r  takes  a  completely  modern 
kitchen  for  granted,  so  that  metal 
furniture  sells  for  the  kitchen  no 
matter  how  the  rest  of  the  house 
wholeheartedly  sui)plying  these  aids,  may  he  furnished, 
some  of  them  summonitig  outside  *  ,ic  * 

assistance,  such  as  that  of  Good 

Housck'cef'iiKj  to  helj)  them  get  the  Consumer  Magazines 
consumer  point  of  view.  Articles  on  decoration  in  the  lead- 


ti’.rsj  yiaiuifacturers  adopted  a  resolution 
at  its  last  convention,  backing  the  Better 
Business  Bureau’s  current  drive  for 
stricter  enforcement  of  these  rules,  and 
specifically  stated  that  “The  manufac¬ 
turer  shall  provide  the  dealer  with  desig¬ 
nations  of  woods  used  in  furniture  sold 
to  the  dealer,  in  accordance  with  the 

alxjve  rules.”  ^  .  in-.  nmueii 

♦  *  *  Occasional  Furniture  „„„.ics  in  mol 

Regardless  of  rules,  stores  today  While  this  has  its  place  in  the  im-  iu  homeftirni 
are  dealing  with  customers  who  are  ])ortant  ensembled  groupings  on  the  "Ht  decoratin 
all  primed  to  ask  questions  altout  floor,  and  should  regularlv  be  in-  these  magazii 
construction,  durability,  material  eluded  in  them,  it  is  one  classifica-  of  considerah 
content.  Some  stores  already  have  tion  of  furniture  that  deserves  segre-  retail  store,  ai 
broad  programs  to  insure  that  all  ^ration.  Interest  in  developing  the  l<ee 

their  merchandise  is  informatively  ensemble  idea  on  the  floor  should  touch  with  its 
tagged,  and  while  they  aijii  to  leave  not  he  allowed  to  interfere  with  this,  desires.  It  is 
as  little  as  ixjssihle  to  the  salesper-  (iift  huvers  and  people  looking  spe-  portance  to  1 
son,  they  have  nevertheless  under-  cifically  for  occasional  pieces  feel  pressed  in  the 
taken  educational  activities  along  dissatisfied  if  they  cannot  see  an  as-  those  gleaned 
these  lines.  Other  stores  are  simply  sortment  in  one  spot.  It  should  be  mating  maga; 
concentrating  on  getting  the  infor-  easy  to  get  to.  If  it  is  hidden  by  the  P.^ess,  if  the 
mation  over  to  tbe  salespeople  so  bulky  upholstered  pieces  on  the  tion  is  to  stee 
that  they  can  transmit  it  to  custom-  floor,  put  up  a  sign  to  guide  the  cus-  There  is  e\ 
ers.  Furniture  salesiieople  are,  many  tomer  to  the  sjwt.  Some  stores  make  P^ges  of  thes 
of  them,  in  the  sjiecialist  class,  and  a  practice  of  assigning  a  special  ^  hearty  esjx) 
probably  rank  high  in  the  store  for  salesperson  to  this  classification  on  to  knm 

their  knowledge  of  their  merchan-  the  theorv  that  the  regular  sales-  a  gu 

dise.  They’ll  have  to  learn  more  people,  accustomed  to  larger  unit  ffoitsckeeptiUj 
al)out  rayon,  though,  and  indeed,  all  purchases,  mav  not  show  sufficient 
their  fabric  knowledge  should  be  re-  interest  in  selling  these  items.  certifying  ag 

viewed  at  this  time.  At  least  one  active  in  siq 

manufacturer  of  upholstery  fabrics  *  *  *  ^flitoria 

supplies  an  upholstery  dictionary  Chrome  and  Outdoor  die  buyin 

which  gives  a  lot  of  information  in  ample.  As  p 

a  concise  form,  and  will  be  valuable  and  publicity 

to  salesperson  and  customer  alike.  Try  one  or  two  chrome  pieces  lications,  mo 

This  is  a  year  in  which  you  must  in  a  Alodern  model  room  every  now  variety  of  “j 
make  sure  that  your  salespeople  and  then,  or  take  them  out  of  their  play  cards, 
have  all  the  training  information  own  little  subdivision  and  move  stores  can  u 
they  can  get.  ManufaAurers  are  them  into  an  ensemble  grouping  of  magazine’s  ci 
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SELLING  CARPETS  and  RUGS  in  1938 


Colton  rufE  from 
Amiiterdain  Textiles. 


w  ITH  a  new  style  story  to  tell, 

and  with  the  cooperation  of  organ¬ 
ized  manufacturers  reaching  a  new 
high,  domestic  carpet  and  rug  de¬ 
partments  face  a  year  of  opixjr- 
tunity. 

The  plans  of  the  Institute  of  Car¬ 
pet  Manufacturers  for  the  Chicago 
markets  in  January  will  lie  interest¬ 
ing  to  stores,  which  are  paying  in¬ 
creased  attention  to  the  ideas  worked 
out  by  this  group. 

In  addition  to  the  Ensemble  Style 
Showing  in  the  American  Furniture 
Mart,  the  Institute  will  present  an 
exhibit  of  accomplishment  in  the 
Merchandise  Mart.  The  former  will 
present  in  a  new  setting  new  and  un¬ 
usual  methods  of  displaying  caq^ets 
and  rugs  in  ensemble  groupings. 
The  exhibit  in  the  Merchandise 
Mart  will  be  a  presentation  of  the 
types  of  material  that  will  be  availa¬ 


ble  for  display,  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  purposes  during  1938, 
together  with  a  presentation  of  the 
way  in  which  the  ])rogram  worked 
out  by  the  Institute’s  Floor  Clothing 
W’ardrolK*  Service  has  been  jnit  into 
oiK'ration  in  stores  throughout  the 
country.  The  settings  have  been  de¬ 
signed  by  Robert  Heller.  Unusual 
presentations  of  merchandise,  proper 
lighting  and  use  of  color  in  the  de¬ 
partment  will  be  featured. 

A  feature  of  the  exhibit  in  the 
American  Furniture  Mart  will  be  the 
presentation  of  the  develoinncnt  of 
the  1938  fashions  in  floors  through 
the  showing  of  actual  carpets  and 
rugs  representative  of  the  various 
periods  in  American  history.  This 
tyiie  of  presentation  will  be  adapta¬ 
ble  for  u.se  in  stores,  and  a  specific 
plan  for  the  development  of  such  a 
jirogram  will  be  supplied  to  visitors 


at  tbe  exhibit.  Pbotograpbs  of 
rooms  of  the  various  periods  will  be 
part  of  the  setting. 

In  its  review,  at  the  Merchandise 
Mart,  of  its  accomidishments  in 
1937,  the  Institute  will  stress  its 
educational  activities  with  stores  and 
consumers.  The  success  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  latter  was  made  quite 
clear  during  the  fall  and  winter  in 
the  increased  numlter  of  articles  on 
the  subject  of  floor  coverings  which 
appeared  in  consumer  magazines. 

Individual  Manufacturers'  Helps: 

With  manufacturers  featuring 
wide  size  ranges,  and  semi-custom 
service,  consumers  are  being  edu¬ 
cated  with  what  seems  exceptional 
rapidity  after  all  these  years,  away 
from  the  idea  that  rugs  come  in  a 
9x  12  size,  take  it  or  leave  it. 

They  have  done  a  great  deal  in  the 
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way  of  labeling  iheir  products  to 
assist  informative  selling.  While 
some  manufacturers  describe  con¬ 
tent  and  construction  in  detail, 
others  hold  that  this  is  not  desirable, 
and  give  only  a  general  statement 
of  quality  plus  style  information.  A 
large  number  use  the  instructions  on 
care  issued  by  the  Carpet  Institute, 
either  in  the  form  of  a  lal)el  or  as  a 
booklet. 

Almost  all  of  them  make  an  effort 
to  sell  the  consumer  on  rugs  and 
carpets  as  style  items.  They  supply 
information  on  color  and  manufac¬ 
ture  their  prcnlucts  in  exceptionally 
w'ide  color  range ;  they  supply  in¬ 
formation  on  design  and  period ;  and 
continually  stress  the  importance  of 
adequate  size. 

Most  of  them  offer  .something 
si)ecial  in  the  way  of  merchandising 
or  promotion  plan  to  help  the  dealer 
meet  competition. 

They  belong  to  a  group  which  is 
organized,  active  and  alert,  and  the 
work  of  the  Carpet  Institute  is  re¬ 
flected  in  their  own  efforts. 

A  manufacturer  of  bedroom  rugs 
has  a  Bedroom  Rug  Shop  project  in 
which  complete  color  schemes  are 
built  around  the  floorcovering.  An¬ 
other  manufacturer  offers  a  sales 
training  manual.  A  manufacturer 
of  cotton  rugs  is  l)usy  working  out 
decorative  schemes  to  show  liow  his 
merchandise  can  be  used  in  any 
room  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of 
the  formality  scale.  Still  another 
manufacturer  has  keenly  watched 
the  acceptance  of  a  type  in  the  high¬ 
est  price  range  in  his  line,  deduced 
from  that  that  its  popularity  would 
travel  on  downward  and  introduced 
it  into  the  middle  and  low  price 
ranges.  In  case  after  case  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  when  a  buyer  buys  a  rug 
or  carpeting  from  one  of  these 
manufacturers  he  buys  a  style  or 
promotion  story  with  it. 

Ensemble  Groupings  and 
Model  Rooms: 

It  is  pretty  well  established  that 
the  floorcoverings  department  should 
have  some  set-ups  suggesting  the 
merchandise  in  use.  Some  stores  do 
this  by  showing  furniture  pieces  on 
rugs  of  harmonizing  period.  One 
store  dramatized  the  need  for  a  rug 
large  enough  for  the  room  by  show¬ 
ing.  in  tw'o  spaces  of  the  same  area, 
two  sizes,  one  adequate,  the  other 
inadequate.  Stores  that  have  their 
model  room  projects  well  organized 
use  pillar  displays  in  the  floorcover¬ 
ings  department  showing  a  sample 
of  the  floorcovering  with  sw’atches 
of  the  other  fabrics  in  thg  room  and 
a  plaque  of*  the  wall  color. 


Floor  Covering  Merchandising  Group 

The  formation  of  a  floor  covering  group  to  func¬ 
tion  under  the  Merchandising  Division  has  been 
approved  by  the  NRDGA  Board  of  Directors. 
Merchandise  managers  and  buyers  of  floor  cover¬ 
ings  in  member  stores,  and  those  affiliated 
with  the  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
are  eligible  for  membership,  and  are  urged  to  be 
present  at  the  organization  meeting  which  will  be 
held  on 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  4,  1938 
at  5:00  P.M.  at  the 
Hotel  Martinique 

Broadway  and  32nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  work  program  of  the  group  will  consist  of  re¬ 
search  in  merchandising  and  constructive  action 
to  correct  trade  practices  that  may  be  contrary  to 
sound  and  ethical  principles  of  distribution. 


The  whole  problem  of  display  lias 
been  worked  out,  and  well,  by  the 
Carpet  Institute,  and  the  result  is 
that  floorcoverings  departments 
look  smarter  than  they  ever  have 
before. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  floorcover¬ 
ings  department  lie  not  only  coopera¬ 
tive  but  enthusiastic  about  the  lurni- 
ture  department’s  model  rooms. 
These  are  the  most  carefully  e.x- 
amined  displays  in  the  whole  store, 
probably,  and  the  floorcoverings 
should  be  right  and  intrinsically  at¬ 
tractive  if  they  are  to  get  business 
for  your  department. 

Rug  Cushions: 

Feature  rug  and  cushions  as  a 
unit! 

This  rug  cushion  business  is  extra 
business  and  easy  business.  Dealers 
realize  this  and  have  worked  out 
programs  for  getting  it,  and  once 
again  the  manufacturers  have  con¬ 
tributed  help.  One  store  simply 
sends  out  a  pad  with  the  rug  when 
it  is  delivered.  The  driver  lays  it 
and  informs  the  customer  that  if 
she  does  not  want  to  keep  it  he  will 
pick  it  up  again  in  a  week.  By  far 
the  largest  proportion  keep  the  pad 
after  the  week’s  trial.  In  one  large 
store  there  is  a  standing  rule  that  no 


large  rug  may  be  sold  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  customer  a  full  explanation 
as  to  the  need  of  a  rug  pad. 

Information  about  the  pad  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  wealth  of  manufacturer’s 
training  material,  so  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  every  rug  salesman 
should  not  be  fully  informed  about 
it.  One  manufacturer  supplies  a 
sales  training  film  to  supplement 
printed  material.  If  the  salesman 
knows  why  the  customer  should 
have  it.  and  tells  her,  she  usually 
sells  herself. 

Scatter  and  Bathroom  Rugs: 

Just  as  occasional  furniture  bene¬ 
fits  in  the  furniture  department  by 
having  a  special  salesperson  as¬ 
signed  to  sell  it,  so,  when  business 
in  the  department  is  brisk,  a  number 
t)f  stores  have  found  it  worth  while 
to  assign  a  special  salesperson  to 
scatter  rugs.  Since  this  special  is 
not  bothered  about  the  large  orders 
he  or  she  may  be  missing,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  better  served,  and  appar¬ 
ently  better  sold.  The  special  sales¬ 
person  has  more  respect  for  the 
stock  than  the  salespeople  accus¬ 
tomed  to  selling  larger  rugs,  and  at 
least  one  store  has  found  that  this 
method  has  the  result  of  raising  the 
volume  price  level  in  the  scatter 
stock. 
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complete  confidence ! 


New  York 


Knowing  that  so- 
called  ‘‘bargain'*  rug 
pads  are  sure  to  mat  down 
— sure  to  harden  into  lumps — 
isn't  it  to  your  interest  as  well  us 


BETTER  FOR  THEM 
BETTER  FOR  YOU 


DO  YOU  TALK  "QUALITY'7 


ALL  HAIR 

RUG  CUSHIONS 


THEN  TELL  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  THE 
FACTS  AND  THEY  WILL  INSIST  ON 


s: 


JANUARY 

.  This  is  a  month  of  store-wide 
clearances.  The  advertising  keynote 
of  the  month  is  savings  and  thrift. 
National  Thrift  Week  occurs  from 
January  17  to  January  23.  The  clear¬ 
ance  sales  tie  in :  “Quality  at  a  price 
is  real  thrift.” 

Make  a  plan  of  advertising  co¬ 
operation  with  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment.  The  credit  department  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  next  month, 
February,  is  the  lowest  volume 
month  of  the  year  for  the  store  as  a 
whole.  Credit  sales  promotion  ac¬ 
tivities  are  planned  to  bolster  up  this 
volume,  and  credit  sales  are  largely 
in  the  homefurnishings  field.  If  the 
credit  department  is  soliciting  busi¬ 
ness  from  proj^erty  owners,  newly¬ 
weds,  newcomers  to  town,  builders 
of  new  homes,  in  January,  it  will  be 
helping  January  results  and  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  February  furni¬ 
ture  promotion. 

For  an  institutional  tie-in  with 
Thrift  Week,  advertise  budgetary 
advice  either  in  a  separate  bureau  or 
in  the  credit  department. 

Furniture 

Furniture  does  7.2%  of  its  yearly 
volume,  making  January  the  ninth¬ 
ranking  month  of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  clearance  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion : 

Promote  occasional  ]iieces  as  good 
bets  for  the  Christmas  gift  money 
and  gift  certificates ;  and  desks, 
lamp  tables,  bookcases  for  mid-year 
graduation  gifts. 

Holiday  entertaining  not  only 
leaves  traces  in  the  form  of  soilage 
and  damage,  but  leaves  many  a  hos¬ 
tess  feeling  dissatisfied  about  her 
home.  Was  she  proud  of  her  dining 
room?  Her  foyer?  The  guest 
room? 

If  she  was  away  visitkig  she  may 
Ik*  even  more  dissatisfied.  Perhaps 


she’s  made — or  if  she  hasn't,  she 
should  be  urged  to  make — a  New 
Year’s  resolution  “not  to  let  the 
house  run  down  this  year.”  This  is 
a  good  time  to  feature  re-upholstt“r- 
ing  service,  also  to  work  out  coop¬ 
erative  ideas  with  other  dei)art- 
ments.  One  store  just  recently  pro¬ 
moted  lamps  and  tables  togetlier  as 
harmonizing  units  of  an  ensemble. 

coffee  table  and  throw  rug  show¬ 
ing  period  harmony ;  desk  and  lamp ; 
chair  and  draperies  or  screen ;  con¬ 
sole  table  and  mirror — all  make  good 
“brighten-up-that-corner”  features, 
and  indicate  to  the  cu.stomer  that 
there  is  a  coordinating,  decorator 
type  of  talent  at  work  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  birthday  of  Lewis  Carroll,  on 
January  27,  might  providt*  an  idea 
for  a  Victorian  spot  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  Tenniel  illustrations 
shows  Alice  in  a  chair  which  is  the 
absolute  essence  of  all  Victorian 
chairs. 

Carpets  and  Rugs: 

Domestic  Floorcoverings  have  the 
10th  volume  month  of  the  year  in 
January,  doing  7.0%.  Oriental  Rugs 
do  7.9%  of  their  yearly  volume,  the 
month  ranking  ninth  in  this  dei)art- 
ment’s  year. 

On  the  same  iirinciple.  that  holi¬ 
day  entertaining  leaves  damage  in 
its  wake,  feature  rug-cleaning  ser¬ 
vice.  Appeal  to  the  pride  aroused 
bj'  the  recent  influx  of  visitors  or 
the  recent  visiting,  by  asking.  “Were 
you  proud  of  your  fltx)rs  at  holiday¬ 
time?”  Suggest  scatter  rugs  as 
items  to  lie  bought  with  Christmas 
gift  money  or  gift  certificates.  .\sk 
if  the  ebristmas  gift  coffee  table 
wouldn’t  apjiear  to  good  advantage 
on  a  white  throw  rug. 

Advertise  the  Oriental  Rug  clear¬ 
ance  as  a  connoisseur’s  opportunity. 

Cooperate  with  the  furniture  and 


Figures  used  here  are  by  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision,  NRDGA.,  from  the  1938 
Calendar  and  Promotional  Guide 


drai)eries  departments.  One  leading 
store  last  year  advertised  its  floor- 
coverings  in  a  series  of  small  Iwxes 
.suggesting  room  schemes  built  from 
the  fl(H)rcovering  up. 

FEBRUARY 

Store’s  low-volume  month  of  the 
year.  The  main  promotional  event 
is  the  February  furniture  sale.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  in  volume  the  department 
does  only  7.9%  of  its  yearly  busi¬ 
ness,  so  that  February  is  the  seventh 
ranking  month  of  the  year  in  point 
of  furniture  volume.  (July,  the 
lowest-volume  month  of  the  year  in 
this  department,  does  6.7%.) 

Credit  sales  ])romotion  to  furni¬ 
ture  prosjiects  should  l)e  a  feature 
of  this  month,  as  in  January.  Also, 
budgetary  advice  should  l>e  offered. 

Furniture: 

The  semi-annual  furniture  sale  is 
a  custom  that  will  not  pass  out  of 
the  department  store  picture  easily 
or  suddenly.  But  price  is  no  longer 
the  one  feature  in  which  the  public 
is  interested,  and  even  in  a  sale  it 
should  lie  jjossible  to  recognize  this 
fact.  The  smart  .store  builds  institu¬ 
tional  prestige  in  sale  season  and 
out.  It  stresses  the  fact  that  the  sale 
means  quality  at  a  i)rice,  quality  in 
terms  of  construction  and  style  both. 
It  has  become  u.sual  to  feature  a  se¬ 
lection  of  .styles  in  two  or  three  price 
ranges:  and  this  set-up  facilitates 
the  giving  of  comi^arative  construc¬ 
tional  information  by  stores  that  fea¬ 
ture  informative  advertising  of  this 
nature. 

If  trade-ins  are  a  ])art  f)f  the  pro¬ 
gram,  note  the  interesting  lead-off 
to  its  sale  advertising  used  by  one 
prominent  store  last  year : 

“Calling  All  Furniture  Buyers  Who  An¬ 
ticipate  Making  Purchases  During  Febru¬ 
ary  : 

“Here’s  a  three-fold  opjxjrtunity — 

“1.  Enjoy  substantial  savings 

“2.  Liberal  trade-in  allowances  for 
your  old  furniture  and  ru.gs 

“3.  Convenient  deferred  payment  ar¬ 
rangement 

“If  you’re  .going  to  buy — 

what  have  you  to  trade  in? 
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(Coupon) 

"1  want  to  buy  . 

“I  have  to  sell  or  trade  in . 

"Xame,  address,  etc.” 

An  excellent  prospect  list  is  bttilt 
on  the  resjxtnses, 

Carpets  and  Rugs: 

h'ebruary  contributes  0.5%  of 
Oriental  lloorcoverings  volume  and 
0.2%  of  domestic  tUxtrcoverings, 
making  the  month  one  of  the  two 
least  active  of  the  year  for  these  de¬ 
partments.  liowever.  in  relation  to 
total  store  activity  in  this  month  (in 
which  0%  of  annual  sales  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  promotional  basis*)  they 
are  considered  deserving  of  major 
promotional  attention. 

Obviously  there  should  he  a  close 
tie-in  with  furniture  promotion.  This 
is  a  good  month  to  promote  the  sale 
of  rug  and  rug  pad  as  a  unit ;  to  sug¬ 
gest  room  color  schemes  huilt  on 
the  floorcovering ;  to  stress  color 
range  in  stock;  and  to  give  deco¬ 
rator  tips  on  the  importance  of  cor¬ 
rect  sizes.  Room  set-ups  showing 
correct  and  incorrect  .size  rugs  for 
given  areas  have  been  found  valua¬ 
ble.  Use  promotional  jjieces  from 
the  furniture  department. 

MARCH 

In  some  sections  of  the  country 
this  is  the  beginning  of  spring  and 
spring  renovation  is  in  order.  June 
brides  are  plannijig  purchases  for 
new  homes. 

Furniture : 

In  volume  March  ranks  as  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  year  in  the 
furniture  department,  contributing 
6.9%  of  its  .yearly  business. 

Since  consumer  interest  is  low, 
March  is  not  a  month  in  which  the 
furniture  department  should  reason¬ 
ably  l)e  very  active  promotionally. 
However,  it  is  an  excellent  month 
in  which  to  build  prestige  and  add 
to  the  standing  of  the  deimrtment 
in  the  community. 

This  is  the  month  in  which  to  l)e- 
gin  a  series  of  small  advertisements 
giving  information  al)out  morlern 
furniture  designers  whose  work  is 
represented  in  your  stock.  Design¬ 
ers  of  great  talent  and  reputation 
are  working  for  manufacturers  who 
sujiply  you.  Why  not  try  a  modest 
institutional  series  on  them?  The 
principle  has  worked  well  for  the 
ready-to-wear  business.  They  have 
Schia])arelli,  Vionnet,  Muriel  King. 
You  have  Rohde,  Deskey.  Wormley, 

*Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Promotional 
Guide  for  1938,  Sales  Promotion  Division. 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


Weber,  Hach,  Jiranek,  a  number  of 
others.  Isn't  there  one  of  these  who 
is  to  Modern  design  what  Chipi)en- 
dale  was  to  the  18th  Century?  Also 
you  have  the  artists  who  adapt  with 
sensitiveness  and  skill  the  designs  of 
the  old  craftsmen,  scaling  and  sim¬ 
plifying  them  to  modern  needs  and 
keeping  intact  their  magic  of  pro¬ 
portion  anti  detail. 

In  New  York  an  e.xhihition  of  the 
work  of  the  (ierman  IJauhaus  will 
open  this  month,  and  this  suggests 
a  further  tie-in  with  Modern  and 
Modern  designers. 

Where  spring  decorating  ideas  are 
not  premature,  this  is  another  month 
in  which  it  is  desirable  to  pro¬ 
mote  occasional  pieces,  harmonized 
groups,  screens,  etc.  and  advertise 
decorator  service.  It  is  the  month 
in  which  to  plan  good  summer  and 
outdoor  furniture  display,  to  get  a 
catch  slogan  into  your  advertising 
about  bringing  summer  indoors. 
Analyze  the  virtues  of  your  outdoor 
furniture  as  to  non-rusting,  water¬ 
proof  coverings,  etc.,  and  make  sure 
that  these  qualities  are  accurately 
descriljed  by  copywriters  and  sales- 
jieople  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
.standards  of  informative  selling. 

Trips  to  Colonial  Williamsburg 
are  jxipular  as  spring  vacations,  in 
the  Ea.st,  and  this  may  mean,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  stock  and  clientele, 
an  opportunity  to  promote  Early 
•American  mahogany  that  ties  in  witli 
the  story. 

You  may  have  a  series  of  lectures 
on  decoration  aimed  at  prospective 
brides.  Why  not  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  local  high  school, 
school  of  applied  arts  or  college  for 
students  of  decoration  and  design  to 
make  tours  through  the  department 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  mod¬ 
ern  furniture  and  reproductions? 

Advertise  budget  service  for  new¬ 
lyweds. 

Building  activity  gets  under  way 
as  spring  begins.  Work  lists  of 
home  builders  and  cooiierate  with 
the  credit  department. 

Carpets  and  Rugs: 

Oriental  rugs  do  9%  of  their  year¬ 
ly  volume  this  month,  which  is  fifth¬ 
ranking  month  of  the  year  for  this 
department.  Domestic  flrxircoverings 
do  7.7%,  making  the  month  ninth 
in  this  department’s  year. 

(•friental  rugs  are  usually  adver¬ 
tised  in  terms  of  “collections"  and 
for  the  attention  of  “connoisseurs”, 
which  is  the  right  approach.  To  in¬ 
ject  a  little  new  note  into  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  however,  find  out  if  the 
furniture  department  is  promoting 
lilarly  .American  mahogany  or  18th 
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WIDDICOMB 

FURNITURE  COMPANY 

presents 


originals 

IN 

Swedish 

modern  design 


JANUARY 

MARKET 

GRAND 

RAPIDS 

• 

Ever  alert  to  the  pressing  need  of 
the  retail  establishment  for  fresh  and 
timely  promotion  merchandise,  The 
Widdicomb  Furniture  Company  an¬ 
nounces  the  production  of  a  cor¬ 
related  group  of  original  Swedish 
modern  design  created  by  two  of 
the  foremost  contemporary  Swedish 
designers. 

Shown  for  the  first  time  at  the 
November  Market,  its  appeal  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  already 
23  leading  stores  have  scheduled 
THE  COMPLETE  GROUP  for  early 
1938  promotions. 

Wo  invite  you  to  see  this  exhibition 
at  our  factory  showrooms  in  Grand 
Rapids. 

• 

MAKERS  OF  FINE  FURNITURE 
SINCE  1865 
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Century  English  at  this  time. 
(March  is  Mahogany  Month  in 
some  stores.)  Then  tie  in  with  the 
Orientals  on  the  basis  of  authentici¬ 
ty — fine  Orientals  were  used  with 
the  fine  mahogany  of  the  18th  Cen¬ 
tury. 

Promote  fresh  new  spring  color 
schemes,  cooj^erating  with  the  drap¬ 
ery  department.  Advertise  decorator 
service.  Cotton  rugs  in  large  sizes 
have  reached  a  new  point  of  styling, 
and  if  you  have  a  good  selection  of 
these,  you  can  tie  them  in  with  both 
Modern  and  Traditional  styles  fea¬ 
tured  by  the  furniture  department. 
They  have  a  fresh,  new  look  which 
goes  with  the  new  season. 

APRIL 

With  Easter  falling  on  the  17th 
of  April  this  year,  there  is  little 
activity  in  honiefurnishings  until  the 
last  two  weeks. 

Furniture : 

April  contributes  7.0%  to  the 
year’s  volume  in  furniture,  and  is 
the  tenth-ranking  month  of  the  y<'ar 
in  this  department. 

Activity  for  the  month  turns  to 
summer  business— lawn  and  i)orch 
furniture  and  unpainted  furniture. 
Preparations  for  moving  are  getting 
under  way.  Advertise  decorator  ser¬ 
vice,  hall  and  foyer  ideas,  occasional 
pieces. 

In  the  East,  jjeople  make  si)ring 
trips  to  Williamsburg  and  to  Alount 
Vernon  and  come  away  interested 
in  authentic  reproductions. 

Continue  or  l)egin  lectures  and 
conferences  for  June  brides. 

Promote  re-upholstering  and  re¬ 
novation  service. 

Spring  cleaning  has  everyone  con¬ 
centrating  on  moth  damage  preven¬ 
tives.  Feature  inoth-j)roof  uphol¬ 
stery.  Continue  spring  decorating 
features.  Start  wedding  gift  plans 
and  Bride’s  House  model  rooms. 

Chrome  for  the  moderns;  rustic 
maple  and  pine  for  the  traditionals 
in  summer  home  promotions. 

April  1st  is  April  Fool’s  Day.  and 
maybe  you  will  use  an  institutional 
appeal — “Don’t  Be  Fooled — Look 
for  The.se  Construction  Features 
W'hen  You  Buy  Furniture.” 

Carpets  and  Rugs: 

Dome.stic  floorcoverings  do  8.7% 
of  their  yearly  volume  in  this  month, 
which  ranks  fifth  in  the  year. 

Feature  Spring  Style  Exposition 
as  worked  out  by  Carpet  Institute. 

Promote  rug  pads  to  prevent  moth 
damage. 

Promote  cotton  rugs  as.naturally 
mothproof. 


.'\dvertise  rug  cleaning  and  stor¬ 
age  service. 

Try  analyzing  and  promoting 
summer  rugs  according  to  decora¬ 
tive  type.  Promote  summer  rugs  in 
harmony  with  summer  draperies. 

MAY 

A  moving  day  this  month;  June 
brides’  furnishing  plans  and  wed- 
ding  gifts;  summer  home  and  out- 
dot)r  furnishings,  make  this  an  ac¬ 
tive  month. 

Furniture: 

The  furniture  department  does 
8.5%  of  its  business  this  month, 
which  is  the  sixth-ranking  month  of 
the  year. 

May  1  is  moving  day.  and  May  2 
finds  many  movers  conscious  of  bare 
sjKtts  in  the  new  home  or  apartment. 

One  room  of  any  house  or  apart¬ 
ment  that  usually  has  to  be  re- 
])lanned  at  moving  time  is  the  foyer. 
Promote  hall  and  foyer  groupings, 
suggest  smart  schemes,  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  common  foyer  and  hall  pro¬ 
portions  and  problems  and  feature 
them. 

.\dvertise  smart  wedding  gift 
ideas,  featuring  ensembles.  Suggest 
that  friends  and  relatives  cooperate 
in  getting  harmonious  groups  to¬ 
gether — one  to  buy  the  console  table, 
one  the  mirror,  one  a  pair  of  chairs, 
etc.,  etc. 

Feature  budget  and  decorating 
services  to  brides.  Advertise  model 
rooms,  advise  brides  to  buy  quality, 
stress  your  large  selections,  offer  to 
work  out  a  2-or-3-year  furnishing 
l^lan. 

In  addition  to  country  house  and 
cottage  promotions,  feature  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  a  comfortable  vacation  in 
town.  Remind  mothers  that  children 
will  Ikj  at  home,  that  not  only  will 
the  lawn  and  ]X)rch  be  important  as 
outdoor  living  rooms,  but  the  base¬ 
ment  recreation  room  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  own  rooms  may  need  to  be 
renovated. 

Carpets  and  Rugs: 

Domestic  floorcoverings  do  11.0% 
of  their  volume  in  this  month,  which 
is  the  second  l)est  of  the  year.  Orien¬ 
tal  rugs  do  9%  of  their  volume, 
making  it  fourth  of  the  year  for 
them. 

The  month  is  rich  in  promotional 
possibilities.  Wall-to-wall  iloorcov- 
erings  for  new  apartments ;  correct 
size  rugs  and  scatters  are  good.  So 
are  rugs  for  wedding  gifts,  and  this 
of  course  is  an  oiiportunity  for 
Orientals. 

Style  and  education  story  should 
be  featured  on  carpets  and  rugs  for 


brides. 

Cotton  and  summer  rugs  are  fea¬ 
tured  in  connection  with  summer 
decorating  and  country  houses, 

Floorcoverings  are  promoted  as 
the  basis  of  decorative  schemes  to 
brides  and  people  moving  into  new 
1  lomes. 

JUNE 

'i'he  bride’s  month.  Schools  close. 
X’acations  begin.  Summer  homes  are 
opened.  Outdoor  living  facilities 
come  into  use. 

Furniture: 

Furniture  does  7.6%  of  its  vol¬ 
ume  in  this  month,  which  ranks 
eighth  in  the  department’s  year. 

r.ast  minute  ideas  for  wedding 
gifts.  “Tell  us  what  she’s  bought 
or  what  she’s  being  given,  and  our 
decorators  will  suggest  something 
that  will  harmonize.” 

Mothers  adjust  their  homes  com- 
])letely.  or  almost  completely,  to  the 
Iiabits  of  children  on  vacation.  Pro¬ 
mote  juvenile  furniture,  suggest 
hobby  rooms,  suggest  the  planning 
aiul  decorating  of  a  room  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  project  for  a  child.  Make  con¬ 
tact  with  Jocal  teachers  before 
schools  close  and  see  if  high-school 
l)upils  might  make  up  a  weekly  in¬ 
terior  decoration  class  in  the  store 
during  vacation. 

Carpets  and  Rugs: 

Domestic  floorcoverings  do  8.0% 
of  their  annual  volume  in  June,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  seventh-ranking  month  of 
the  year.  Summer  rug  business  is 
active  in  fir.st  half ;  summer  rug 
clearances  occur  in  second  half. 
Last  call  for  rug  storage  service; 
remind  brides  that  they  should  have 
rug  pads.  Feature  washability  of 
cotton  rugs,  with  people  tracking  in 
and  out  of  open  house  all  day. 

This  is  the  tenth-ranking  month 
of  the  year  for  Orientals,  which  will 
not  warrant  promotional  attention 
except  possibly  for  a  last  announce¬ 
ment  on  wedding  gifts. 

JULY 

Fag  end  of  the  year  for  furniture 
and  floorcoverings.  all  of  which 
reach  their  lowest  volume. 

If  you  are  interested  in  establish¬ 
ing  institutional  standing  for  the  de¬ 
partment.  why  not  have  a  weekly 
class  in  interior  decoration  for  high- 
school  girls?  The  development  of 
this  younger  trade  should  lie  every 
store’s  look  out.  The  store  decora¬ 
tor  or  a  teacher  might  give  weekly 
lectures,  using  the  stock  for  illustra¬ 
tion — two  lectures  in  the  furniture 
department,  one  in  draperies,  two 
in  floorcoverings. 
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INFORMATIVE  LABELING 
for  Furniture,  Carpets  and  Rugs 


By  BEATRICE  JUDELLE, 
Merchandising^Division,  NRDGA 


T 

X  HE  purchase  of  furniture  or 
floor  coverings  is  adniitteclly  no 
everyday  event  in  the  life  of  the 
average  customer.  She  is  about  to 
spend  money  that  she  has  perhaps 
saved  up  over  a  period  of  time,  and 
she  wants  her  investment  to  yield  all 
that  it  should  in  the  way  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  She  may  know  a  little  about 
how  to  judge  value  in  this  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  the  chances  are  that  her 
information  is  meager  and  that  she 
is  looking  to  her  retail  store  for  help 
in  making  a  wise  selection. 

According  to  a  preliminary  an¬ 
alysis  of  replies  to  a  questionnaire 
circulated  among  memhers  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .\ssocia- 
tion  hy  the  Merchandising  Division, 
there  are  two  things  that  retail 
stores  particularly  want  an  informa¬ 
tive  label  to  accomplish.  One  of 
these  is  to  help  the  salesjjerson  an¬ 
swer  the  customer’s  questions  about 
the  merchandise ;  the  other  is  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  its  proper  care. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  actual 


information  that  should  apjK-ar  on 
a  lalx'l,  the  Merchandising  Division 
asked  stores  to  indicate  the  points 
that  should  l>e  covered,  on  the  l)asis 
of  the  questions  their  customers  ask 
about  merchandise.  In  the  case  of 
floor  coverings,  the  three  points 
about  which  information  is  most 
often  wanted  are : 

Material  content 
Grade  or  quality 
Special  care,  cautions. 

Also  asked  for,  hut  given  less  em¬ 
phasis,  are  information  on  the  con¬ 
struction  or  workmanship  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  washing  or  cleaning.  Very 
few  stores  asked  to  have  rug  sizes 
mentioned  on  the  tags  or  labels. 

Although  the  same  elements  are 
wanted  on  tags  for  furniture,  the 
emphasis  is  different.  Material  con¬ 
tent  and  information  on  construc¬ 
tion  or  workmanship  are  the  two 
points  most  wanted  on  labels  for 
furniture,  whether  or  not  it  is  up¬ 
holstered.  Although  there  were  also 


requests  for  information  on  cleaning 
and  polishing,  grade  or  quality,  and 
special  care,  these  were  considerably 
fewer  in  number  than  the  requests 
for  information  on  content  and  con¬ 
struction. 

This  difference  in  the  questions 
asked  about  the  two  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  appears  to  indicate  that  the 
customer  leels  fairly  sure  of  herself 
in  taking  care  of  furniture,  but  that 
she  is  more  inclined  to  ask  advice 
about  caring  for  her  floor  coverings. 
It  would  also  appear  that,  if  the 
floor  coverings  label  reassures  her 
as  to  the  grade  or  quality  of  the 
merchandise,  she  does  not  concern 
herself  with  how  it  is  made.  In  fur¬ 
niture,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general 
statement  as  to  the  grade  or  quality 
of  the  article  appears  to  be  less  ac¬ 
ceptable  than  hard-boiled  facts  about 
joints,  supports,  springs,  etc. 

Although  the  retailer  recognizes 
that  the  immediate  resixjnsibility 
for  guidance  rests  upon  him,  the 
manufacturers  of  both  furniture  and 
floor  coverings  are  also  aware  of  the 
responsibility  that  is  theirs.  In  lx)th 
industries,  many  firms  have  shown 
eagerness  to  do  their  part  in  seeing 
that  the  consumer  knows  what  she 
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is  buying  and  how  to  care  for  it. 
They  have  prepared  booklets  and 
leaflets  for  customers,  manuals  for 
salespeople,  and,  in  many  instances, 
have  attached  informative  labels  to 
their  merchandise. 

Carpet  and  Rug  Labeling 

Informative  labeling,  one  carpet 
manufacturer  points  out,  helps  to 
avoid  much  potential  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  the  consumer  by 
avoiding  misunderstanding  of  the 
product’s  various  attributes.  As  an 
example,  he  cites  the  fluffing  which 
normally  occurs  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  wear  in  any  rug  or  carpet, 
but  which  is  frequently  interpreted 
by  the  customer  to  mean  that  the 
mercliandise  is  faulty.  To  assure 
maximum  satisfaction  and  to  build 
better  relations  between  consumer, 
store,  and  manufacturer,  he  believes 
it  is  important  to  give  information 
to  the  customer  regarding  the  care 
of  the  merchandise. 

On  his  own  labels,  this  manufac¬ 
turer  applies  the  theories  he  en¬ 
dorses.  He  not  only  describes  the 
quality  and  construction  features  of 
his  product,  but  he  incorporates  in 
the  label  instructions  for  the  general 
care  of  wool  carpets  and  rugs,  as 
issued  by  the  Institute  of  Carpet 
Manufacturers  of  America.  These 
instructions  are  worth  quoting  here : 

“The  best  appearance  of  this  fabric 
will  be  maintained  if  the  following  in¬ 
structions  for  its  care  are  observed: 

“If  the  fabric  is  used  with  a  lining  it 
is  recommended  that,  especially  witli  fab¬ 
rics  of  light  weight  and  open  construc¬ 
tion,  rug  cushions  which  have  a  raised 
design  on  one  side  be  laid  with  the  de¬ 
sign  side  down  and  the  smooth  side  up. 

“Loose  particles  of  wool  that  sweep 
from  the  surface  when  new  have  no  effect 
on  the  wearing  quality  as  they  will  gradu¬ 
ally  disappear  as  the  fabric  is  used. 

“If  any  loi^  ends  of  yarn  appear,  clip 
them  with  scissors  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  rug.  Never  attempt  to  pull  out 
these  tufts. 

“All  pile  fabrics  are  liable  to  shading, 
— that  is,  the  appearance  of  light  and 
dark  patches.  This  is  caused  by  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  light  reflection  as  the  pile  becomes 
inclined  in  different  directions.  This  is 
characteristic  of  all  such  fabrics,  and  is 
not  a  defect  or  a  just  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint. 

“Remove  superficial  dirt  with  a  carpet 
sweeper  or  a  soft  bristled  broom.  Use 
a  vacuum  cleaner  once  or  twice  a  week. 
If  you  attempt  to  clean  the  surface  of 
the  fabric  other  than  as  set  forth  above, 
soap  and  water  should  not  be  used,  but 
sponging  with  a  non-inflammable  dry 
cleaner  is  appropriate. 

“Never  shake  or  beat  the  fabric. 

“Never  have  your  carpet  or  rug  sham¬ 
pooed  on  the  floor,  as  the  soap  or  other 
detergent  materials  left  in  the  pile  may 
cause  rancid  odors,  injury  to  colors,  rapid 
resoiling  and  weakening  of  the  fabric. 

“Rugs  should  be  turned  around  occa¬ 
sionally  to  equalize  wear. 


•  Woven  The  Wilton  Way  • 


4!l  Har^irk  A  MagM  mgs  are  wovea  by  ike  Wiliaa  proeeM.  There  are 
£>^£^3  eeveeal  tkiekoeMe*  af  yani.  tiue  to  the  rawing  and  lowering  ol 
rolors  brought  about  by  the  Jaequard  wbieh  ia  employed.  The  »«rfsre 
eolor  ia  ba^ed  up  by  layera  of  the  other  eolora  underneath,  forming  t 
ruihioa  of  huried  yayn  wbieh  givea  great  wear  reaiatance  to  the  rug  aiui 
pralor.^a  ha  original  j^auty.  In  addition  the  Wilton  wea>e  ha»  a  firnineM 
of  bind  not  found  in  otlw  fabriea.  eauaed  by  the  ronatani  reiaing  and 
of  the  atranda  of  yam  when  weaving.  Thia  makeK  it  almof>l 
fur  a  tuft  to  pull  out  To  withstand  the  ronlinual  pulling  of 
thia  weaving  ia  and  out  the  yarn  muM  he  of  good  quality  and  verv  «trong 
H^-dwirk  A  Magee  Wilton  rug«  were  the  pioneera  in  \ineriran-mjde 
r-g?.  In  the  generations  which  have  elapti^d  the  W'iltun  principle  ha» 
been  adhered  to  in  all  gradea,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  wa»  the  most 
enduring  of  American  fahrica.  The  beauty  of  a  rug  apeak#  for  il#elf.  hut 
the  wearing  quality  —  of  even  mure  importance— depend#  upon  factor' 
which  do  not  ahow  on  the  aurface. 


“If  professional  cleaning  is  desired, 
re.id  the  fabric  to  a  responsible  concern 
that  deals  adequately  with  its  cleaning. 
If  the  pile  is  white  wool,  it  may  be  yel¬ 
lowed  by  common  soaps,  or  grayed  by 
impure  solvents.  This  type  of  fabric  must 
therefore  receive  special  attention  from 
the  professional  cleaner. 

“If  the  pile  wool  is  of  the  hard  twist 
or  frieze  type,  it  may  be  subjected  to  a 
solvent  cleaning  process.  Wet  shampoo¬ 
ing  may  remove  some  of  the  twist  and 


should  be  used  only  at  the  discretion  of 
the  professional  cleaner  and  at  his  re¬ 
sponsibility.” 

Some  manufacturers  issue  these 
instructions  in  the  form  of  a  booklet 
to  be  given  the  customer,  rather  than 
in  a  tag. 

Similar  instructions  for  the  care 
of  rugs  are  issued  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  high  grade  rug  lining. 
I’rinted  in  the  form  of  pamphlets 
for  distribution  to  consumers,  these 
instructions  are  unusually  complete, 
and  cover  almost  any  question  the 
customer  might  ask  about  laying  the 
rug,  cleaning  it,  and  avoiding  moth 
damage.  The  selling  points,  con¬ 
struction,  composition  and  wearing 
qualities  of  the  manufacturer’s  own 
product  are  discussed  in  another 
section  of  the  booklet. 

The  labeling  program  of  this 
manufacturer,  incidentally,  is  very 
broad.  His  merchandise  is  tagged 
with  information  about  its  material 
content  and  iJerformance,  and  he 
also  provides  leaflets  for  the  use  of 
salespeople,  summarizing  selling 
points  and  answering  common  ques¬ 
tions  about  his  product.  One  pur¬ 
pose  this  program  accomplishes  i.«  to 
show  the  consumer  why  his  iiroduct 
is  higher  in  jirice  than  others  in  the 
same  field  and  to  convince  her  that 
the  additional  expenditure  is  a  good 
investment. 

Another  interesting  program  in 
the  floor  coverings  field  is  that  of  a 
manufacturer  of  Wilton  rugs.  His 
product  bears  a  label  describing  the 
process  by  which  it  is  made  and 
pointing  out  the  advantages  from 
the  angle  of  resistance  to  wear. 
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Alany  manufacturers  of  carpets 
confine  their  labeling  information  to 
sizes  available,  style  features,  brand 
names  and  occasionally  the  name  of 
a  certifier.  The  guarantee  of  the 
manufacturer  himself  may  appear, 
as  in  this  case; 

“Woven  from  selected,  long- 
staple  wool,  colored  to  the  heart  of 
the  deep  wool  pile  by  the  best  dyes 
— colors  that  last  as  long  as  the 
wool  itself.  Designed  by  distin¬ 
guished  artists.  Seamless,  durable 
and  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction.” 

The  value  of  the  information  on 
the  label  in  these  cases  depends  on 
the  manufacturer’s  direct  education¬ 
al  advertising  to  the  consumer,  and 
where  the  guarantee  of  a  certifying 
organization  is  given,  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  or  publicity  activities  of  the 
certifier. 

Furniture  Labeling 

A  good  number  of  furniture  tags 
now  being  supplied  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  cover  the  two  points  that  inter¬ 
est  customers  most :  what  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  made  of  and  how  it  is  made. 
Some  also  tell  the  customer  how  to 
clean  or  polish  the  furniture  and  give 
warnings  against  common  abuses, 
such  as  sitting  on  the  arms  of  up¬ 
holstered  pieces. 

A  manufacturer  of  chrome  and 
outdoor  furniture  is  particularly  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  labeling  field.  He  sup¬ 
plies  a  tag  giving  instructions  for  the 
care  of  cushions  covered  with  imi¬ 
tation  leather.  On  outdoor  furniture, 
he  observes,  such  claims  as  “weath- 
er])roof”  and  “rainproof”  should  not 
be  used,  and  he  attaches  to  gliders 
a  small  tag  reading:  “Glider  covers 
are  not  guaranteed  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  be  fade-proof,  waterproof 
or  crack-proof.”  While  reliable 
quality  coated  fabrics  are  washable, 
and  will  stand  a  lot  of  punishment, 
he  points  out,  they  are  subject  to 
cracking,  and  continued  exposure  to 
sun  and  rain  will  ruin  articles  much 
more  durable  than  popular  priced 
coated  glider  fabrics.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  this  manufacturer’s 
labeling  program  was  developed 
partially  to  offset  misleading  dealer 
advertising  claims  on  this  subject. 

Statements  of  compliance  with 
State  bedding  laws  usually  appear 
on  tags  for  cushions,  mattresses  and 
upholstered  furniture.  Sometimes 
the  manufacturer  takes  pains  to 
word  this  simple  announcement  at¬ 
tractively  and  to  make  a  selling  point 
of  the  fact  that  he  uses  only  clean, 
new  fillings  in  a  product  that  has 
passed  all  State  sanitary  laws. 

Many  furniture  labels  incorporate 


some  statement  as  to  the  quality  or 
styling  of  the  article.  Often  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  phrase  of  quite 
general  nature,  such  as  “exj^ertly 
designed”,  but  a  number  of  furni¬ 
ture  manufacturers  back  up  their 
quality  claims  by  going  into  detail 
about  their  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture.  For  example,  one  maker  of 
upholstered  chairs  sjx'cifies  the  wood 
from  which  his  frames  are  made, 
points  out  the  workman.shiji  details 
of  the  frame  and  webbing,  describes 
the  manner  in  which  springs  are  put 
in,  tells  how  many  springs  are  used, 
and  mentions  the  kind  of  filling — all 
this,  plus  a  guarantee  against  faulty 
construction. 

Another  type  of  label  concentrates 
on  the  style  features  or  historical 
background  of  the  merchandise, 
rather  than  on  construction  or  con¬ 
tent.  A  particularly  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  type  is  a  folder  used 
as  a  tag  on  Swedish  Modern  pieces, 
commenting  on  the  contribution  of 
Sweden  to  contemporary  design  and 
mentioning  certain  Swedish  and 
American  designers.  Unlike  most 
informative  labels  that  originate 
with  the  manufacturer,  this  folder 
carries  no  firm  name. 

Use  of  Maker’s  Name 

Manufacturers  of  furniture  and 
floor  coverings  usually  place  their 
firm  or  brand  name  prominently  on 
any  tags  or  labels  they  supply. 
Stores,  however,  usually  prefer  not 
to  broadcast  the  names  of  their  re¬ 
sources.  No  doubt  a  great  many  of 
the  complaints  made  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  about  retailers  who  remove  their 
informative  tags  from  furniture  can 
be  traced  to  this  source. 

Although  policy  varies  from  one 
store  to  another,  as  a  general  thing 
it  may  be  assumed  that  a  store  pre¬ 
fers  to  have  no  name  but  its  own 
on  its  merchandise,  unless  the  arti¬ 
cle  bears  a  nationally  known  brand 
name  which  carries  weight  with 
customers.  This  policy  in  stores  de¬ 
rives  in  part  from  the  fact  that  the 
retailer  is  willing  to  back  up  what¬ 
ever  merchandise  he  sells  and  to 
make  pood  to  the  customer  for  any¬ 
thing  that  may  fail  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Partly,  too.  it  has  grown  up 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom 
eood  business  for  a  retailer  to  let 
his  competitor  know  where  he  buvs 
his  merchandise.  It  is  not  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  retailer,  and  often  it 
turns  out  to  be  far  from  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  manufacturer,  particu¬ 
larly  if  keen  price  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  stores  of  a  community 
makes  it  unprofitable  for  them  to 


handle  the  item  concerned. 

Manufacturers  whose  products 
supply  elements  of  hidden  quality  in 
furniture,  such  as  spring  wire,  seem 
jiarticularly  anxious  to  bring  their 
names  before  the  public,  and  offer 
cooperative  labeling  programs  to  the 
manufacturers  whom  they  supply. 

An  example  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  label  used  by  a  cushion  manu¬ 
facturer.  On  this  api^ear  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  own  name,  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer  whose  spring  units 
have  been  used  in  the  cushion, 
the  name  of  the  wire  manufacturer 
whose  wire  has  been  used  in  the 
spring,  and  the  required  statement 
of  compliance  with  bedding  laws. 
This  is  helpful  to  manufacturer  and 
dealer.  From  the  customer’s  point 
of  view  it  is  an  informative  label  to 
the  extent  that  the  name  of  the 
spring  wire  manufacturer  and  the 
standards  of  quality  it  represents 
are  nationally  advertised.  However, 
this  labeling  program  is  one  of  the 
type  directed  to  retailers  rather  than 
to  consumers.  Advertising  directed 
to  the  retail  trade  stresses  the  pro¬ 
cessing  and  inspection  that  make 
these  wire  manufacturers’  products 
superior,  and  the  aim  of  the  labeling 
program  is  to  help  the  retailer  to 
specify  and  get  merchandise  which 
will  be  satisfactory  in  performance. 

*  «  4i 

Manufacturers  who  have  not  vet 
worked  out  labeling  programs  for 
their  merchandise  sometimes  meet 
the  demand  for  information  by  in¬ 
corporating  detailed  descriptions  in 
their  invoices  or  catalogues.  .Some 
have  raised  objections  to  the  idea  of 
tagging  or  labeling  their  products. 
.Aside  from  complaints  about  retail¬ 
ers  who  remove  their  tags,  their  ob¬ 
jections  fall  into  two  main  catego¬ 
ries.  The  first  of  these  has  to  do 
with  expense.  To  manufacturers  of 
simple  case  goods  with  no  hidden 
construction  points,  the  expense  of 
informative  labeling  does  not  always 
seem  justifiable.  The  other  objec¬ 
tion  comes  from  manufacturers  of 
lines  built  to  vantu’ng  specifications, 
who  find  it  difficult  to  systematize 
the  work  of  tagging.  T?ut  where  the 
manufacturer  realizes  that  there  is 
more  in  his  product  than  shows  on 
the  surface,  he  is  u.sually  glad  of  an 
opportimitv  to  tell  what  makes  his 
chair  or  sofa  worth  the  monev. 

By  working  closely  with  the  re¬ 
tailers.  such  manufacturers  can  de¬ 
velop  informative  labels  that  will  tell 
the  consumer  what  she  needs  to 
know  to  help  her  indge  values  and 
buv  lasting  satisfaction  in  furniture 
and  floor  coverings. 
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COOPERATE  WITH  THE  CREDIT  DIVISION! 


By  J.  ANTON  HAGIOS 

Manager,  Credit  Management  Division,  NRDGA 


T 

J.  HERE  are  two  points  which 
merchandise  men  and  buyers  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  overlook  with 
regard  to  retail  credit.  One  is  that 
retail  credit  is  essentially  a  banking 
function,  and  second,  a  credit  sale 
is  not  a  profitable  sale  until  it  is 
fully  collected  with  minimum  of  ex¬ 
pense.  I  stress  these  two  points  be¬ 
cause  the  Credit  Manager  is  some¬ 
times  accused  of  turning  down  what 
to  the  merchandise  interests  might 
appear  to  be  a  good  sale. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
emphasize  the  need  for  closer  coordi¬ 
nation  between  the  credit  function 
and  the  homefurnishings  division  in 
the  store  organization.  The  progres¬ 
sive  Credit  Manager  of  today  is  fully 
aware  of  the  sales  promotion  possi¬ 
bilities  of  retail  credit  and  he  can 
be  counted  upon  to  contribute  his 
full  share  of  intelligence  and  effort 
in  increasing  furniture  sales  to  a 
maximum,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
losses  as  low  as  possible.  What’s 
more,  he  visualizes  the  need  for  an 
even  repeat  business  in  the  furni¬ 
ture  department.  Through  effective 
cooperation  he  can  become  your 
most  valuable  ally  in  achieving  this 
goal.  His  training  and  experience, 
his  constant  contact  with  customers, 
his  understanding  of  local  business 
and  industrial  conditions,  and  above 
all  his  invaluable  customer  records 
enable  him  to  give  the  customer 
sound  budgetary  advice  so  helpful 
in  the  life-long  job  of  building  a 
home,  and  in  generally  promoting 
sound  and  collectible  furniture  cred¬ 
it  sales. 

Instead  of  your  bringing  undue 
pressure  upon  him  at  the  sacrifice 
of  the  efficient  administration  of  a 
sound  credit  policy,  you  will  do  well 
to  cooperate  with  him  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  the  result  that  it  will  be 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  customer, 
to  your  store,  and  particularly  to 
your  department. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Prior  to  1929  the  maximum 
terms  on  installment  furniture  sales 
generally  ran  from  ten  to  twelve 
months.  This  maximum  was  ex¬ 


ceeded  only  in  rare  instances,  that 
is  if  the  amount  of  the  sale  was  un¬ 
usually  large  and  if  the  credit  risk 
involved  was  high-grade. 

In  an  effort  to  recover  some  of 
lost  volume  immediately  after  the 
de])ression  of  1931  and  1932,  most 
dejiartment  stores  throughout  the 
country  liberalized  their  terms  for 
virtually  all  commodities  sold  on  the 
installment  plan.  A  survey  recently 
undertaken  by  the  Credit  Manage¬ 
ment  Division  shows  that  the 
“typical”  terms  prevailing  for  fur¬ 
niture  during  1936  called  for  a  down 
]>ayment  of  10^  and  maximum 
terms  of  twelve  months.  When  we 
say  “typical”  we  mean  that  the 
largest  numl>er  of  stores  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  survey  reported  this  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  terms.  Our  survey  also 
showed  that  the  terms  used  by  other 
stores  reporting  ranged  from  a  con¬ 
servative  extreme  of  25%  down  and 
ten  weeks  to  pay,  to  nothing  down 
and  thirty-six  months  to  pay.  The 
most  “typical”  terms  prevailing  for 
floor  coverings  were  the  same  as 
those  for  furniture  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  the  conservative  extreme 
called  for  33j/^%  down  for  floor 
coverings  as  compared  with  the  25% 
down  payment  on  furniture. 

It  can  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
terms  situation,  as  it  applies  to  fur¬ 
niture  and  floor  coverings  sales  of 
our  member  stores,  is  in  a  far 
healthier  condition  from  a  sound 
credit  standpoint  than  such  other 
lines  of  merchandise  generally  sold 
on  the  installment  plan  as  electri¬ 
cal  appliances,  for  instance. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Because  the  trend  toward  more 
liberalization  in  credit  terms  consti¬ 
tutes  a  definite  undermining  of  a 
sound  credit  structure  which  it  has 
taken  years  to  build,  and  which,  if 
permitted  to  grow  would  spell  in¬ 
evitable  disaster,  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  at  the  Tune  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Drv  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  which  stated :  “The  Credit 
Management  Division  believes  that 


retail  credit  is  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  vital  to  the  social  and  economic 
welfare  of  the  community”  and 
“The  proper  use  of  credit  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  determining  factors 
in  the  success  of  retail  business.” 

It  then  recommended  that  “compe¬ 
tition  on  credit  terms  of  installment 
accounts  be  stopped,  that  a  down 
payment  on  new  accounts  be  re¬ 
quired,  that  maximum  length  of 
time  for  payment  be  reduced  to 
twenty-four  months,  and  that  all 
other  installment  terms  be  confined 
within  reasonable  limits.” 

In  connection  with  the  current 
agitation  for  a  downward  revision 
of  installment  terms,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  long  terms 
which  have  come  into  force  in  re¬ 
cent  years  were  adopted  mainly  as 
an  artificial  stimulus  to  help  obtain 
business  volume  and  for  two  reasons 
in  particular:  first,  government  in¬ 
fluence — the  FH.\  terms  of  36 
months ;  second,  a  “priming  the 
pump”  policy  which  required  that 
terms  be  used  to  bolster  up  volume. 

F.H.A.  financing  was  abandoned 
last  April,  but  the  President  has  in¬ 
dicated  definitely  that  a  similar  pro¬ 
ject  on  an  even  larger  scale  is  being 
planned.  As  far  as  “priming  the 
pump”  is  concerned,  there  is  every 
injdicntion  that  the  administration 
intends  balancing  the  budget  in 
1939,  which  would  seem  to  preclude 
any  program  for  further  extension 
of  federal  priming. 

Stores  should,  therefore,  encour¬ 
age  credit  customers  to  liquidate 
their  installment  accounts  on  the 
.shortest  possible  terms  and  should 
not  continue  to  offer  extremely  long 
terms  which  automatically  educate 
the  customer  to  expect  such  terms. 

The  current  slow  tone  of  business 
ought  to  give  pause  to  stores  to  con¬ 
sider  what  their  debt  losses  might 
be  like  should  the  country  experience 
a  major  recession  during  the  next 
few  years.  This  would  be  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  those  stores  where  mer¬ 
chandising  influences  too  strongly 
the  exercise  of  clear  thinking  in 
credit  matters.  Protection  against 
an  “installment  headache”  at  some 
future  date  can  he  obtained  only  by 
stores  willing  to  clean  up  their  poli¬ 
cies  on  credit  terms  iW7i>.  Failure  to 
do  so  will  likely  mean  the  renewal  of 
competition  on  terms  and  the  loss  of 
the  opportunity  for  joint  action 
later. 
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The  Rayon  Rules  in  Operation 

Some  Routines  Adopted  by  Member  Stores  for 
Getting  and  Giving  the  Information 

By  T.  L.  BLANKS, 

Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


ON'IC  of  the  complicating  factors 
that  has  thrust  itself  into  the 
merchandising  picture  within 
the  i)ast  few  months  has  l)een  the 
need  for  working  out  a  routine  in 
huying,  marking,  advertising  and 
selling  to  insure  comidiance  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
rayon  rules.  The  store  owner,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  or  other  retail 
executive  who  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  translating  these 
rules  into  simple,  direct  orders  to 
the  staff  has  a  difficult  task  on  his 
hands. 

I'o  begin  with,  he  must  know 
the  rules  so  thoroughh-  they  are  al¬ 
most  a  part  of  him.self,  for.  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  clearly  he  thinks  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  them  to  his  buyers,  he  will 
find  himself  with  a  new  crop  of 
(jnestions  to  answer  each  day.  The 
number  of  departments  affected  by 
the  rayon  rules  is  staggering,  and 
so  is  the  number  of  que.stions  that 
arise  in  each  department. 

Besides  answering  these  questions 
as  best  he  can  in  the  absence  of 
official  interpretations,  the  individu¬ 
al  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  that  the  store  com]ilies 
with  the  rule§  mu.st  al.so  work  out 
some  routine  for  getting  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  store’s  resources.  This 
means  specifying  what  is  wanted  in 
each  line  of  merchandise,  making 
sure  that  the  buyer  asks  for  it. 
checking  incoming  merchandise  to 
see  that  the  required  information  has 
l)cen  given,  and  determining  what 
steps  to  take  if  the  merchandise 
comes  in  without  it. 

In  the  belief  that  it  may  l)e  of 
help  to  the  person  to  whom  this  re¬ 
sponsibility  has  been  entrusted  to 
have  some  idea  of  what  other  stores 
are  doing,  examples  of  bulletins, 
from  letters,  ruhlier  stamps,  and 
similar  material  have  l)een  assembled 
by  the  Merchandising  Division.  No 
formal  survey  has  lieen  undertaken, 
but  a  considerable  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  has  been  received  from  member 
stores. 


One  store  in  the  New  York  area 
issued  a  two-page,  mimeographed 
bulletin  to  its  executives  slujrtly 
after  the  i)romulgation  of  the  rules 
and  followed  it  with  a  ])rinted  leallet 
on  textiles  for  salespeople  to  keep 
in  their  saleslwioks.  Botli  the  bulle¬ 
tins  and  the  textile  leaflet  are  re¬ 
markable  for  their  complete,  accu¬ 
rate  and  concise  ])resentation  of  the 
essential  facts. 

The  bulletin  to  executives  begins 
with  the  highlights  of  the  Federal 
'I'rade  Commission’s  rules.  Rules  1, 
2,  3  and  5  are  summarized.  Direc¬ 
tions  to  the  buyer  as  to  the  ajqdica- 
tion  of  these  rules  to  his  contacts 
with  re.sources  are  as  follows: 

“Buyers  should  encourage 
the  practice  by  producers, 
manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  of  furnishing  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  through  tags,  labels, 
advertisements  or  other  publici¬ 
ty,  accurate  information  as  to 
the  j)roper  treatment,  care  and 
cleaning  of  rayon  or  rayon 
products  as  a  desirable  jjractice 
to  follow  in  enabling  consum¬ 
ers  to  obtain  and  enjoy  full 
benefit  of  the  desirable  quali¬ 
ties  and  service  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts. 

“The  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  fair  practice  rules  cov¬ 
ering  the  rayon  industry  apply 
to  the  manufacturers  as  well  as 
to  the  retailer  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  must  l)e  made  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  re.sjxmsibility  for  prop¬ 
er  labeling.  However,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  con.sumer  is  the  ]jerson 
entitled  to  this  information  and 
therefore  it  is  up  to  the  retailer 
to  see  that  the  proper  informa¬ 
tion  is  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

“.\  rubber  stamp  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  you  to  he  used  on  all  or¬ 
ders  demanding  proper  label¬ 
ing  of  merchandise.  Until 
these  stamps  are  received.  l)e 
sure  to  write  this  information 
on  the  confirmation  of  your  or¬ 
der.’’ 


The  same  bulletin  instructed  buy¬ 
ers  to  hold  meetings  immediately 
with  their  salespeople  and  advise 
them  of  the  necessity  of  writing  the 
fiber  content  of  merchandise  on 
saleschecks  for  articles  made  wholly 
or  partly  of  rayon.  Recognizing  that 
the  cash-and-carry  customer,  even 
though  her  purchase  is  not  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  is  entitled  to  infor¬ 
mation,  the  bulletin  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ])aragra])h : 

“Where  cash  register  is  used, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  furnish  a 
written  record  of  fabric  con¬ 
tent  to  customer  but  all  signs 
and  lal)els  should  conform  to 
the  al)ove  rules,  and  salesclerk 
should  give  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘take- with’  customer 
alK)Ut  rayon  content  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold.’’ 

The  folder  distributed  to  sales- 
])eople  begins  with  this  word  of  cau¬ 
tion  against  misinforming  custom¬ 
ers  :  “Never  attempt  to  sell  a  piece 
of  merchandise  made  of  fabric 
without  first  knowing  what  the  fab¬ 
ric  is,  whether  silk,  wool,  cotton, 
linen,  rayon  or  a  combination  of 
the.se  fibers.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
in  your  mind  about  the  fil)er  con¬ 
tent,  do  not  guess.  Find  out  before 
you  tell  the  customer.” 

The  section  on  rayon  makes  no 
mention  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  rules,  but  incorporates  the 
FTC  requirements  into  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  salespeople.  It  begins: 

“There  are  four  processes 
by  which  rayon  is  produced, 
namely  acetate,  viscose,  cup- 
rammonium  and  nitro-cellulose. 
However,  the  first  three  pro¬ 
cesses  mentioned  are  the  ones 
primarily  in  use  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Some  companies  produce 
only  one  type  of  rayon ;  others 
produce  more  than  one.  If  the 
name  of  the  process  is  used  in 
publicity,  selling,  etc.,  the  name 
‘Rayon’  must  l)e  used  in  con¬ 
junction  with  it.  For  ex¬ 
ample — 
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Acetate  Rayon 
Viscose  Rayon 
Cuprammonium  Rayon 

“Many  rayon  products  are 
manufactured  by  certain  com¬ 
panies  under  specific  trade- 
marked  names:  however,  these 
trade-mark  names  may  be  used 
only  in  conjunction  with  the 
term  ‘Rayon’. 

“New  Rayon  fabrics  are  be¬ 
ing  introduced  constantly  under 
various  trade-marked  names. 
Before  attempting  to  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  made  of  a  fabric,  or 
the  fabric  itself,  be  sure  that 
you  know  the  correct  fabric 
name  and  its  fiber  content.” 

Then  follow  instructions  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  fiber  content  of  products 
containing  rayon  on  the  salescheck, 
and  directions  for  the  order  in  which 
the  fibers  contained  in  mixed  goods 
should  be  named.  Next  comes  a 
statement  of  the  selling  points  of 
rayon  and,  lastly,  this  explanation 
of  why  the  word  “rayon”  must  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  cer¬ 
tain  fabric  names: 

“Fabric  names  frequently  are 
associated  with  the  raw  materi¬ 
al  which  they  usually  contain. 
For  instance,  callico  is  interpre¬ 
ted  as  cotton,  challis  as  wool, 
taffeta  as  silk,  etc.  However, 
with  the  great  increase  of  rayon 
the.se  additional  names  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  applied  to  rayon 
fabrics.  Therefore,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  specify  not  only 
the  fabric  type  but  also  the 
fibre  content.  For  example — 

Rayon  Crepe 
Rayon  Chiffon 
Rayon  Taffeta 
Rayon  Satin 
Rayon  Georgette.” 

After  covering  each  of  the  other 
fibers  in  turn  and  defining  many 
fabric  names,  the  folder  advises  the 
salesj)erson  to  caution  the  customer 
about  wa.shing  methods  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  fabrics,  and  sj^cifies  the  meth¬ 
od  recommended  for  rayon.  It  con¬ 
cludes  with  a  reminder  of  the  store’s 
reputation  for  truth  in  advertising 
and  selling  and  of  the  customer’s 
right  to  know  what  she  is  purchas- 
ing. 

Another  store’s  bulletin  bas  a 
somewhat  different  approach.  It  be¬ 
gins  with  comment  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  increased  use  of  rayon 
fabrics  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  points  out.  “Some  synthetic 
yarns  have  been  improved  to  such  a 
point  that  unreliable  institutions 
have  taken ’advantage  of  this  fact 


and  have  sold  these  synthetic  fab¬ 
rics  as  silk.” 

The  bulletin  then  mentions  the 
FTC  rules,  but  does  not  go  into  de¬ 
tail  about  them  except  to  state  that 
all  stores  have  been  requested  to  in¬ 
form  the  customer  as  to  the  fiber 
contents  of  merchandise  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  rayon.  “This 
means  that  you  are  requested  to  in¬ 
telligently  present  to  your  customer 
whether  fabrics  are  rayon  or  part 
rayon.  If  you  are  not  sure,  ask  your 
buyer,  and  if  he  is  not  sure,  the 
manufacturer  must  submit  all  nec¬ 
essary  information.  It  also  means 
that  you  must  inform  yourself  what 
rayon  is.  You  should  know  whether 
a  fal)ric  is  all  rayon,  i)art  rayon, 
etc.” 

To  assist  the  salesperson  in 
answering  customer’s  (piestions  in¬ 
telligently,  a  rayon  card  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  insertion  in  the  sales- 
l)ooks.  This  card  includes  a  simple 
explanation  of  how  rayon  is  made, 
a  summary  of  its  selling  points,  and 
cautions  in  washing  and  cleaning. 

As  a  further  aid  to  the  sales- 
lH*ople,  the  words,  “Contains  ray¬ 
on”  are  printed  on  the  price  tickets 
attached  to  rayon-content  merchan¬ 
dise.  To  make  the  information 
stand  out  clearly,  the  store  has  it 
l^rinted  in  light,  bright  ink,  in  a  color 
that  contrasts  with  the  rest  of  the 
lirinting  on  the  ticket. 

Order  Stamps 

In  their  efforts  to  obtain  fiber- 
content  information  from  their  re¬ 
sources,  many  stores  are  using  rub- 
l)er  stamps  on  their  orders  or  en- 
ckising  letters  like  the  following 
with  their  remittances: 

“You  are  undoubtedly  aware 
of  the  Trade  Practice  Rules  for 
the  Rayon  Industry  issued  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  October  26th,  1937.  It  is 

the  desire  of  -  &  Co.  to 

comply  with  these  rules  hut,  to 
do  so.  it  is  neces.sary  for  us  to 
know  the  fiber  content  of  any 
merchandise  containing  rayon. 

“Effective  Decemlx-r  l.st,  our 
orders  will  l)ear  the  following 
stamp : 

‘Merchandise  on  this  or¬ 
der  is  subject  to  return  un¬ 
less  correct  fiber  content  is 
stated  on  invoice  or  on 
label,  in  accordance  with 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
Ruling.’ 

“We  request  your  coopera¬ 
tion  in  this  matter  and  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  label  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  the  mer¬ 


chandise  you  ship  us,  because 
the  transcribing  of  information 
containing  fiber  content  from 
invoices  to  price  tickets  will 
slow  up  our  operation  and, 
therefore,  the  sale  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Where  this  is  imprac¬ 
tical,  please  be  sure  to  state  the 
correct  fiber  content  on  the  in¬ 
voice,  as  the  responsibility  is 
shared  equally  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  retailer. 

“We  have  instructed  our 
Advertising  Department  not  to 
advertise  any  product  contain¬ 
ing  rayon  without  securing  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  fiber 
content,  and  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  your  cooperation  as 
above  outlined.” 


Among  the  other  examples  of 
rubl)er  stamps  used  on  orders  by 
stores  are  these  two,  which  contrast 
sharply  with  one  another: 

“Please  label  each  item  with 
fiber  content  in  accordance  with 
Government  regulations.” 

“CAUTION.  In  compliance 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  rules  for  rayon  we 
insist  on  full  and  accurate  in¬ 
formation  as  to  fiber  content  of 
all  g(X)ds  containing  rayon. 
Failure  to  disclose  fiber  content 
by  lal)eling  the  merchandise  will 
be  sufficient  cause  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  goods  at  your  ex¬ 
pense.” 


Unmarked  Merchandise 


Recognizing  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  letters  and  rubber  stamps,  there 
will  still  l)e  ])lenty  of  merchandise 
arriving  at  the  store  without  labels, 
one  store  gives  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  to  its  buyers : 

“If  merchandise  is  not  marked 
w'ith  a  tag  or  laliel,  then  it  is 
necessary  to  note  the  fiber  con¬ 
stituents  upon  the  invoice  and 
.saleschecks  pertaining  to  it. 

“Request  all  manufacturers 
to  designate  the  fiber  content  of 
their  merchandise  upon  the  face 
of  their  invoice  and  shipping 
memoranda.  This  information 
will  he  transcribed  to  the  price 
tags  when  the  merchandise  is 
marked. 

“If  requests  for  advertising 
are  made  l)efore  merchandise  is 
received,  a  memoraiidum  from 
the  manufacturer,  disclosing 
the  fiber  content,  must  accom- 
])any  the  advertising  copy. 

“If  the  manufacturer  does 
not  know  the  fiber  composition 
of  any  piece  of  merchandise, 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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You  Can't  Afford  to  Miss 

BREAKFAST  STYLE  Cl 

Merchandise  Martas 


BREAKFAST  STYLE  CLINICS 


THE  MERCHANDISE  MART 


Dirwted  hy 


BARBARA  COOK 


famous  Mart  Stylist  ami  assisted  by 

Florence  Murphy 


NOTE  THESE  DATES 


the  practical  details  of  each  item 
from  the  buyer’s  point  of  view. 
Don’t  miss  a  minute  of  these  in- 
fo  rtnation- 
7  packed  Clin- 

I 

JrlV  your  reser- 
vation  now! 


#  Desip[ned  to  help  buyers  make 
their  purchases  with  niinimiiin 
time,  effort  and  risk,  these  now- 
famous  Breakfast  Style  Clinics 
have  become  an  outstanding 
service  of  the  Market. 

At  these  Clinics  55  hand- 
picke<l  models  will  display  selec¬ 
tions  from  over  150  lines — 250 
or  more  pieces  of  merchandise. 
'Pile  spoken  commentary  accom- 
panving  this  display  will  stress 


•  TUESDAY,  FEB.  1 

Childkkn's  Aisn  Infant;*'  ^’ear  (CoatH, 
Dre88«H,  SiiitH,  knitwear.  Accessories  and 
Sportswear) 

•  WEDNESDAY,  FEB.  2 

Women’s  ear  (Dresses,  Knitwear,  Ac¬ 
tive  and  S|>ectalor  S|>ort8wear,  Blouses, 
Skirts,  .Suits  and  (>uats) 

•  THURSDAY,  FEB.  3 

Accessories,  Lincerie  and  Hosiery 
(Lin|;erie,  I..ounginp  Apparel,  Hosiery, 
Gloves,  Flowers,  Jewelry,  Neckwear 
llandkercliiefs,  Ba^s,  Lmhrellas  and  Bain- 
wear) 

Clinia-s  are  held  the  first  week  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  to  coincide  with  the  Inlerslale  Mer¬ 
chants'  ('.aHincil  Convenliani. 


Gome  to  the  Glinics  and  yam  vet  this 
hi"  ( ilinic  Fro^ram  Bastk  picturing 
every  item  in  the  order  alisplaya^l,  hy 
ly  |ies,  with  pria-e  ranges,sizes,niaiiufac- 
liirer,  represen lalive and  space  niimlier. 
Alsat  an  aiilhatrilalive  fashiain  fa>raN-ast. 

Filled.  taM>,  with  prannailiamal  ialeas 
and  selling  caapy  prepartTal  hy  kalherine 
Raltat.skillasl  Diras-taaraaf  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Mart  Merchanalising  Service. 


Breakfast  each  morning  8  A.  M.  in  the 
luxiiritais  new  Merchants  Manufac¬ 
turers  C.liihon  the  2nd  Fhntr  of  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Marl — i\o  (Charge  to  Buyers 


YEAR  'ROUND  EXHIBITORS 


300  Infants'  and  (Children's  Lines 
too  Dress  Lines 

43  Gorset  and  Foundation  Gar¬ 
ment  Lines 

75  Lingerie  and  Underwear  Lines 
115  Sportswear  Lines 
150  Accessories  Lines 
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Trade  Practice  Rules  For 
Three  Industries: 

House  Dresses,  Popular  Priced  Dresses, 
and  Toilet  Brushes 


By  the  Merchandising  Division 


A  FEATURE  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est  to  merchants  interested  in 
fiber  identification  makes  its 
app)earance  in  trade  practice  rules 
promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  certain  branches  of 
the  apparel  industry. 

Rules  promulgated  for  the  Popu¬ 
lar  Priced  Dress  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry  on  Dcceml)er  31  last  contain 
this  provision,  in  a  clause  prohibit¬ 
ing  discrimination  among  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  acceptance  of  returns; 

“Provided,  however,  nothing  in 
any  of  the  rules  herein  shall  pro¬ 
hibit  or  be  used  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
turn  of  merchandise  by  purchaser, 
for  credit  or  refund  of  purchase 
price,  w’hen  and  because  such  mer¬ 
chandise  has  not  been  properly- 
labeled  by  the  seller  as  to  fil)er  con¬ 
tent,  or  has  been  otherwise  falsely 
or  deceptively  labeled  or  repre¬ 
sented,  or  when  and  because  such 
merchandise  is  defective  in  material, 
workmanship  or  in  any  other  re¬ 
spect  contrary  to  warranty  or  pur¬ 
chase  contract.” 

An  exactly  identical  clause  ap¬ 
pears  also  in  rules  promulgated  on 
the  same  day  for  the  House  Dress 
and  Wash  Frock  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry.  In  both  cases,  the  rules  are 
in  Group  I — ^unfair  trade  practices 
which  are  prohibited  “in  or  directly 
affecting  interstate  commerce.” 

Under  Group  II — rules  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  conducive  to  sound  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  therefore  to  be 
encouraged  and  promoted  through 
voluntary  cooperation — the  Popular 
Priced  Dress  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try  “records  itself  as  favoring,  and 
recommends,  the  practice  of  mem¬ 
bers  making  fair  and  truthful  dis¬ 
closure,  in  their  advertisements, 
labels,  or  other  available  means,  of 
the  fiber  content  of  their  garments.” 

The  House  Dress  and  Wash 
Frock  Manufacturing  Industry  goes 
even  further,  and  has  these  two 
clauses  under  Group  II 


“Rule  A.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
certain  fabric  may  be  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  contact  with  certain 
tyijes  of  deodorants  or  depilatories, 
tlie  industry  recommends  tliat  in  the 
case  of  garments  made  of  such  fab¬ 
ric  a  tag  or  label  be  placed  thereon 
by  the  manufacturer  informing  the 
purchasing  public  of  such  fact  and 
of  the  desirability  of  avoiding  con¬ 
tact  between  the  fabric  and  such 
deodorants  or  depilatories  which 
will  damage  or  destroy  the  fabric.” 

“Rule  E.  The  industry  recom¬ 
mends  that  truthful  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  washability, 
color  fastness,  and  shrinkage  pro]>- 
erties  of  fabrics  used  be  attached 
to  the  dress  or  frock  or  be  printed 
on  the  labels  used  by  members  of 
the  industry  on  such  dresses  or 
frocks.” 

The  Group  1  rules  of  each  indus¬ 
try  prohibit  the  making  of  false,  un¬ 
true  or  deceptive  statements  or  rep¬ 
resentations  concerning  grade,  quali¬ 
ty,  substance,  etc.,  of  jiroducts.  In 
the  House  Dress  Industry’s  rules, 
this  clause  makes  specific  mention 
of  such  attributes  as  serviceability, 
color,  color  fastness,  washability. 
fiber  content  or  identification,  and 
shrinkage  properties. 

Selling  below  cost,  commercial 
bribery,  false  invoicing,  and  dis¬ 
criminatory  rebates  are  prohibited 
in  both  industries.  The  use  of  con¬ 
signment  selling  “with  the  effect  of 
artificially  clogging  trade  outlets”  is 
prohibited — but  there  is  no  restric¬ 
tion  against  consignment  shipping 
“in  good  faith  and  without  artificial 
interference  with  competitors’  use 
of  the  usual  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion.” 

In  their  Group  H  rules.  lx)th  in¬ 
dustries  condemn  the  practice  of  ac¬ 
cepting  unjustified  returns  as  creat¬ 
ing  waste  and  loss,  and  increasing 
the  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  rules  for  the  House  Dress 
and  Wash  Frock  Manufacturing 


Industry  do  not  specifically  define 
the  products  of  the  industry.  In 
the  Commission’s  announcement, 
however,  they  are  described  as 
‘‘house  dresses  and  wash  frocks 
made  principally  of  cotton  and 
other  washable  frabrics.” 

Similarly,  the  products  of  the 
Popular  Priced  Dress  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Industry  are  not  defined  within 
the  rules,  but  are  described  in  the 
Commission’s  announcement  as  “so- 
called  jx^pular  priced  dresses  for 
juniors,  misses  and  ladies,  general¬ 
ly  selling  at  wholesale  for  less  than 
$5.  The  dresses  are  made  of  rayon, 
cotton,  wool,  silk,  linen,  or  mixtures 
thereof,  not  including,  however, 
the  class  of  dresses  known  as  house 
dresses  and  wash  frocks.” 

♦  ♦  * 

Trade  i)ractice  rules  for  the 
Toilet  Brush  Manufacturing  Indus¬ 
try.  promulgated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  December  31 
last,  jirohibit  certain  specific  forms 
of  misbranding  or  misrepresenting 
brushes. 

The  obliteration  of  the  name  of 
the  country  of  origin  from  imported 
blocks  or  handles  is  prohibited. 
Brushes  made  in  the  U.S.A.  with 
im]X)rted  handles  or  blocks  may  be 
marked  “Brush  Made  in  U.S.A.”, 
or  similarly,  provided  that,  immedi¬ 
ately  following,  and  in  letters  of 
equal  prominence,  is  the  statement, 
“Handle  from  England,”  “Block 
from  England”,  etc.,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Marking  “bristle”  or  “pure  bris¬ 
tle”  on  brushes  made  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  horse  hair,  fiber  or  other 
adulterant,  without  disclosure  of  the 
presence  of  such  other  material,  is 
prohibited.  Misrepresentation  of 
the  kind  of  wood  in  the  handle  or 
back  of  the  brush  is  also  prohibited. 

The  products  of  the  industry  are 
described  as  including  clothes,  hair, 
hand,  tooth,  bath,  military,  hat,  nail, 
manicure,  shampoo  and  eyebrow 
brushes,  but  not  including  shaving 
or  lather  brushes. 
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Proposed  Trade  Practice  Rules 
Drcifted  for  Fur  Industry 


Representatives  in  conference  with 
F.  T.  C.  formulate  regulations  expected 
to  become  effective  very  soon. 


AS  a  result  of  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  all  branches 
of  the  fur  industry  held  Dec- 
einlx'r  29th  in  New  York,  before 
representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Coininission,  the  fur  industry  is 
soon  to  have  a  new  set  of  trade 
])ractice  rules.  Drafted  by  the  Trade 
Practice  Division  of  the  Commission 
from  suggestions  made  to  it  by  all 
branches  of  the  industry  at  several 
informal  hearings  on  the  subject, 
these  proposed  rules  were  voted  on 
favorably  by  the  industry  as  a 
whole.  Before  becoming  effective 
they  will  be  referred  officially  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  its 
final  approval. 

Unless  something  unforeseen  oc¬ 
curs,  it  is  expected  that  the  rules 
will  he  acted  upon  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  or  before  February  1st,  and 
will  then  be  recognized  as  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  conduct  of  the  whole 
industry,  including  dyers,  dressers, 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  jobbers 
and  retailers. 

Basically  the  proposed  rules  are 
the  same  as  the  rules  the  industry 
has  been  working  under  since  1928 
with  amendments  stipulated  in  1935, 
inasmuch  as  the  main  purpose  is  to 
prevent  misrepresentation  either 
wilfully  or  by  neglect  to  disclose  the 
true  nature  of  the  fur  offered  for 
sale.  However,  the  new  rules  go 
much  further  in  the  intent  to  stamp 
out  other  forms  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  including  misstatements  as  to 
the  nature  of  a  business ;  the  offering 
of  services  as  free  when  in  fact  they 
are  charged  for;  the  offering  of 
bankrujjt  stock,  sample  and  show¬ 
room  models,  etc.,  when  such  is  not 
the  fact ;  defamation  of  comj^etitors 
and  the  wilful  attempt  to  influence 
the  breach  of  existing  contracts, 
etc. ;  and  the  inclusion  of  the  main 


provisions  of  the  Robinson  Patman 
.-\ct. 

Following  the  provisions  of  the 
Rayon  rules  it  will  l)e  considered  an 
unfair  trade  practice  not  to  include 
in  advertising,  bills  of  sale,  lalxls 
or  tags,  etc.,  full  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation.  when  its  absence  might  tend 
to  deceive,  just  as  it  is  an  unfair 
trade  ])ractic(?  to  employ  fur  terms 
that  are  misleading. 

.^.mending  the  rules  of  1928  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  true  country  of 
origin  of  the  animal,  exception  is 
made  for  Persian  I^mb  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  it  is  recognized  that  the 
name  has  l)een  in  common  practice 
for  a  century  or  more  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Persia,  as  such,  no 
longer  exists  (known  now  as  Iran) 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  peltries 
of  the  Persian  Lamb  variety  have 
long  come  from  other  areas  not  part 
of  Persia,  as  formerly  known. 

The  use  of  the  term  “coney”  for 
“rabbit”  was  discussed  at  much 
length,  and  while  no  decision  was 
arrived  at.  the  Commission  agreed 
to  take  it  under  advisement  for  rul¬ 
ing  on  before  issuance  of  the  rules. 

.Another  amendment  suggested 
from  the  floor,  but  not  acted  upon 
at  the  New  York  meeting,  con¬ 
cerned  the  practice  of  wholesalers 
and  manufacturers  selling  to  retail 
customers  with  the  implication  that 
the  price  charged  is  the  true  whole¬ 
sale  price.  The  retail  members  of 
the  conference  declared  it  to  he  a 
deception  upon  the  public  not  to  dis¬ 
close  that  the  price  charged  is  not 
the  true  wholesale  price,  unless  it 
actually  is.  The  Commission  will 
consider  this  amendment  before 
issuance  of  the  rules. 

Below  is  full  text  of  the  rules  as 
approved  at  the  public  hearing: 


GROUP  I 

Rule  1. 

Makitiff,  or  causing  to  be  made  or  pub¬ 
lished,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  ad¬ 
vertisement,  invoice,  label,  tag,  or  other¬ 
wise,  of  anv  false,  untrue  or  deceptive 
statement  or  representation,  concerning 
the  grade,  <iuality,  substance,  character, 
material,  name,  nature,  or  geographical 
or  zoological  origin,  of  any  furs  or  fur 
priKlucts,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

For  purposes  of  Rule  1,  and_  to 
avoid  confusion  in  its  interpretation, 
the  following  is  stated  : 

(a)  To  avoid  deception  of  the  trade 
and  the  purchasing  public,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  in  all  channels  of  trade  the 
true  name  of  the  fur  must  lx  a  part 
of  the  description  used  aud  must  also 
lx  stated  with  e(|ual  conspicuousness. 

(b)  Further,  by  way  of  example, 
if  furs  or  fur  garments  are  described 
as  “seal”,  “sealine”,  “marmink”  or 
“heaverette”,  or  if  any  other  coined 
word  or  words  are  used  in  which 
there  has  Ixen  incorporated  the  true 
name  of  a  fur  bearing  animal,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  impression 
that  the  ixltries  were  obtained  from 
an  animal  other  than  the  animal 
whose  fur  actually  was  used,  without 
disclosing  the  true  name  of  the  animal 
from  which  the  peltries  were  ob¬ 
tained  is  illegal,  and  all  similar  mis¬ 
representations  are  illegal. 

For  example,  if  the  name  “mar- 
mink”  is  used  and  the  fur  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  marmot  then  it 
shouhl  be  designated  as  follows ; 

Mink-dyed  marmot  or  Marmot, 
mink-dyed. 

Rule  2. 

The  use  of  any  trade-mark  that,  by 
intent  or  otherwise,  misrepresents  the 
character,  name,  nature,  or  zoological 
origin  or  any  fur  or  fur  nroduct,  or  prod¬ 
ucts  made  jjartly  of  fur,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice. 

For  i)urpose  of  Rule  2  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  stated : 

Where  the  trade-marks  have  been 
established  in  common  use  advertis¬ 
ers  should  indicate  by  suitable  de¬ 
scriptive  matter,  in  addition  to  the 
trade-mark,  the  true  character,  name, 
nature,  or  geographical  or  zoologi¬ 
cal  origin  of  the  animal  from  which 
the  fur  has  been  taken.  It  would  be 
better  if  the  trade-mark  was  modified 
so  as  to  include  true  descriptive  mat¬ 
ter. 

Rule  3.- 

Making,  or  causing  to  be  made  or  pub¬ 
lished.  directly  or  indirectly,  through  ad¬ 
vertisement,  or  on  a  label  or  tag,  and 
otherwise,  in  connection  with  the  sale 
or  offering  for  sale  of  furs  or  fur  gar¬ 
ments,  or  garments  made  partly  of  fur, 
a  false,  misleading  or  deceptive  statement 
as  to  the  country  of  origin  of  the  animal 
from  which  the  peltry  has  been  obtained, 
or  the  representation  that  a  fur  or  fur 
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product  is  imported  when  such  is  not  the 
fact,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

There  shall  be  one  exception  to 
this  rule,  that  is,  the  fur  marketed  as 
Persian  Lamb,  which  is  one  of  the 
Karakul  breed,  fat-tailed  sheep,  with 
hair  in  regular  curls  lying  close  to  the 
pelt. 

For  centuries  this  fur  has  been 
known  as  Persian  lamb  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  Persian  traders  were  the  first 
to  create  and  for  a  long  time  to  main¬ 
tain  the  market  for  it. 

Baby  lamb,  the  offspring  of  Kara¬ 
kul  sheep  is  marketed  as  “broadtail”. 

It  is  a  misrepresentation  to  describe 
any  fur  by  this  name  not  obtained 
from  a  baby  Persian  lamb. 

These  exceptions,  howeyer,  do  not 
apply  to  Krimmer  or  other  cross 
breeds  of  Karakul  sheep  or  to  other 
types  of  Karakul  sheep,  such  as  cara¬ 
cul. 

Rule  4. 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  not  to 
disclose  in  advertisements,  bills  of  sale, 
and  invoices,  and  by  means  of  labels  or 
tags  and  otherwise,  the  fact  that  furs,  fur 
garments,  or  the  fur  trimmings  on  gar¬ 
ments  made  partly  of  fur,  have  been 
tipped,  blended  or  pointed,  or  dyed  to 
simulate  other  furs. 

For  purposes  of  Rule  4,  and  to 
avoid  confusion  in  its  interpretation, 
the  following  is  stated : 

If  furs  are  tipped,  pointed  or  blend¬ 
ed,  such  furs  or  fur  garments  made 
therefrom  must  be  described,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  “Seal-dyed  ^iuskrat”, 
“Tipped-Mink”,  “Pointed-Fox”,  or 
“Blended-Marten”. 

Rule  5. 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  sell 
or  offer  to  sell  used  or  worn  fur  gar¬ 
ments  which  have  been  renovated  or  re¬ 
built,  unless  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  laliels  or  tags  the  fact 
that  such  garments  have  been  made  over. 

Rule  6. 

The  selling  or  offering  for  sale,  through 
advertisement  and  otherwise,  of  fur  gar¬ 
ments  made  in  whole  or  part  of  pieces, 
tails,  paws,  throats,  heads,  scraps,  or  of 
plates  or  mats  composed  of  pieces  and  not 
of  full  skins,  or  the  sale  or  offering  for 
sale  through  advertisement,  or  otherwise, 
of  fur  trimmed  garments  the  fur  of  which 
is  composed  of  pieces  and  not  of  full 
skins,  without  disclosing  such  fact,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

For  purposes  of  Rule  6,  and  to 
avoid  confusion  in  its  interpretation, 
the  following  is  stated: 

If  fur  garments  are  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  different  i)ieces,  tails, 
paws,  heads,  scraps,  or  of  plates  or 
mats  not  composed  of  full  skins,  such 
fact  must  be  made  known  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  in  advertisements,  on  labels, 
tags,  and  otherwise,  by  the  use  of  a 
description  such  as  Silver  Fox  Tail 
Capes,  Black  Persian  Paw  Muffs, 
Caracul  Plates,  etc. 

Rule  7. 

For  any  person,  firm  or  corixiration  to 
hold  himself  or  itself  out  to  the  public 
as  a  trapper,  custom  furrier,  dyer  or 
dresser,  fur  farmer,  wholesalers,  jobber, 
or  a  manufacturer  of  fur  garments,  when 
such  is  not  the  fact,  or  in  any  other  man¬ 
ner  to  misrepresent  the  charyter  of  his 
or  its  business, -is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 


Rule  8. 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  i)ractice  to  use 
the  word  “genuine”  to  describe  a  fur 
which  has  been  processed  or  dyed  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  fur  of  an  animal  known  by  an¬ 
other  name  in  commerce  and  in  zoology. 

For  puri)oses  of  Rule  8,  and  to 
avoid  confusion  in  its  interpretation, 
it  is  stated  that  descriptions  such  as 
the  following  may  not  l}e  used: 

Genuine  Mink  Marmot 

Genuine  Xorthern  Seal. 

Rule  9. 

The  substitution  by  any  member  of  the 
industry  of  inferior  furs  for  furs  of  bet¬ 
ter  qualitv  which  have  been  entrusted  to 
them  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  10. 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  use  in 
advertisements,  or  on  lal)els  or  tags, 
asterisks,  daggers,  or  other  such  marks 
to  indicate  the  quality,  character,  ma¬ 
terial,  name,  nature,  or  zoological  origin 
of  any  furs  or  fur  products,  or  by  such 
means  to  describe  the  comi)osition  of  any 
fur  products. 

For  imrposes  of  Rule  10,  and  to 
avoid  confusion  in  its  interpretation, 
the  following  is  stated  : 

Asterisks,  daggers,  or  other  such 
marks  may  be  used  in  advertisements 
or  on  tags  or  labels  in  connection  with 
a  trade-mark,  trade  name,  or  i)atent. 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  trade-mark  or  trade 
name  has  been  registered,  or  that  the 
article  has  been  patented. 

Rtile  11. 

Rei)resenting  the  retiair  or  storage  of, 
or  other  service,  in  connection  with  fur 
garments  as  “free”  when  in  fact  such 
reiKiirs  or  services  are  regularly  included 
as  part  of  another  charge,  with  the  tend¬ 
ency  or  capacity  to  mislead  or  deceive  the 
consuming  public,  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

Rule  12. 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  to  adver¬ 
tise  or  otherwise  represent  assembled  gar¬ 
ments  as  being  the  product  of  one  manu¬ 
facturer  or  of  one  dyer  when  in  fact  the 
garments  have  l)een  manufactured  or 
(lyed  by  more  than  one  concern.  .411  twits 
dyed  and  dressed  to  simulate  other  furs 
must  be  stamped  as  to  the  true  name  of 
the  pelt. 

For  imrposes  of  Rule  12  and  to 
avoid  confusion  and  make  clear  the 
intent  of  this  nde.  the  following  is 
stated : 

Dv<?rs  and  dressers  of  raw  furs  and 
manufacturers  of  fur  products  sotne- 
times  use  trade-marks  or  trade  names 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  character  of 
their  work  or  their  iiroducts.  If  as¬ 
sembled  coats,  for  e.xample,  are  com¬ 
posed  parti V  of  furs  dye<l  by  one  dyer 
and  partly  by  another  dyer,  it  is  an 
unfair  trade  i)ractice  to  represent  the 
entire  garment  as  having  been  dyed 
by  one  dyer. 

Rule  13. 

The  sale,  or  offering  for  sale,  through 
advertising  or  otherwise,  of  fur  garments 
as  bankrupt  stock,  sample  showroom 
models,  assets  of  a  liquidating  estate,  or 
the  like,  when  such  is  not  the  fact,  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice. 

For  purposes  of  Rule  13  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  stated: 

The  above  rule  prohibits  the  .sale  of 


so-called  “Hollywood  models”,  and 

all  other  models  and  importations, 

when  these  garments  are  not  as  rep¬ 
resented. 

Rule  14. 

The  making  or  causing  or  iwrmitting 
to  be  made  or  published  any  false,  untrue 
or  deceptive  statement  or  representation 
in  connection  with  the  guarantee  or  war¬ 
ranty  of  fur  garments  as  to  their  per¬ 
formance,  durability  or  resistance  to  dis¬ 
coloration,  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

Rule  15. 

Withholding  from  or  inserting  in  in¬ 
voices,  bills  of  sale,  or  other  documents 
of  title,  anv  statements  or  information, 
by  reason  of  which  omission  or  insertion 
a  false  record  is  made,  wholly  or  in  part, 
of  the  transactions  represented  on  the 
face  of  such  invoices,  bills  of  sale,  or  other 
documents  of  title,  with  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  thereby  misleading  or  deceiving 
purchasers,  prospective  purchasers,  or  the 
consuming  public,  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

Rule  16. 

Defamation  of  competitors  or  others 
legitimately  engaged  in  the  industry  by 
falsely  imputing  to  them  dishonorable 
conduct,  inability  to  perform  contracts, 
questionable  credit  standing,  or  by  other 
false  representations,  or  the  false  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  grade,  quality,  or 
manufacture  of  the  products  of  competi¬ 
tors,  or  of  their  business  methods,  selling 
prices,  values,  credit  terms,  policies,  or 
services,  with  the  tendenev,  capacity,  or 
effect  of  misleading  or  deceiving  pur- 
cha.sers,  prospective  purchasers,  or  the 
consuming  public,  or  others  legitimately 
engaged  in  the  industry,  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice. 

Rule  17. 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  for  a 
member  of  the  industry,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  give,  or  offer  to  give,  or  per¬ 
mit  or  cause  to  be  given,  money  or  any¬ 
thing  of  value,  to  agents,  employees,  or 
representatives  of  customers  or  prospec¬ 
tive  customers,  or  to  agents,  employees,  or 
reiiresentatives  of  competitors’  customers 
or  prospective  customers,  without  the 
knowledge  of  their  employers  or  iirinci- 
pals,  as  an  inducement  to  influenc'  their 
employers  or  principals  to  purchase,  or 
contract  to  purchase,  products  manufac¬ 
tured  or  sold  by  such  industry  member, 
or  the  maker  of  such  gift  or  offer,  or  to 
influence  such  employers  or  principals  to 
refrain  from  dealing  in  the  products  of 
competitors,  or  from  dealing  or  contract¬ 
ing  to  deal  with  competitors. 

Rule  18. 

Wilfully  inducing  or  attempting  to  in¬ 
duce  the  breach  of  existing  contract  or 
contracts  between  comi)etitors  and  their 
customers  or  their  sui)pliers  by  any  false 
or  deceptive  means  whatsoever,  or  wil- 
fullv  interfering  with  or  obstructing  the 
performance  of  any  such  contractual 
duties  or  services  bv  any  such  means,  with 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  unduly  hamoer- 
ing,  injuring  or  prejudicing  competitors 
in  their  businesses,  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice. 

Rule  19. 

fal  Prohibited  Discriniiiiatory  Differ¬ 
entials,  Rebates,  Refunds,  Discounts, 
Credits  and  Other  Allowances.  It  is  an 
unfair  trade  practice  for  any  member  of 
the  industry  engaged  in  commerce.*  in  the 
(Conlimted  on  page  88) 
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Returns  Agreement  Established 
with  Ladies’  Handbag  Industry 


Stipulates  five-day  justifiable  returns 
policy  and  provides  for  conciliation 
and  arbitration  procedure  in  disputes 


Till*'  V’eticlor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  after  several  meetings  with 
rejjresentatives  of  the  Ladies’ 
Handbag  Industry,  announces  that 
an  agreement  has  been  made  gov¬ 
erning  the  policy  on  returns  of  lad¬ 
ies’  handbags  to  manufacturers. 
The  agreement  stipulates  that  re¬ 
turns  are  to  be  made  only  for  justi¬ 
fiable  reasons  and  within  a  five-day 
|X‘riod  after  receijJt  of  merchandise. 
It  also  provides  for  conciliation  and 
arbitration  procedure  when  disputes 
arise  between  retailer  and  manufac¬ 
turer. 

The  agreement  is  similar  to  that 
now  existing  with  the  ai)parel  in¬ 
dustries  and  which  it  is  lielieved  has 
I)een  very  beneficial  to  retailers  and 
manufacturers  alike  in  greatly  re¬ 
ducing  unjustified  returns. 

Representing  the  \’endor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  at  the  conferences 
with  manufacturers  of  ladies'  hand¬ 
bags  and  executives  of  their  asso¬ 
ciation,  the  National  Authority  for 
the  Ladies’  Handbag  Industry,  were 
Irwin  D.  Wolf,  chairman.  Irving  C. 
b'ox,  counsel  for  the  .Association, 
:ind  W.  L.  Walker,  manager  of  the 
N’endor  Relations  Bureau. 

Wide  publicity  is  being  given  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Ladies’ 
1  landbag  Industry  and  this  .Associa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  agreement, 
which  is  published  in  full  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

POLJCY  OF  N.R.D.G.  A. 

ON  RETURNS 

The  following  is  the  policy 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  governing 
the  adjustment  of  differences 
with  Ladies'  Handbag  Ven¬ 
dors.  This  policy,  adopted  on 
December  10,  1937,  provides 
the  basis  for  the  participation 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  in  the 
conciliation-arbitration  accord 
with  the  National  Authority 
for  the  Ladies'  Handbag  In¬ 
dustry. 

1.  That  return  of  merchandise 
from  retailer  to  vendor  should 


be  made  only  where  it  is  alleged 
that  the  merchandise  is  defec¬ 
tive  in  workmanship  or  mate¬ 
rial,  has  not  been  delivered  as 
agreed  upon  or  for  the  non-con¬ 
formity  of  any  of  the  conditions 
of  the  order;  that  such  returns 
shall  be  made  within  five  wt)rk- 
ing  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
merchandise,  unless  for  good 
reasons  such  a  return  within 
said  five  days  is  neither  prac¬ 
tical  nor  reasonable.  Failure  to 
return  within  the  said  five  days 
shall  place  the  burden  of  proof 
of  the  reasonableness  of  such 
failure  on  the  vendee.  Returns 
which  are  made  because  of  al¬ 
leged  defects  in  the  merchandise 
with  respect  to,  but  not  limited 
to,  alleged  defects  in  workman¬ 
ship,  material,  fit,  etc.,  not  dis¬ 
coverable  by  ordinary,  usual  in¬ 
spection,  may  be  made  at  any 
time  that  such  defects  are  actu¬ 
ally  discovered. 

2.  That  retailers  in  fairness  to  their 
vendors  in  making  returns  of 
merchandise  to  their  vendors 
because  of  alleged  defects, 
should  advise  the  said  vendors, 
in  writing,  as  to  the  reason  of 
any  returns  made  and  as  to  the 
alleged  nature  of  the  defects. 

3.  That  in  the  event  that  the  ven¬ 
dor  to  whom  such  return  is 
made  feels  aggrieved  because  he 
feels  that  such  return  is  unjust 
or  unwarranted,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  retailer  agree 
to  submit  the  question  of  the 
justification  for  the  return  to 
arbitration. 

4.  That  such  arbitration  should  Ije 
referred  to  a  representative 
chosen  by  the  manufacturer 
and  a  representative  chosen  by 
the  retailer,  and  in  the  event 
that  these  two  arbiters  fail  to 
agree,  they  should  choose  a 
third  impartial  individual  to 
serve  in  making  the  decision. 
The  NRDGA  will  endeavor  to 
make  available  to  retailers  a 
panel  of  properly  informed  in¬ 


dividuals  from  which  retailers 
may  choose  an  arbiter  if  they 
so  desire,  or  they  may  choose 
an  arbiter  not  listed  on  such 
l)anel. 

5.  AA'hile  the  majority  of  disputed 
returns  are  probably  on  in¬ 
dividual  items,  at  times  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  may 
be  involved,  in  which  event  it  is 
suggested  that  if  arbitration  is 
agreed  upon  that  the  matter  in 
controversy  be  submitted  to  the 
American  Arbitration  Society, 
and  that  it  follow  the  course  of 
the  regular  formal  procedure  of 
that  organization. 

6.  That  in  the  event  of  arbitration 
it  is  hojied  that  any  decision  will 
not  in  any  way  impair  the  rela¬ 
tions  l)etween  the  retailer  and 
vendor  involved  and  that  both 
parties  thereto  will  accept  the 
decision  of  the  arbiters  as  fair 
and  final. 

CONCILIA  TION-ARBITR  A  TION 
PROCEDURE 

In  accordance  ivith  the  plat¬ 
form  adopted  by  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
relative  to  returns,  the  folloiv- 
ing  procedure  in  the  matter  of 
voluntary  arbitration  of  re¬ 
turns  with  members  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  comprising  the 
Ladies'  Handbag  Industry  has 
been  adopted: 

1.  .All  correspondence  with  respect 
to  returns,  namely,  written 
notice  stating  the  retailer’s  rea¬ 
sons  for  making  the  return,  and 
the  manufacturer’s  reasons  for 
refusing  to  accept  the  return  for 
credit,  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  arbitrators  at  any  arbitra¬ 
tion  hearing. 

2.  That  in  all  disputes,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  procedure  be  strict¬ 
ly  informal  and  in  the  nature  of 
a  “conciliation”  proceeding,  that 
neither  side  be  represented  by 
counsel,  and  that  the  arbitrator 
for  the  retailer  may  likewise  act 
as  the  retailer’s  representative  in 
discussing  with  and  questioning 
manufacturers  as  to  the  facts  of 
such  alleged  disputes. 

3.  That  while  a  panel  of  arbitrators 

(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Sectional  Breakdown  of  Men’s  Furnishings  Sales 


Percentage  of  Each  Section’s  Volume  to  Total  Men’s  Fnrnishings  Department  Volume 
Shirts — 1936  typical  figure,  31% ;  highest  figure  reported,  42%. 

1937  typical  figure,  36% ;  highest  figure  reported,  43%. 

Pajamas — 1936  typical  figure,  9.5% ;  highest  rejK.rted,  13%. 

1937  typical  figure,  10% ;  highest  reported,  13%. 

Neckii'car — 1936  typical  figure,  11.5%;  highest  reported,  19%. 

1937  typical  figure,  12%  ;  highest  reported,  20%. 

Mufflers — 1936  typical  figure.  3%  ;  highest  reported,  4%. 

1937  typical  figure,  1%;  highest  reported,  3%-. 

Vuderxeear — 1936  typical  figure,  10%  ;  highest  reported,  14%,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  store  which  reported  32%. 

1937  typical  figure,  11.5%  ;  highest  reported,  16%,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  store  which  reported  35%. 

Rohes — 1936  typical  figure,  5%  ;  highest  reported,  6% . 

1937  typical  figure,  3% ;  highest  reported,  5.6%  . 

(NOTE;  Some  stores  reported  that  they  carry  this  merchandise 
in  the  men’s  clothing  department  rather  than  in  furnishings.) 

Hosiery — 1936  typical  figure,  10%;  highest  reported.  11%. 

1937  typical  figure,  10.5% ;  highest  reported,  12%. 

Ilandkerehiefs — 1936  typical  figure,  2%;  highest  reported.  8%. 

1937  typical  figtire.  2%:  highest  reported,  7%. 

Gloi-es — 19.36  typical  figure.  5'/r ;  highest  reported,  6%. 

1937  typical  figure,  1%;  highest  reported.  3%. 

Pelts — 1936  tyj)ical  figure.  2.8%  ;  highest  reported,  7%. 

1937  typical  figure.  3%;  highest  reported,  7%. 

Sust’eiiders  and  Garters — 19.36  typical  figure.  2%;  highest  reported.  3%. 

1937  typical  figure.  2% ;  highest  reported,  4%. 

Men's  Jewelry — 1936  typical  figure,  4% ;  19.37  typical  figure,  2.5%r. 


Ladies’  Handbag  Agreement 

(Continued  from  fatfc  67) 


At  the  request  of  a  member,  tlie  ‘ 
Merchaiitlising  Division  has  ob¬ 
tained  information  from  a  number 
of  stores  in  the  Ea.st  and  Middle 
West  as  to  the  jtercentage  of  total 
men’s  furnishings  sales  obtaitied  in 
each  section  of  the  departntent. 

For  the  year  1936,  and  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1937,  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  as  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  table. 

From  these  figures,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  shirt  department's  con¬ 
tribution  to  men's  furnishings  sales 
becomes  immediately  ap])arent.  Ac¬ 
counting  for  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  total  furnishings  sales, 
shirts  also  helj)  the  unit  sale  figures 
for  the  department.  .\  study  made 
by  the  Merchandising  Division  last 
year  showed  that,  in  1935.  the  aver¬ 
age  sales  check  for  shirts  was  rarely 
less  than  $1.50.  and  often  $2.00  or 
over. 

Other  .sections  whose  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  department’s  volume  are 
of  importance,-  are  neckwear,  under¬ 
wear,  hosiery,  and  pajamas.  Com¬ 
bined  with  shirts,  these  staple  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  man’s  wardrobe  reiiresent 
three-quarters  of  the  de])artment 
total. 

.\mong  those  of  lesser  importance 
from  the  volume  standi)oint  are 
rolws,  gloves,  men's  jewelry,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  mufflers.  l)clts,  suspend¬ 
ers.  Rohes,  it  should  be  noted,  are 
not  carried  in  the  furnishings  de¬ 
partment  by  all  the  reporting  .stores. 
Imt  are  sometimes  grouped  with 
clothing. 

A  reflection  of  the  importance  of 
Christmas  business  to  some  of  the 
sections  of  the  furni.shings  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  obtained  by  comparing 
the  1936  figures,  which  are  for  a 
full  year,  wdth  those  of  1937,  which 
do  not  include  the  Christmas  season. 
It  will  lie  observed  that,  without  the 
1)enefit  of  their  Christmas  and  fall 
volume,  gloves,  mufflers,  and  men’s 
jewelry —  typical  gift  items  for  the 
man — make  only  a  tiny  contribution 
to  the  department’s  sales.  Neck¬ 
wear,  however,  in  spite  of  all  the 
stories  about  Christmas  ties,  seems 
able  to  maintain  its  relative  position 
as  a  volume  producer  throughout 
the  year.  Shirts  and  underwear  ap¬ 
pear  to  lose  ground  to  the  gift  items 
at  the  Christmas  period,  as  they 
show  up  stronger  in  the  1937  figures 
than  in  the  full  vear’s  figures  for 
1936. 


has  been  made  available  to  re¬ 
tailers.  it  is  quite  possible  that 
at  any  given  hearing  the  arbitra¬ 
tor  appointed  by  the  retailer  may. 
for  some  reason  or  another,  not 
appear.  No  arbitration  award 
shall  lie  made  by  default  because 
of  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
arbitrator  to  appear,  hut  the 
arbitration  shall  he  postponed 
and  at  least  24  hours'  notice  of 
the  date  of  the  iiostponed  hear¬ 
ing  shall  be  given  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .\  ssociation. 

4.  That  a  form  lie  adopted  as  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  which 
shall  contain  the  number  of  the 
case,  the  name  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  retailer,  the  date 
of  the  hearing,  the  names  of  the 
arbitrators,  and  the  decision,  to¬ 
gether  with  anv  brief  oiiinion 
which  the  arbitrators  may  de¬ 
sire  to  make.  The  decision  shall 
be  considered  as  made  onlv  when 
this  record  is  signed  by  the  arbi¬ 
trators,  and  that  similarlv 
signed  records  he  kept  in  all 
matters  which  have  been  con¬ 
ciliated  without  formal  arbitra¬ 
tion  proceedings. 


5.  In  the  event  of  failure  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  the  dispute  involved 
is  suhmitte<l  to  arbitration,  then 
the  arbitrators  thereafter  shall 
act  solely  in  the  capacity  of 
judges.  If  either  of  the  parties 
involved  desires  to  he  repre- 
.sented  by  counsel,  it  shall  then 
notify  the  other  party. 

6.  An  order  may  not  be  cancelled 
before  the  due  date,  and  must 
remain  an  order  until  cancelled 
in  writing :  the  vendor  shall  have 
three  working  days  for  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  shipment  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  such  notice  of  cancella¬ 
tion. 

7.  Unless  delivery  date  is  other¬ 
wise  extended  and  no  written 
cancellation  notice  is  sent  by  the 
vendee,  the  vendor  may  deliver 
within  two  weeks  from  the  date 
jirovided  on  the  order. 

8.  The  foregoing  Sections  6  and  7 
shall  not  apply  to  orders  calling 
for  deliveries  from  stock. 

9.  Merchandise  returned  for  late 
delivery  must  be  returned  with¬ 
in  five  working  days  of  its  re¬ 
ceipt  by  the  vendee.  Saturday 
shall  not  be  considered  a  work¬ 
ing  day. 
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Ready-To-Wear 

BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


A  Check-up  on  Selling 


At  tilt*  hcgiiining  of  the  new  year,  every  nierehan- 
(lise  manager  should  take  time  out  to  check  into 
the  selling  methotls  that  are  used  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  under  his  charge.  W'e  hear  complaints  on  all 
sides  from  women’s  clubs  that  salesgirls  cannot  answer 
questions  on  rayon,  that  they  cannot  answer  questions 
on  style.  They  have  no  answers  when  a  customer  makes 
olqections  to  price,  etc.  Most  saleswomen  do  not  know 
how  to  close  a  sale  so  the  customer  will  return  or  hold 
a  friendly  feeling  for  the  store. 

Department  store  sales  help  is  thoroughly  drilled  in 
the  matter  of  a  pleasant  greeting  and  how  to  make  out 
a  salescheck.  Apart  from  this,  most  of  the  better  type 
of  apparel  selling,  as  we  know,  is  found  in  specialty 
shops — not  only  the  high-priced  specialty  shop  but 
all  the  little  shops  selling  popular-priced  dresses. 

This  problem  very  definitely  is  not  the  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  training  dei)artment.  We  find  in  stores 
v/here  the  merchandise  manager  checks  into  selling  and 
holds  regular  monthly  meetings,  that  the  rating  is  much 
higher  than  in  those  stores  where  the  salesix?ople  are 
left  to  regular  routine.  One  merchandise  manager  of 
my  acquaintance  makes  a  shopper  report  on  the  selling 
methods  of  competing  specialty  shops.  He  uses  these 
facts  in  his  own  sales  meetings. 

Most  important  after  knowing  the  answers  is  know¬ 
ing  the  stocks.  Be  sure  that  your  girls  know  their  stocks 
and  the  stocks  of  neighl)oring  departments  to  which 
to  direct  customers. 

*  *  * 

Be  sure  your  girls  know  the  answers  to  objections 
such  as  “I  don’t  like  this  color”  .  .  .  “it’s  too  exiK!nsive” 
...  “I  don’t  like  the  style”,  etc.  .  .  .  Unfamiliar  styles 
develop  many  objections  until  they  arc  established  and 
the  high-hat  answer  does  not  convince  a  customer  and 
usually  causes  offense.  The  sjjecialty  shop’s  enthusiasm 
for  new  fashions;  their  manner  of  presenting  a  new 
fashion,  with  a  touch  of  flattery,  can  l)e  adopted  by 
your  selling  force  with  profit  to  all  your  departments. 

*  ♦  * 

Exactly  how  to  turn  away  objections  on  price  should 
be  the  subject  of  regular  meetings.  In  one  store  thev 
tell  me  that  the  salesgirls  tell  each  other  at  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager’s  meeting  how  this  matter  is  handled 
and  what  technique  brings  l)est  results.  If  your  girls 
lose  their  heads  and  rush  in  panic  for  something  chea^^er, 
your  profits  will  reflect  this  lack  of  sales  ability.  Even 
in  specialty  shops  featuring  the  cheapest  ready-to-wear, 
the  sales])eople  have  to  handle  this  subject.  I  often  hear 
them  say,  “It’s  a  mighty  Itecoming  dress  and  you  can’t 
lose  at  that  price.” 

♦  ♦  * 

What  do  you  do  in  your  store  when  a  salesperson 
and  a  customer  fail  to  click?  Is  there  anyone  the  sales¬ 
girl  can  call?  Can  the  .\ssistant  or  the  Buyer  tactfully 
save  a  sale  in  such  circumstances  ? 

Is  it  the  policy  of  your  store  to  allow  good  sales¬ 
women  to  make  real  money,  or  do  the  girls  come  to  you 
for  training  and  then  take  superior  .salesmanship  to 
your  competitors  (specialty  shops)  where  salesmanship 


is  rewarded  ?  Check  up  on  the  local  situation.  In  many 
stores  they  do  not  care  if  a  girl  makes  $100  a  week  if 
she  can  produce.  Weed  out  some  of  your  low -produc¬ 
tion  girls  or  make  it  clear  to  them  that  their  “new 
chance”  offers  an  opix)rtunity  to  raise  their  pay  and  if 
they  can’t  do  that  you  don’t  want  them.  Don’t  let  your 
high-salaried  girls  feel  that  they  have  to  go  to  a  special¬ 
ty  shop  to  advance. 

(live  some  thought  to  multii)le  selling.  Many  custom¬ 
ers  may  want  something  else  and  the  loss  of  this  second 
sale  cuts  into  profits. 

*  *  * 

Forced  selling  that  runs  up  a  high  rate  of  returns 
is  an  evil  that  must  be  watched.  Encourage  your  sales- 
j)eople  to  genuine  interest  in  their  customers’  needs. 
Analyze  different  types  of  needs.  Hold  discussions 
regularly  on  the  new  use  of  facts  in  selling.  Explain 
carefully  that  some  customers  rate  fashion  and  becom¬ 
ingness  first  and  care  nothing  for  the  wear  of  the  fabric. 
Many  customers  with  more  limited  incomes,  or  more 
exiierience,  want  the  same  style  and  becomingness  plus 
a  dependable  wearing  quality.  If  you  merchandise  base¬ 
ment  stocks,  talk  style  to  young  people  and  wearability 
in  good  style  to  those  that  are  older. 

*  *  * 

Don’t  confuse  your  salespeople  with  too  many  details 
of  any  kind.  Ask  your  training  department  to  list  for 
vou  all  the  details  required  of  your  salespeople  and  see 
if  some  of  them  cannot  be  printed  on  a  card  for  the 
back  of  each  saleslx)ok  or  framed  at  the  packing  desk. 

I  am  told  by  many  stores  that  the  sales  personnel  has 
from  twenty  to  thirty  things  to  remember  about  making 
out  a  salescheck,  and  so  have  their  minds  more  on  your 
rules  and  regulations  than  on  the  job  of  selling  this 
customer. 

Added  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations,  we  now  in¬ 
struct  our  girls  in  twenty  to  thirty  points  on  “What  is 
rayon?”  Why  can’t  this  kind  of  data  he  framed  and 
hung  in  your  department  where  the  saleswoman  and  the 
customer  can  read  it  ?  This  gives  it  more  authority  and 
lets  your  girl  concentrate  on  the  answers  to  two  ques¬ 
tions  that  .she  must,  of  cour.se.  know.  “What  is  rayon?” 
and  “Is  rayon  cheap?”.  (On  this  last  question,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  Vogue  will  in  future  list  rayon 
in  captions  for  iKJth  imjjorts  and  domestic  apparel  illus¬ 
trated  in  their  publication.  Facts  of  this  kind  help  your 
salespeople.) 

♦  *  ♦ 

Encourage  the  development  of  selling  technique  far 
beyond  the  usual  standards.  Help  your  girls  under¬ 
stand  the  language  and  needs  of  the  customers  they 
meet.  Cut  your  returns  by  avoiding  the  selling  of  wrong 
types.  Hold  fashion  clinics  for  both  your  salespeople 
rnd  your  customers.  Give  more  attention  to  good  dress 
rules — becoming  dress  rules — for  older  and  large-size 
women.  Give  real  thought  to  the  woman  who  returns 
your  merchandise  with  the  so-often  repeated  word  that 
her  husband  does  not  like  it.  Encourage  her  to  bring 
her  husband  in.  Make  a  feature  of  this  possibility  when 
your  store  is  open  in  the  evening. 
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New  Years  Resolutions 

Maybe  you  need  a  new  policy.  Here  are  some 
suggestions.  Now  is  the  time  to  act  on  them. 


Because  the  piece  goods  business  responds  so 
well  in  many  cities  to  modern  sales  technique,  any 
merchandise  man  with  a  piece  goods  problem  will 
do  well  to  ask  himself  frankly: 

Is  profit  possible  with  our  policy? 

Is  profit  possible  with  our  buyer? 

If  you  need  a  new  policy,  there  is  no  better  time  to 
decide  than  early  in  the  New  Year.  Follow  this  decision 
on  policy  with  others  that  produce  results  in  other 
stores. 

*  *  * 

Is  your  department  handicapped  by  too  many  rules? 
“We  cannot  use  pattern  posters”  is  a  bad  policy  when 
they  are  known  to  produce  piece  goods  sales  in  many 
fine  stores.  “We  cannot  use  signs,  etc.”  Add  to  the  list 
“Face  Facts  Frankly”.  Make  a  resolution  to  get  at  least 
one  or  two  policies  changed. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Do  you  back  up  your  fashion  promotions,  or  do  you 
l)eat  the  tom  tom,  get  everyone  excited,  send  word  to 
all  the  schools  and  fall  down  on  the  merchandise?  Yes, 
this  was  done  by  several  stores  last  year  in  promoting 
plaids.  It  is  a  great  waste  to  allow  promotion  efforts  to 
fail  in  profit  through  lack  of  stock. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  arrange  half-hearted  departmental  displays 
with  no  enthusiasm,  no  selling  signs,  no  pep  talks  to 
the  salespeople?  The  made-up  dress  and  the  yardage 
separated?  One  or  more  of  these  faults  are  common 
in  too  many  stores.  In  fact  only  15  stores  in  the  whole 
coast  to  coast  territory  are  rated  in  pattern  and  fabric 
circles  as  getting  100%  return  from  displays. 

*  * 

Have  you  divided  authority?  In  one  store,  the  do¬ 
mestic  cotton  and  wools  are  merchandised  by  one  man 
and  the  silk  and  rayon  stocks  by  another.  .Another 
merchandise  man  has  charge  of  patterns. 

Are  your  salespeople  restricted?  A  customer  who 
wants  to  buy  a  silk  dress,  a  coat  and  a  coat  lining,  is 
confronted  by  three  salespeople  in  some  stores.  If  this 
policy  operates  in  your  store,  it  will  work  against  you 
in  making  additional  sales  and  general  trade  up. 

4e  * 

Are  the  buyers  and  salespeople  in  your  piece  goods 
department  enthusiastic,  or  full  of  gloom  ?  Departments 
featuring  price  with  “no  room  for  made-up  dress  dis¬ 
plays”,  no  spotlight  on  new  styles,  always  reflect  gloom 
and  invite  your  customer  to  look  for  bargains.  Stores 
who  pull  away  from  merchandise  that  sells  itself  on 


l)rice,  and  offer  instead  the  best  possible  value  with  a 
fashion  angle,  reflect  the  enthusiasm  that  develops  profit. 

Does  your  department  need  a  big,  expensive  modern¬ 
ization  program,  or  can  you  at  small  expense  add  two 
or  three  really  modern  dress  forms  and  clear  a  space 
for  spotlighting  an  ever  changing  fashion  story?  The 
use  of  baby  spotlights  in  piece  goods  departments  was 
started  on  the  west  coast  and  produces  a  modern  and 
interesting  effect  in  special  promotions  like  fashions- 
of-the  week. 

*  * 

In  your  city,  do  you  attract  the  profit  sales?  If  not, 
why  not?  The  stores  who  operate  under  a  policy  of 
l)etter  merchandise  that  must  be  sold  show  the  best  re¬ 
turns  and  an  enviable  position  in  the  tabulation  on 
profits  for  their  whole  organization.  If  your  store  is 
the  leading  fashion  store  of  your  community  your  fab¬ 
rics  should  reflect  this  fashion  story. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  take  an  interest  in  a  continual  program  of 
fashion  promotion,  sewing  promotions,  school  contacts, 
etc?  If  you  are  a  merchandise  manager  who  lacks  en¬ 
thusiasm.  and  groans  about  better  volume  in  low  priced 
stocks  that  sell  themselves,  it’s  well  to  check  the  results 
o'  a  trade  up  fashion  selling  policy. 

*  *  * 

Can  your  salespeople  answer  customers’  questions? 
If  not,  why  not?  Do  your  signs  say  something  helpful 
to  the  sale  of  the  yardage? 

Do  you  use  the  material  on  salespeople’s  Want  Slips, 
in  checking  with  your  buyers?  If  you  hold  a  monthly 
meeting  on  Want  Slips  so  that  your  salespeople  know 
you  use  them  and  value  them,  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  increased  interest  and  the  valuable  information  that 
can  be  produced  this  way. 

*  *  * 

Can  you  introduce  a  new  plan  where  salespeople  can 
find  profit  in  new  sales  efforts?  Allowing  salespeople 
to  join  a  union  in  preference  to  some  plan  that  allows 
them  to  make  more  money  than  any  union  arrangement 
can  produce,  is  not  conducive  to  anyone’s  interest.  En¬ 
thusiastic  selling  pepped  continually  by  regular  fashion 
meetings,  and  a  chance  to  make  some  money  for  your 
girls  and  your  store  will  produce  better  volume  and 
profit  of  the  type  that  you  are  working  for.  Many 
stores  have  tested  this,  so  it  is  not  a  theory. 

*  *  * 

We  believe  that  the  sewing  customers  in  every  com¬ 
munity  are  increasingly  interested  in  style — not  high 
hat  fashions  but  the  same  style  that  builds  sales  in 
your  ready-to-wear  sections. 
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Here  she  is  — the  star  saleswoman 
of  America  in  1937 — and  heading 
for  another  record  in  1938.  She's  Miss 
Simplicity  Pattern.  She  marched  across 
the  counter — 48  million  strong — creat¬ 
ing  sales  of  fabrics,  notions,  and  trim¬ 
mings  for  48  million  dresses,  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  other  accessories  and  apparel. 


DON’T 

Judge  A  Pattern  1 
BY  What  It  Sells  FOR 


ON  YOUR  STAFF  .  .  . 

BUT  NOT  ON  YOUR  PAYROLL 


MISS  SIMPLICITY  PATTERN  — in  your  pattern  department — stimu 
lates  sales  in  seven  other  departments  of  the  store.  She  provides — for 
15  cents  —  a  smart,  becoming,  easy-to-use  plan  for  a  new  dress.  To 
make  it,  the  customer  must  have  fabrics,  thread,  buttons,  fasteners, 
trimmings.  If  the  dress  is  the  key  to  a  new  costume,  she  also  wants  hat, 
shoes,  hosiery,  gloves,  bag,  jewelry.  *  Because  Simplicity  Patterns 
axe  low  in  price,  more  women  buy  them,  and  follow  with  the  pur 
chase  of  more  merchandise  in  other  departments  of  the  store.  *  Let  this 
star  saleswoman  sell  more  goods,  make  more  money  for  you  in  1938. 


JUDGE  IT  BY  WHAT  IT 
L  SELLS  A 


SIMPLICITY  SELLS  MORE  THAN  48  MILLION  PATTERNS  A  YEAR 


COoJNCo 

^  419  FOURTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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HOSIERY 

By  Pearl  Berry 


Hosiery  Labeling 

The  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufactur¬ 
ers  announces  that  the  recently  appointed  special 
trade  practice  rules  committee  will  confer  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  early  in  January  in  an 
effort  to  evolve  a  complete  official  set  of  rules  governing 
the  marking  of  hosiery  of  all  types  and  contents. 

In  addition  to  these  rules,  intended  primarily  to  guide 
the  industry  in  the  labeling  of  hosiery  containing  rayon, 
the  committee  will  also  discuss  with  the  Commission 
the  matter  of  standard  labeling  of  content  for  silk, 
cotton  and  wool  hosiery.  Through  the  conference  it  is 
hoped  to  bring  about  a  simple,  practical  and  workable 
trade  practice  code. 

Supplementing  previous  interpretations  of  the  rayon 
rules  as  affecting  hosiery  labeling,  the  Manufacturers 
Association  also  announces:  “One  more  interpretation 
should  be  added  to  the  subject,  and  that  is  that  it  now 
appears  clear  that  if  a  manufacturer  desires  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  minor  commodity  which  represents 
less  than  five  percent  of  the  total  weight,  as  for  instance, 
silk,  he  must  give  the  percentage  of  that  commodity. 
If  a  stocking  consists  of  sixty-five  percent  cotton, 
thirty-one  percent  rayon  and  four  percent  silk,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  alternative  methods  of  marking  this  product 
are  jx)ssible,  “Cotton  and  Rayon”  or  “Cotton,  Rayon 
and  four  percent  Silk.” 

In  their  effort  to  establish  standard  trade  practice 
rules,  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufac¬ 
turers  have  made  a  survey  among  manufacturers  to 
determine  their  present  practices  in  the  sale  and  mark¬ 
ing  of  “Irregular”  hosiery.  The  results  of  the  survey 
are  shown  in  the  two  tables  on  this  page. 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  the  survey  made  among 
manufacturers.  Earl  Constantine.  Managing  Director 
of  the  NAHM  had  to  say: 

“.As  I  think  we  are  all  particularly  concerned  with 
full  fashioned  hosiery,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  77  companies  which  reported  represent  only  about 
20%  of  all  the  companies,  there  being  about  325  com- 
]>anies.  Even  so  these  77  companies  accounted  for  al¬ 


most  19,000,000  dozen  pair  of  the  production  of  1936, 
which  is  equivalent  to  almost  50%  of  the  total  produc¬ 
tion.  You  will  note  that  50  of  the  77  comixinies,  who 
produced  over  16,000,000  dozen,  or  about  42%  of  the 
total,  are  continuing  to  stamp  “Irregulars”,  most  of 
them  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  recent 
Hosiery  Code,  and  only  eight  of  them  with  slight  modi¬ 
fications.  This  is  a  surprisingly  good  showing  particu¬ 
larly  bearing  in  mind  the  small  sample.  I  believe  that 
these  manufacturers  should  receive  the  encouragement 
of  the  better  distributing  organizations,  retail  and  others, 
not  only  that  they  may  continue  this  practice  but  that 
others  may  be  encouraged  to  do  likewise.” 

At  the  present  time  the  National  .Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers  is  making  a  survey  among  a 
selected  list  of  hosiery  buyers  in  leading  mail  order 
bouses,  chain  and  retail  stores  in  an  effort  to  ascertain 
ixilicy  in  reference  to  the  purchase,  sale  and  marking 
of  “Irregulars”.  That  questionnaire,  and  the  letter 
which  accompanied  it  in  explanation,  follow : 

Re:  Marking  “Irregulars” 

Under  the  recent  Hosiery  Code  all  hosiery  “Irregulars”  or 
“Seconds”  were  marked  as  such.  Two  benefits  resulted  from 
the  provision,  namely: 

(a)  The  marking  on  the  “Irregular”  explained  to  the  consumer 
its  lower  price  and  did  not  have  the  effect,  therefore,  of 
pulling  down  the  price  structure  of  first-quality  gcKxls. 

(b)  The  ultimate  consumer  purchased  “Irregulars”  with  full 
knowledge  that  they  were  such,  resulting  in  a  lowered  vol¬ 
ume  of  returned  goods. 

Under  various  known  inducements  and  pressures,  a  number 
of  our  manufacturers  have  abandoned  the  stamping  of  “Irregu¬ 
lars”  during  the  last  two  years.  The  hosiery  industry  is  facing 
the  problem  of  whether  to  allow  such  tendency  to  increase 
further  or  else  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  re-establish  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  prevailed  under  the  Code  and  which  were  bene¬ 
ficial  to  both  manufacturers  and  buyer. 

VVe  recently  canvassed  a  group  of  full-fashioned  and  seam¬ 
less  manufacturers  on  the  subject.  The  full-fashioned  replies 
represented  50%  of  the  total  full-fashioned  production.  Those 
who  reported  that  they  are  continuing  the  practice  of  marking 
“Irregulars,”  produce  44%  of  the  total  production.  The  seam¬ 
less  replies  represented  40%  of  total  production,  and  those 
who  reported  that  they  are  marking  “Irregulars”  produce  18% 


SUMMARY  OF  REPLIES  RECEIVED  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE  REGARDING  MARKING  OF  IRREGULARS 


A.  Full-Fashioned 


Total 

III  Favor  of 

Stain  fiiiq 

Offosed  to 
Stamfinii 

Non-Committal 

No. 

of  com-  1936  Prod. 
iPanies  (Dos.  fairs)  ' 

No. 

of  com-  1936  Prod. 

\  faiiies  (Dos.  fairs) 

No. 

of  com-  1936  Prod, 
fames  (Dos.  fairs) 

No. 

of  com-  \936  Prod. 

\f allies  ( Dos.  fair. i) 

j  77  18,893,782 

1  42  14.587.414 

1  8  1.559.764 

^  27  2.748,604 

"  75  18,517.664 

'  42  14.587,414 

7  1.425.205 

26  2,505.045 

2  378,118 

Continuing  stamping  as  under  Code . . . 
Stamping,  but  deviating  from  Code.. 

1  134.559 

1  243,559 

—  - 

B.  Seamless 


Total  replies  analyzed  . 

105 

33.319,970 

92 

29,514.628 

9 

4 

1,123.400 

Continuing  stamping  as  under  Code.. 

37 

11,432.834 

37 

11.432,834 

— 

2.681.942  j 

— 

Stamping,  but  deviating  from  Code.. 

8 

3,520,253 

7 

3,456.253 

— 

1 

64,000 

Stamping  abandoned  . 

60 

18.366.883 

48 

14,625.541 

9 

2.681.942 

3 

1.059  400 
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of  the  total  production.  A  larger  volume 
of  replies  would  increase  these  figures. 
They  show  that  mills  representing  sub¬ 
stantial  percentages  of  total  prcxluction 
are  identifying  their  “Irregulars”.  Our 
manufacturers,  as  a  whole,  would  like  to 
see  the  practice  generally  indulged  in  by 
the  industry. 

It  is  now  important  that  we  have  the 
views  of  representative  buyers.  To  this 
end  we  are  addressing  this  letter  to  you 
and  other  leading  buyers,  with  the  request 
that  you  give  us  your  views  on  the  at¬ 
tached  form.  The  extra  copy  is  for  your 
files.  Your  expressions  will  be  treated  by 
us  as  strictly  confidential.  VVe  will  pre¬ 
pare  a  composite  analysis  of  the  replies 
received  and  furnish  you  a  copy  thereof. 

Your  cooperation  in  the  manner  sug- 
ge-sted  will  be  valued  by  ns  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  assist  us  by  filling  in  and 
returning  the  attached  promptly. 

Survey  on  Marking  Hosiery  “Irregulars” 

National  .Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers, 

468  Fourth  .Avenue, 

New  York  City 
Gentlemen ; 

With  the  understanding  that  this  reply 
w  ill  be  treated  by  you  as  confidential,  we 
herewith  give  you  our  practice  and  views 
on  the  subject  of  marking  hosiery  “Ir- 
regular.s”,  as  follows : 

1.  We  purchase  and  merchandise 

hosiery  “Irregulars”.  - 


Check 


2.  We  do  not  purchase  or  mer¬ 
chandise  hosiery  “Irregulars' 


Check 


It  is  our  policy  to  only  pur¬ 
chase  and  merchandise  hosiery 
“Irregulars”  which  are  warketi 
as  such. 


Durabond  (formerly  “Brosco”)  Finish¬ 
ing  makes  the  difference!  A  difference 
you  can  see  and  feel !  An  important 
difference  that  sells  h<,siery  on  sight ! 
Smoother  texture — dull,  sheer  loveliness. 
The  first  photomicrograph 
shows  why;  threads  smooth- 
ly  bonded  together,  l<x>i)s  regu- 
lar;  present  a  film  of  protec- 
tion  against  water  siiots,  runs 
and  wear.  Durabond  P'inishing 
can’t  weaken  or  “burn”  the 
silk,  rather — increases  the  life 
of  the  hosiery.  In  contrast — 
the  second  photomicrograph 
Uneven  loops,  free  en-'s,  un- 
sealed  threads;  this  unfinished 
hosiery  appears  fuzzy,  uneven 
— and  has  but  a  frac- 
tion  of  the  service 
life  of  the  Durabond  4 
Finished  hosiery.  A 

Large  difference? 

Exactly.  .And  it  ex- 
plains  why  hosiery 
Durabond  Finished 
makes  more  sales, 
more  ra|)idly  —  and 
makes  a  permanent  f 

customer  of  every  [  -2 

customer.  # 


Check 


4.  We  purchase  and  merchandise 
hosiery  “Irregulars”  which  are 

not  marked  as  such.  - 

Check 

5.  We  merchandise  hosiery  “Ir¬ 
regulars”  on  (Cross  out  un¬ 
necessary  line) 

First  floor  only 

Other  than  first  floor  only 

Both  on  and  off  first  floor 

6.  We  fqvor  a  general  policy  by  the 
hosiery  industry  of  marking  “Irregu¬ 
lars”  for  the  following  reasons; 


We  ofkose  a  general  policy  by  the 
hosiery  industry  of  marking  “Irregu¬ 
lars”  for  the  following  reasons : 


Tilt*  importance  of  the  marking  of 
irregulars  as  such  was  stressed  in  a 
speech  made  by  Harold  W.  Bright- 
man  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  at  the 
N.AHM  conference.  That  speech 
(Continued  on  page  96) 
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Up-To-The-Minute  Ideas  On 

Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOIVIAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


See  You  at  the  Conventionl 

HE  27th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  is  now  only  a 
matter  of  weeks  away.  And 
anyone  who  has  been  on  the  “inside” 
of  all  the  thinking  and  planning  for 
this  Convention  just  can’t  conceive 
of  any  able-bodied  member  not 
making  it  his  or  her  business  to  be 
present  early  in  the  evening  of  Mon¬ 
day,  January  31st.  For  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  an  entirely  different  kind  of 
retailers’  convention  will  be  born — 
a  new-type  treatment  that  simply 
can’t  fail  to  register  favorably  with 
everyone  who  attends.  Not  only 
that,  but  we  can  tell  you  now  that 
those  among  the  missing  will  miss 
a  tremendous  “short  cut”  toward  the 
solution  of  1938’s  most  difficult 
problems.  Can  YOU  afford  not  to 
be  there? 

Through  some  swell  coojieration 
of  the  Directors  of  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  and  others  we  are 
able  to  place  before  the  entire  mem- 
Ix'rship  at  this  time  a  Tentative  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Ses¬ 
sions  at  the  Convention.  Ordinarily 
we  would  hesitate  to  do  so  at  this 
early  date  of  writing,  but — except 
for  a  few  revisions  that  will  be  nec¬ 
essary,  such  as  bolstering  a  session 
or  so — what  you  see  here  will  ac¬ 
tually  occur  on  February  2  and  3. 
Study  it  carefully,  let  it  help  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  be  among 
those  present  for  the  Convention, 
and  remember — ^there’s  still  time  to 
send  in  your  suggestions  for  im¬ 
proving  the  program  still  further! 

(1)  Inasmuch  as  1938’s  Biggest 
Issue  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
problem  of  combatting  stores’ 
rising  expenses.  Chairman 
William  H.  McLeod  at  Mon¬ 
day  evening’s  Opening  Session 
will  concentrate  on  this  topic: 
“Lowering  the  Net  Cost  oj 
Sales  Promotion  by  developing 
Greater  Efficiency  in  all  its 
branches/* 

(2)  Mr.  McLeod’s  subject  will  then 
become  the  THEME  of  all 
subsequent  sessions  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division.  Ways  and 
means  of  developing  such  effi¬ 
ciency  will  be  discussed  by 
qualified  speakers  and  by  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  audience  through 
ample  Open  Discussion.  Frank 
comment  will  be  encouraged. 

(3)  Every  designated  speaker  will 
be  asked  to  come  prepared  with 
large  Charts  dramatizing  his  or 
her  particular  assignment,  with 
the  idea  of  getting  an  interest¬ 
ing  “selling”  presentation  in 
each  instance. 

(4)  Open  Discussions  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  at  the  close  of  each 
speech,  in  order  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  may  voice  their  thoughts 
about  that  subject  while  they 
are  still  fresh  in  mind.  Also, 
opportunity  for  General  Open 
Discussion  will  be  afforded 
when  the  session's  Program  has 
been  completed. 

Wednesday  Morni.n’g,  February  2 — 

10  A.M. — Grand  Ballroom 

Chairman :  William  H.  McLeod 

Theme:  “Lowering  the  Net  Cost  of  Sales 
Promotion  by  developing  Greater 
Efficiency  in  all  its  branches.” 

/.  How  much  should  we  spend  for  Sales 
Promotion  in  a  year  like  1938? 

(The  matter  of  the  Budget,  and  of 
greater  efficiency  in  apportioning  it  among 
Newspaper  .Advertising,  Window  Display, 
Internal  Store  Promotion,  etc.) 

To  get  .ACTION  right  at  the  start  of 
our  Sales  Promotion  sessions,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  topic  lx;  discussed  briefly 
(3  minutes  each)  by  these  5  Directors: 

William  H.  McLeod,  Filene’s, 
Pojton;  William  How.ard,  Mont- 
go-^cry  War  1,  Chicago ;  Paul  Hol¬ 
lister,  Macy’s,  New  York;  Andrew 
Connolly,  Joseph  Horne,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  :  B.  Lewis  Posen,  Hochschild, 
Kohn,  Baltimore. 

II.  Hotv  can  we  improve  our  Planning  to 
make  sure  that  our  Sales  Promotion 
Money  is  spent  to  best  advantage  in 
1938? 

(The  matter  of  Sales  Planning,  .and  of 
developing  greater  efficiency  in  this  much- 
needed  direction.  Stressing  the  fact  that 
“Planning  is  the  lifeblood  of  business” 
and  that  “ANY  PLAN  IS  BETTER 
THAN  NO  PL.AN”.  Providing  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  improving  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  of  the  sales  promotion  effort — to  in¬ 
sure  the  promotion  of  the  RIGHT 
ITEMS  and  the  RIGHT  DEPART¬ 
MENTS.) 

R.  V.  Tossell,  Vice-President  and 
Publicity  Director,  The  LaSalle  and 
Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


III.  How  can  we  improve  the  actual  sales 
promotion  product  itself? 

(The  matter  of  seriously  evaluating  our 
efforts  mainly  in  these  3  important  direc¬ 
tions:  Newspaper  Advertising,  Window 
Displa3',  Internal  Store  Promotion.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  specific  ways  and  means  of 
developing  greater  efficiency  in  each  of 
these  activities.) 

.A.  Ncu’Spaper  Advertistup 

1.  Insuring  maximum  returns  from 
Advertising  by  employing  27 
Basic  Selling  Elements. 

W.  S.  Townsend  of  Townsend 
and  Townsend,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. 

2.  Increasing  -Advertising  Efficiency 
by  Consistent  Dramatizing  the 
Store  as  a  Whole. 

Herbert  S.  W.aters,  Sales 
Manager,  Kresge  Department 
Store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

3.  Increasing  .Advertising  Efficiency 
in  the  Men’s  Wear  Division.  (An 
idea  adaptable  to  other  merchan¬ 
dise  divisions.) 

F.  B.  Todd,  Director  of  Men’s 
Wear  Promotions,  Associated 
Wool  Industries. 

Wednesday  -Afternoon,  February  2 — 
2:15  P.  M. — S  alle  Moderne 

B.  iriiidow  Display 

John  .A.  Rosenberg,  Display 
Manager,  -Abrah:im  and  Straus, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  A’. 

C.  Iiitenial  .Store  Promotion 

L.  G.  Etelson,  Director  Internal 
Store  Promotion,  The  Hecht 
Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IV.  How  can  we  improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  working  organization  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Department? 

(Consideration  of  the  human  element — 
of  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  heads  themselves,  of  Conv- 
writers,  of  Artists,  of  Display-men.  Ques¬ 
tioning  the  present  organization  set-up; 
considering  a  definite  place  for  an  In¬ 
ternal  Store  Promotion  executive.  How 
can  all  members  of  the  staff  be  better 
trained  to  do  a  more  productive  job  in 
1938?  The  matter  of  buying  BRAINS 
versus  merely  buying  -Advertising 
SPACE.) 

Viewpoints  of  3  Directors  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division : 

Dorothy  E.  Swenson,  .Abraham 
and  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Karl  Ecge,  Bloomingdale’s,  New 
York;  John  Wood,  B.  Altman  & 
Company,  New  York. 

V.  How  can  we  improve  the  “follow 
through”  to  our  sales  promotion 
efforts  in  order  to  get  maximum  sales 
results  from  every  expenditure? 

(The  matter  of  correcting  one  of  our 
most  glaring  weaknesses — creating  adver- 
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^  For  Your  Big  Volume  and  Profit  Drive  in  1938  Use  These  3  Sure-fire  Guides! 

I  Suggestion:  ORDER  A  COPY  FOR  EVERY  EXECUTIVE  WHO  CAN  HELP  YOU  SELL  MORE 
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tising,  etc.,  and  then  failing  to  “cash  in  oii 
it”  at  every  turn.  Involves  the  matter  of 
getting  cooperation  from  every  store  divi¬ 
sion  and  of  every  person  who  can  in  any 
way  aid  our  objectives;  thus,  coordina¬ 
tion  of  efforts  with  the  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  to  improve  Salesmanship,  etc.) 

Willard  H.  Campbell,  Publicity 
Director,  G.  Fox  &  Company,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

Thtrsday  Mornin’c,  February  .1 — 

10  A.  M. — Southeast  Ballroom 
Chairman :  .\ndrew  Connolly 

Consideration  of  Important  Subjects  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  doing  of  a  more  efficient 
Sales  Promotion  Job  in  1938: 

/.  Just  WHAT  Does  the  Consumer  Want? 

The  results  of  a  countrywide  survey  by 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  with  the 
aid  of  Parent-Teachers  Association  in  all 
Scripps-Howard  cities. 

H.  W.  Hailey,  Research  Director, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

II.  W'hat  is  the  Value  of  a  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Program  for  Retailers? 

Bernard  Lichte.nberg,  President, 
Institute  of  Public  Relations 

III.  Open  Period  for  discussion  of  other 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  membership 

— such  as  Radio  Broadcasting,  Direct 
Mail,  Customer  Control,  etc. 

IV.  Recapitulation  Period 

— for  getting  general  expression  from 
the  membership  concerning  recommended 
procedures  or  definite  methods  for  tack¬ 
ling  our  Big  Problems  in  1938.  This 
check-up  needed  for  Chairman  McLeod’s 
report  to  the  Thursday  afternoon  Gen¬ 
eral  Session  in  the  Grand  Ballroom. 

«  ^  * 

Throughout  Conventions  RET  .-MI- 
PACKAGING  EXHIBIT  — Foyer. 
Southeast  Ballroom 
Consisting  of  packages  submitted  by 
stores  in  the  3rd  Annual  RET.-ML 
P.ACKAGING  COMPETITION  for  the 
Special  VV''olf  Retail  .Award.  Award  do¬ 
nated  by  Irwin  D.  Wolf.  Vice-President. 
Kaufmann  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Courageous  Promotion  at 
Christmas-time! 

-Among  the  interesting  promotion¬ 
al  jobs  that  stood  out  strikingly  dur¬ 
ing  the  Christinas  Season  in  the 
New  York  area  were  ( 1 )  The  Lord 
&  Taylor  Christmas  Bell  Windows, 
and  (2)  The  Kresge  Christmas 
Campaign  in  the  newspapers.  Both 
of  these  promotional  ventures  re¬ 
quired  plenty  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  store  managements,  and  it’s 
therefore  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
report  that  both  stores  did  a  most 
satisfactory  Christmas  business.  In¬ 
cidentally,  some  of  our  suggestions 
for  the  handling  of  Christmas  busi¬ 
ness  in  1938 — as  set  forth  in  the 
1938  Retailer’s  Calendar-Promo¬ 
tional  Guide— assume  added  impor¬ 


tance,  we  lielieve,  in  the  face  of 
these  two  noteworthy  successes. 

As  you  may  know,  the  Lord  & 
Taylor  Christmas  Bell  Windows 
were  originally  scheduled  for  only 
a  few  days  display.  But,  as  “Tide” 
of  December  15th  says  “The  un- 
jirecedented  sight  of  Lord  &  Tay¬ 
lor’s  windows  hung  with  swaying 
Christmas  Bells,  not  a  sj^eck  of  mer¬ 
chandise  displayed  in  any  one  of 
the  seven  of  them”  made  such  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impression  uixm  the  public 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per¬ 
sons  requested  “an  extended  engage¬ 
ment".  They  finally  remained 
throughout  the  Christmas  Season, 
unquestionably  “the  talk  of  the 
town”. 

The  Kresge  De^iartment  Store  of 
Newark.  New  Jersey  (Herbert  S. 
W’aters,  Sales  Manager)  early  in 
1937  shifted  from  a  purely  promo¬ 
tional  ty])e  of  store  to  one  “with  its 
eyes  on  Tomorrow"  —  in  other 
words,  forsaking  the  Sale,  Sale, 
.Sale  iK)licy  of  many  stores  for  the 
.sounder  jxilicy  of  building  good, 
regular  business  day  after  day 
throughout  the  year.  This  courage¬ 
ous  effort  culminated  in  a  Christ¬ 
mas  series  of  “institutional  and 
semi-institutional  advertisements”. 
The  campaign  was  very  outstand¬ 
ing.  brought  all  kinds  of  favor¬ 
able  comment,  and  among  other 
things  “raised  the  average  sale,  sub¬ 
stantially  increased  sales  volume  in 
s])ite  of  no  Christmas  sales  and  four 
less  night  o|)enings — all  achieved  at 
a  total  saving  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars  in  publicity  money  for  the 
month." 

Gn  the  subjects  of  the  Kresge 
Christmas  Campaign,  we  believe  the 
following  comments  of  Lew  Hahn 
will  prove  very  helpful  to  those 
stores  contemplating  something 
similar  next  year: 

“.All  this  by  way  of  saying  that  I 
like  your  camiiaign  very  much.  You 
have  tt.sed  old  motifs  which  have 
lieen  tested  through  the  years  as  a 
way  to  the  arising  of  an  old  emo¬ 
tional  state.  These  motifs  have  been 
tried  and  always  heretofore  they 
have  created  the  background  of 
sentiment  which  has  been  necessary 
to  bring  to  the  human  mind  the 
noble  desire  to  give. 

“.After  all,  this  great  feast  of  giv¬ 
ing  which  we  call  Christmas  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  nothing  more  substan¬ 
tial  as  a  foundation  than  an  old 
sentiment.  Mankind  has  always  been 
strong  for  symlxilism.  Each  nation 
has  a  flag  and  sentiment  endows  that 
flag  as  a  symbol  of  certain  things 
related  to  the  history  and  the  as¬ 
pirations  of  the  nation  as  it  grew. 


and  so  through  the  generations 
merely  to  display  the  symbol  that  is 
the  flag  is  to  create  a  certain  senti¬ 
mental  background  to  revive  that 
history  and  those  aspirations  and  to 
create  an  emotional  state  under  the 
influence  of  which  men  and  women 
will  give  their  all,  even  their  lives. 

“For  Christianity  we  have  the 
symbol  of  the  cross.  No  Christian 
can  look  at  the  cross  without  seeing 
it  as  the  symbol  of  that  strange  ami 
all-appealing  Christ  man. 

“Now  for  Christmas  we  have  a 
lot  of  symbols.  \Ve  have  Santa 
Claus  and  the  reindeer  and  the  star 
and  the  bejeweled  Christmas  tree 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  These 
symbols  have  always  been  an  in¬ 
valuable  means  of  evoking  the  emo¬ 
tional  atmosphere  out  of  which 
comes  the  impulse  to  give. 

“AA’e  know  how  much  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  means  to  the  department 
store  business.  If  it  were  to  he 
drop|)ed  out  of  the  year  few  .stores 
would  make  a  net  profit.  Conse¬ 
quently.  it  is  highly  important  that 
it  he  retained. 

“.And  yet.  we  find  sales  promo¬ 
tion  folks  jaded  ])erhaps  to  the  very 
influences  which  they  must  evoke  if 
the  feast  of  giving  is  to  l)e  con¬ 
tinued.  rejecting  all  of  the  accepted 
.symbols  for  Christmas,  assuring 
each  other  that  jieople  are  tired  of 
reindeer  and  sleighs  and  snow  and 
stage  coaches  and  stars  and  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  and  lighted  candles  and 
what  not. 

“It  seems  to  me  this  is  just  plain 
goofiness  and  that  if  it  is  encouraged 
we  shall  kill  the  goose  that  has  al¬ 
ways  laid  the  golden  egg.  It  is  true 
that  our  symbols  may  undergo  a 
gradual  transformation  but  it  must 
he  guarded  and  gradual. 

“I  like  3’our  campaign — first,  lx‘- 
cause  it  deals  with  the  old  symbols ; 
secondly,  because  it  is  well  illus¬ 
trated,  the  copy  is  effectively  pre¬ 
pared  and  it  is  tyi^ographically 
simple  and  easy  to  read.  I  am  glad, 
of  course,  to  learn  that  it  achieved 
its  purpose  and  that  you  have  had 
a  substantial  increase  in  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  That,  after  all,  is  what  tells 
the  story  lietter  than  anything  I  or 
any  one  else  could  say." 

What's  Ahead  for  DISPLAY  in 
1938.^  ...  or  any  phase  of 
Sales  Promotion,  for  that 
matter! 

Prior  to  the  end  of  1937  we  were 
asked  by  the  Editor  of  the  magazine 
“Display'  World”  to  contribute  a 
couple  of  hundred  words  for  the 
publication’s  15th  .Annual  Display 
{Continued  on  page  88) 
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For  Store  Owners  Only— 

A  discussion  of  merchandise  routing  and  why 
it  should  be  your  traffic  man’s  responsibility 

By  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON, 

Manager,  Traffic  Group 


STRIPPED  of  all  technical  lang¬ 
uage,  we  hoi^e  to  offer  you  a 
l)etter  understanding  of  the 
most  vital  phase  of  traffic  work — 
the  jHirchase  of  trans])ortation  ser¬ 
vice — that  needs  more  understand¬ 
ing  and  a])])reciation  hy  top  execu¬ 
tives.  And  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
iK'tter  understood  may  lie  with 
traffic  men — including  the  writer — 
who  i)ermit  highly  technical  terms 
in  which  traffic  work  alxiunds,  to 
creej)  into  their  explanations  of  cer¬ 
tain  features  of  their  work,  which 
tends  to  make  it  incomprehen.dhle 
to  the  layman. 

Just  a  little  alxtut  the  executive  in 
charge  of  this  work.  He  is  usually 
known  as  traffic  manager  or  receiv¬ 
ing  manager  and  is  in  direct  charge 
of  traffic,  receiving,  marking,  and 
re.serve  .stockkeeping.  In  this  arti¬ 
cle  we  shall  call  him  traffic  man. 
He  is,  or  should  he,  entirely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  merchandise  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  manufacturer's 
plant  until  it  is  placed  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  floors  ready  for  side.  His  ob¬ 
jective  is  to  place  it  at  point  of 
sale  when  needed,  at  lowest  possible 
transportation  charges  and  receiving 
and  markiug  exix'iise. 

Siihstaiitial  Yearly  Expenditure 
'I'here  are  two  items  of  expense 
invfdved  in  accomplishing  this  job. 
First,  transixirtation  charges  which 
are  charged  to  cost  of  merchandi.se ; 
second,  receiving  and  marking  ex¬ 
pense  included  in  the  store’s  oix*rat- 
ing  expense.  In  our  opinion,  more 
attention  would  be  focused  on  trans- 
lx)rtation  co.sts  if  it  were  shown  as 
an  operating  exix'nse  rather  than 
buried  in  cost  of  merchandise.  In 
any  event,  the  addition  of  transtx)r- 
tation  cost  to  receiving  and  marking 
expense  represents  a  substantial 
yearly  ex])enditnre  of  money  and 
should  command  your  attention  and 
support,  which  this  executive  often 
needs  in  dealing  daily  with  the  de¬ 
mands  and  wishes  of  many  buyers 
and  merchandise  managers,  so  that 
he  may  give  be.st  service  at  lowest 
cost. 


Not  only  must  the  traffic  man 
keep  his  eye  on  exjXMise,  hut  he 
must  exert  every  effort  to  place  the 
merchandise  on  the  selling  floor  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  avoid  lost 
sales  Ixcause  the  merchandise  is  in 
the  freight  car  or  in  the  receiving  de- 
])artment  at  the  time  it  is  needed. 

What  is  Routing? 

.\s  .stated  IxTore,  we  will  treat 
with  only  one  idiase  of  traffic  work 
and  that  is  the  spending  of  your 
transportation  dollar  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  trans]X)rtation  service  here¬ 
inafter  called  .routing.  Routing  in¬ 
volves  the  placing  of  shipping  in¬ 
structions  on  the  merchandise  order 
for  the  manufacturer  to  follow. 
This  should  be  performed  by  the 
traffic  men  and  not  by  the  buyer. 

On  all  shipments  purcha.sed 
“F.O.li.  Shipping  Point,”  you  have 
the  right  to  select  the  route  hy  which 
the  shipment  should  travel  Ix'cause 
you  |xiy  the  tran.sjx)rtation  charges. 
99^(  of  your  .shipments  are  in  that 
category. 

What  is  routing?  Intelligent  rout¬ 
ing  is  the  selection,  through  exact 
knowledge  of  tran.sportation  rates, 
transit  time  and  re.sponsihility  of 
the  jiro^xr  trans|xntation  agency,  to 
carry  a  given  shipment  from  the 
manufacturer  to  your  .store,  taking 
into  consideration  when  the  ship¬ 
ment  is  needed  and  the  cost  of  the 
various  services  available.  There  is 
one  best  way  for  every  shipment  to 
travel  and  the  selection  of  the  trans- 
jiortation  agency  should  not  be  done 
in  haphazard  fashion. 

Buyer  Routing 

In  too  many  stores,  buyers  are 
permitted  to  route  the  orders  and 
we  want  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  that  condition.  The  buyer  is 
equipped  to  spend  your  merchandise 
dollar  msely  and  your  transporta¬ 
tion  dollar  unwisely  because  he  does 
not  have  the  necessary  transjx)rta- 
tion  knowledge.  Buyer-routing  con- 
.sists  mostly  of  specifying  on  an 


order  “cheapest"  —  "(luickest”  — 
“freight”  —  “as  usual”  —  “parcel 
post” — “express” — “at  once”,  etc. 

“Cheapest”? — For  whom,  manu¬ 
facturer  or  retailer?  It  often  results 
in  the  manufacturer  selecting  a 
method  of  shipping  which  means  the 
least  l(xal  delivery  exjx'iise  for  him 
hut  the  most  exjxMisive  transporta¬ 
tion  .service  for  the  retailer.  The 
manufacturer  neither  has  the  incen¬ 
tive,  and  more  important,  often  dues 
not  have  the  transportation  knowl¬ 
edge  which  jx’rmits  him  to  know 
which  will  be  the  chea^xst  for  the 
retailer. 

Or  a  buyer  may  route  an  order 
“quickest”  for  merchandise  having 
a  low  value  per  pound  and  manufac¬ 
turer  may  forward  the  shipment  by 
the  most  expensive  transportation 
agency  with  transportation  charges 
in  relation  to  cost  of  merchandise 
running  so  high  that  even  if  all  is 
sold  without  a  markdown,  you  •■an- 
not  make  a  net  profit  on  the  trans¬ 
action. 

One  Best  Way 

Or  “freight” — with  the  manufac¬ 
turer  shipping  by  any  old  freight 
route  when  there  is  only  one  best 
way — one  way  that  will  give  you 
the  fa.stest  transit  time  or  the  great¬ 
est  economy — or  both.  What  you 
want  is  the  greatest  pr)ssihle  speed 
in  freight  service  at  the  lowest  ix)s- 
sihle  cost.  If  you  can  reduce  l)y 
ctnly  one  day  the  average  time  yotir 
freight  shipments  are  in  transit,  this 
is  a  very  definite  advantage.  The 
faster  the  transit  time,  the  lower 
the  inventories — the  better  the  turn- 
r)ver — the  fewer  the  lost  sales — all 
of  which  help  to  make  profits. 

And  on  the  matter  of  transpor¬ 
tation  costs.  Passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  the  price  of  merchandise — 
that’s  right.  But  price  lines  and 
competition  force  you  to  take  a  lick¬ 
ing  on  misrouted  shipments.  Also, 
if  your  competitor  accomplishes  a 
Ixtter  routing  job  than  you.  he  has 
definite  advantage  in  that  his  landed 
cost  of  merchandise  is  less. 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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What’s  Happening  This  Month  in 

Federal  Legislation 

By  HAROLD  R.  YOUNG.  Manager.  Washington  Oftice 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 

DECEMBER  28,  1937 

The  attention  of  all  business 
centers  is  the  national  capital 
and  business  men  wait  with 
concern  to  learn  what  things  in  this 
session  of  Congress  will  be  pulled 
out  of  the  legislative  hopper.  It 
seems  probable  that  at  no  time  has 
there  been  such  uncertainty  as  to 
what  Congress  will  accomplish  as 
now  rules.  This  is,  obviously 
enough,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  place 
of  the  solidarity  which  existed  in 
Congress  during  the  earlier  years  of 
the  present  administration  Congress 
is  once  more  divided  up  into  a  num- 
t)er  of  blocs  rej)rescnting  various 
special  interests.  The  fate  of  much 
important  legislation  will  depend 
upon  whatever  jointures  can  be 
formed  among  these  different  and 
often  antagonistic  groups. 

Notwithstanding  the  different 
points  of  view  which  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  as  far  as  legislation  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  passage  of  which  seems 
inevitable.  Congress  is  in  a  better 
technical  position  for  the  regular 
session  as  a  result  of  its  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  special  session.  Although 
none  of  the  bills  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  desired  enacted  at  the  special 
session  reached  his  desk  for  his  ac¬ 
tion,  the  farm  and  housing  bills 
have  passed  both  houses  and  are 
now  in  conference. 

During  this  year  (1938)  primaries 
and  a  general  election  will  be  held 
affecting  the  political  lives  of  thirty- 
two  members  of  tbe  United  States 
Senate  (one-third)  and  the  entire 
I)ersonnel  of  435  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation  it  is 
rumored  that  the  resistance  on  the 
Hill  to  appropriations  will  be  mini¬ 
mized  and  the  economic  motif  will 
be  more  ajjparent  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

In  any  consideration  of  legisla¬ 
tive  enactment  or  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  statute,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  most  instances  laws 
are  not  proposed  ordinarily  on  the 
initiative  of  statesmen,  but  are  more 
frequently  the  result  of  a  recogni¬ 
tion  by  such  statesmen  of  a  mass 
national  attitude  or  a  substantial 


public  opinion  within  a  lesser  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision ;  and  a  further  rec¬ 
ognition  by  such  statesmen  under 
our  political  system  that  setting  in 
motion  legislative  activities  which 
are  the  expression  of  mass  public  de¬ 
sire  or  substantial  demand  even  of 
a  vociferous  minority  will  ])erpetu- 
ate  one’s  ix)litical  existence. 

Measures  to  be  considered  in  this 
session  of  Congress  coming  within 
this  phase  are  the  anti-lynching  bill, 
which  is  the  siwcial  order  on  Janu¬ 
ary  6th,  the  wages  and  hours  bill, 
farm  bill,  tbe  housing  bill,  bills  for 
work  relief,  not  dole,  and  the 
O’Mahoney-liorah  corporate  licens¬ 
ing  bill. 

The  anti-lynching  bill  requires 
no  comment. 

Wages  and  Hours  Bill 

On  the  Wages  and  Hours  bill  an 
interesting  analysis  has  been  made 
which  shows  that  182  of  the  126 
votes  cast  in  the  action  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  recommittal  to  the  Labor 
Committee  came  from  Congressmen 
who  live  in  districts  where  the  agri¬ 
cultural  vote  is  predominant.  To  be 
sure  many  of  those  182  were  from 
the  South,  others  were  Republicans, 
while  still  others  reflect  influences 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Lalx)r. 

To  those  who  are  interested  in 
trends  and  their  causes  and  correc¬ 
tions  this  consistency  of  the  farm 
position,  regardless  of  geographical 
location,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

But  note  the  President’s  sugges¬ 
tion  for  reciprocity  between  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  areas. 

Another  thing  to  bear  in  mind  in 
the  fight  on  wages  and  hours  bill  is 
that  business  organizations,  as  a 
rule,  remained  in  the  background. 

Notwithstanding  the  recommittal 
of  this  bill  the  provisions  of  which 
were  unacceptable  to  many,  it  seems 
to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion,  not 
only  of  conservative  members  of 
Congress,  but  of  astute  ix)litical 
observers  in  Washington  that  a 
wages  and  hours  will  pass  during 
this  session ;  that  the  trend  of 
the  moment  seems  to  be  that  the 
administration  of  such  bill  as  may 
be  passed  will  be  lodged  with  the 


Department  of  Labor  and  that  jur¬ 
isdiction  will  be  confined  to  the  so- 
called  “sweated”  industries  —  in 
other  words,  the  unconscionable 
fringe.  And,  of  course,  it  is  felt  re¬ 
gional  differentials  will  be  essential. 
There  are  two  reasons  it  is  felt  that 
this  bill  is  not  dead — first,  the  social 
j)hase,  and  second,  the  unfair  com¬ 
petitive  advantage  enjoyed  by  those 
who  pay  sweatshop  wages. 

It  is  felt  further  that  a  wages  and 
hours  bill  with  more  reasonable  pro¬ 
visions  can  be  passed  if  passed  in 
the  session  which  began  January 
3rd  than  if  deferred  until  1939. 

As  I  have  written  before  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  farm  bill  when  it  is 
finally  enacted  into  law  will  not  con¬ 
tain  processing  taxes  and  will  j^ro- 
vide  for  compulsory  control  of  pro¬ 
duction.  There  is  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  its  fundamental 
provisions  and  any  farm  bill  jiassed 
in  this  session  of  Congress  it  is 
l)clieved  will  be  amended  in  1939. 

The  Reorganization  Bill 

The  comment  which  was  made  on 
the  Reorganization  bill  in  the  De¬ 
cember  issue  of  The  Bi'li.etin 
seems  to  have  been  confirmed  by 
discussion  both  in  the  press  and  on 
the  floor  with  reference  to  the  dis¬ 
inclination  of  Congress  to  delegate 
to  the  Executive  broad  powers  of 
elimination  of  Government  bureaus; 
as  well  as  the  delegation  of  power 
to  the  Executive  to  abolish  the  office 
of  the  Comptroller  General. 

Taxes 

On  taxes  certain  tentative  agree¬ 
ments  have  been  reached  as  to 
corporate  income  and  capital  gains 
]n-ovisions,  which  were  commented 
on  in  the  December  Bulletin,  but 
because  those  agreements  are  tenta¬ 
tive  only  I  hesitate  to  assume  a 
prophetic  role. 

It  seems,  however,  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a  tentative  agreement  to 
abolish  nine  of  the  so-called  nuis¬ 
ance  taxes,  that  is,  excise  taxes,  may 
liecome  final.  The  loss  from  these 
taxes  will  aggregate,  it  is  estimated, 
approximately  $25,000,000,  for 
which  compensation  will  have  to  be 
found  in  other  taxes. 
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It  is  tentatively  intended  to  elimi¬ 
nate  : 

Furs,  approximately  $6,000,- 
000  in  revenue. 

Toilet  Soaps  and  dentifrices, 
approximately  $7,000,000. 

Brewers’  wort  and  malt,  ap¬ 
proximately  $800,000. 

Crude  Oil,  approximately 
$920,000. 

Sporting  Goods,  approximately 
$6,802,000. 

Chewing  Gum,  approximately 
$900,000. 

Cameras,  approximately  $975,- 

000. 

Phonograph  records,  $,^00,000. 

Housing  Bill 

The  housing  hill  which  is.  as 
stated  al)Ove.  before  the  conferees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  for  agree¬ 
ment.  gives  effect  to  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Administration 
that  legislation  be  enacted  at  this 
session  to  stimulate  the  construction 
and  financing  of  housing  tlirongbout 
the  country,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  this  branch  of  industry  there 
exists  the  l)est  field  for  bringing 
al)out  general  economic  recovery 
tlirough  the  medium  of  private 
capital  and  inivate  endeavor. 

With  these  general  purposes  in 
view  the  bill  sets  up  a  meclianism 
vvbicb  will  encourage  private  financ¬ 
ing  of  new  individual  and  multi¬ 
family  houses  under  the  insurance 
plan  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
by  liberalizing  and  broadening  the 
act  so  as  to  extend  its  oixMations  to 
transactions  not  now  within  its 
sco|)c  and  to  make  the  funds  of  in¬ 
dividual  and 'institutional  investors 
more  easily  available  for  mortgage 
financing. 

The  Federal  Housing  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  date  has  insured  mort¬ 
gages  under  the  title  H  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act  in  e.xcess  of 
$1,000,000,000  with  only  47  fore¬ 
closures,  and  has  insured  $640,000,- 
000  of  loans  under  Title  I.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  the  plan  of  the  act  is 
sound  and  practicable,  and  it  is  felt 
that  the  amendments  to  the  act, 
which  are  contained  in  the  bill,  will 
maintain  the  soundness  of  its  ojiera- 
tions  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate 
a  large  amount  of  new  construction, 
wbicli  is  such  an  important  concern 
of  industry,  lal)or.  and  Government 
alike.  It  is  felt  it  should  substantial¬ 
ly  increase  the  employment  of  labor, 
both  in  the  work  of  direct  construc¬ 
tion  and  among  the  industries  which 
manufacture  and  sell  building  mate¬ 


rials,  and  thus  create  purchasing 
ix)wer  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  about  i>ermanent  recovery. 

Under  the  bill  the  cost  of  financ¬ 
ing  home  owner.ship  will  l)e  mate¬ 
rially  reduced  and  thus  bring  such 
ownership  within  the  means  of  a 
large  part  of  the  ])eople  of  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  cov¬ 
ering  the  financing  of  new  construc¬ 
tion,  the  insurance  of  loans  for  the 
repair  and  alteration  of  buildings 
and  the  construction  of  small  homes, 
both  urban  and  rural,  is  revived  in 
the  House  bill  under  Title  1  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  which  ex- 
])ired  on  .\pril  1st  last. 

Corporate  Licensing  Bill 

The  thought  seems  to  have  taken 
bold  that  anti-trust  legislation  may 
jirogress  further  than  the  discussion 
stage  during  this  session.  There 
are  some  who  assert  that  business 
should  come  forward  and  give  its 
plan  of  regulation  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  otherwise  the  Government 
will  adopt  and  impose  a  plan  of  its 
own.  The  President  has  virtually 
stated  this. 

.\nd  in  this  (‘onnection  it  might 
be  well  to  set  forth  a  statement  of 
the  corporate  licensing  bill  which 
was  introduced  jointly  by  Senator 
O’Maboncy  and  Senator  Borah,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  identification  is 
.S.  3072,  introduced  on  November 
30.  1937. 

It  is  said  to  be  an  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  to  simple  terms  in  a  b'ccleral 
statute  the  ])rinciple  that  since  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unite<l  States 
gives  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States,  and  since  this 
commerce  is  now  chiefly  carried  on 
by  artificial  agencies  called  corpo¬ 
rations,  the  powers,  functions,  and 
dtities  of  these  agencies  .should  be 
])rescribed  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  bill,  therefore,  requires  all 
cor|X)rations  engaged  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  to  obtain  authori¬ 
ty  from  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  form  of  a  Federal  license.  'I'he 
measure  does  not  authorize  any 
b'ederal  functionary  to  impose  dis¬ 
cretionary  conditions  ui^on  business. 
It  is  intended  to  l)e  a  s^lf-enforcing 
law. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  firm¬ 
ly  of  the  opinion  that  its  adoption 
would  stabilize  and  stimulate  com¬ 
merce  throughout  the  United  States. 
It  would  make  practically  impossible 
the  corporate  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

It  would  protect  the  investing 


jmblic  by  making  it  impossible  for 
any  corix)ration  hereafter  to  indulge 
in  the  jirincipal  practices  by  which 
the  investor  has  lx;en  exploited. 

Its  sponsors  claim  it  would  im- 
])rove  lalx)r  standards  and  lienefit 
ial)or  by  prohibiting  child  labor  and 
discrimination  against  women,  and 
by  guaranteeing  the  right  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

Because  it  would  prevent  com¬ 
binations  in  restraint  of  trade  and 
conspiracies  to  mono|)olizc  trade  be¬ 
fore  the  offenses  were  committed, 
instead  of  ineffectively  .seeking  to 
punish  such  offenses  after  they  have 
Iksii  committed,  it  would  i)revent 
the  manipulation  of  prices  to  the 
<lis:idvantage  of  the  consuming  imb- 
lic. 

( )n  the  theory  that  the  United 
.States  is  in  as  great  need  now  of  an 
economic  con.stitution  as  it  was  in 
1787  (tf  a  i)olitical  constitution,  this 
measure  directs  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  call  within  90  days 
after  the  enactment  of  the  measure 
a  national  industrial  conference  to 
make  recommendations  to  Congress 
and  to  draft  a  thoroughgoing  Fed¬ 
eral  incorporation  law. 

'I'he  bill  may  be  briefly  analyzed 
as  follows : 

Section  1  is  a  formal  congression¬ 
al  recognition  that  the  problem  of 
commerce  is  a  national  problem  and 
an  as.sertion  of  the  right  of  Con¬ 
gress  under  the  Constitution  of  its 
attempts  through  this  measure  to 
in  escribe  the  conditions  under  which 
corporations  may  carry  on  the  com¬ 
merce  which  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion  declares  to  be  a  matter  of  na¬ 
tional  concern. 

.Section  2  ca)ntains  necessary  defi¬ 
nitions. 

.Section  3  expands  the  Federal 
'Trade  Commission  from  five  to  nine 
Commissioners,  and  provides  that 
one  of  the  additional  Commissioners 
shall  represent  the  interest  of  em¬ 
ployees.  one  shall  represent  the  in¬ 
terest  of  employers,  one  the  interest 
of  the  consuming  public,  and  one 
shall  act  as  commissioner  of  corpo¬ 
rations. 

This  section  directs  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  make  its  recommendations 
to  Congress  for  the  stabilization  of 
the  basic  industries,  to  call  an  in- 
(lustrial  conference,  and,  when  it 
finds  that  abuses  in  the  form  of  low 
wages  exist,  to  lecommend  to  Con¬ 
gress  minimum  wage  legislation.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  power  only  to  recommend 
to  Congress. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  issu- 
(Contiuned  on  page  89) 
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Social  Security 

SINCE  the  last  Social  Security 
Hulletin,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
meut  has  issued  a  number  of 
rulings  bearing  the  official  designa¬ 
tion,  S.S.T.,  affecting  retailers. 
These.  Nos.  223,  225  through  227 
and  232  through  234  are  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  present  bulletin.  Rul¬ 
ings  Nos.  224  and  228  through  231 
have  been  omitted  since  they  have 
no  ap|)lication  to  retailing.  Rulings 
through  234  and  others  not  l)earing 
the  official  designation,  affecting  re¬ 
tailers.  were  covered  in  previous 
bulletins. 

Determination  of  Tax  Liability  On 
Officers'  Salaries  Under  Spe¬ 
cial  Circumstances — S.S.T.  223 

The  president  of  a  company  was 
voted  a  salary  of  X  dollars  hy  its 
Board  of  Directors.  At  a  subse¬ 
quent  meeting  of  the  Board  it  was 
found  that  the  payment  of  the  salary 
impaired  the  corporation’s  capital  as 
a  result  of  which  the  resolution  to 
pay  the  salary  was  rescinded.  The 
president  voluntarily  agreed  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  corjxiration  one  month's 
.salary. 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
Treasury  Department  ruled  that  the 
amounts  paid  to  the  president  were 
for  employment  in  accordance  with 
the  original  resolution  and  all 
amounts  so  paid  constitute  taxable 
wages  under  Titles  VIII  and  IX. 
That  some  j  ortion  of  the  salary  was 
returned  to  the  coriwration  does  not 
affect  the  tax  liability  previously 
incurred,  it  was  maintained,  and 
thus  the  entire  amount  originally 
jiaid  is  taxable. 

Tax  Applies  to  First  S3, 000  Paid 
Under  Title  VlII;  Hotc  to 
Compute  Wages  of  Those 
Who  Attain  65 — S.S.T.  225 

This  ruling  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  covered  two  questions 
raised  in  connection  with  the  Old- 
Age  Section  of  the  Social  .Security 
Act. 

Concerning  the  first,  it  was  main¬ 
tained  that  where  a  person’s  annual 
salary  exceeds  $3,000,  both  employ¬ 
er’s  and  employee’s  tax  applies  to 
the  entire  first  $3,000  paid  rather 
than  to  such  portion  of  each  remu¬ 
neration  payment  within  the  year 
which  will  total  $3,000  over  the 
year. 

On  the  matter  of  how  to  compute 
the  wages  of  those  employees  who 
attain  the  age  of  65,  it  was  ruled 
that  an  employee  attains  such  age 
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on  the  first  moment  of  the  day  pre- 
ceeding  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  Thus,  if  the  anniver¬ 
sary  occurs  on  the  17th  of  the 
month,  the  employee  is  considered 
to  have  attained  age  65  on  the  first 
moment  of  the  16th  of  the  month 
and  remuneration  for  services  per¬ 
formed  on  and  after  the  16th  does 
not  constitute  ‘‘wages”  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses.  This  method  of  computation 
of  when  a  jierson  reaches  a  certain 
age  is  based  upon  common  law  prac¬ 
tice. 

Fair  Market  I'alue  of  Negotiable 
Promisory  Note  at  Time  of 
Acceptance  as  Remuneration 
Constitutes  W  ages — S.S.T.  226 

It  was  held  by  the  Treasury  De- 
l>artnient  that  where  an  enqiloyee 
accepts  a  negotiable  promissory 
rote  as  remuneration  for  enqdoy- 
ment.  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
note  at  the  time  of  delivery  to  the 
employee  constitutes  wages  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  .\ct. 

Taxes  Imposed  Under  Title  VUl 
Apply  to  Wages  Credited  to 
Employees  at  Time  So  Cred¬ 
ited  If  No  Restrictions  Are 
Imposed  on  Right  of  With- 
dratcal — S.S.T.  227 

The  question  here  raised  is  when 
the  taxes  impo.sed  under  'I'itle  IX 
apply  under  circumstances  where 
wages  are  credited  to  the  accounts 
of  employees  at  the  end  of  the  pay¬ 
roll  period  and  actual  payment  de- 
ferr^  (as  is  the  usual  practice). 
However,  in  this  special  case  em- 
plovees  have  the  unrestricted  right 
to  demand  and  receiv’e  payment  of 
such  wages  at  the  time  credited  and 
at  any  time  thereafter. 

Under  the  circumstances  out¬ 
lined,  the  Treasury  Department  held 
that  the  wages  credited  represent 
constructive  pa\-ment  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  constructive  receipts  to 
the  emjiloyees  and  are  thus  ta.xahle 
at  the  time  credited,  according  to 
Regidatfons  91. 

For  a  further  explanation  of 
constructive  receipt,  see  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Bulletin  No.  19.  Article  203, 
which  interprets  Regulations  91. 

Awards  To  Employees  for 

Suggestions  Constitute  Wages 
for  Taxable  Purposes 
—S.S.T.  232 

Retailers  should  take  particular 
note  of  the  Treasury  Department’s 


decision  which  held  that  awards  paid 
to  employees  for  the  submission  of 
suggestions  to  increase  efficiency, 
comfort  and  the  like  constitute 
wages  for  the  tax  purposes  of  the 
Act  since  the  ‘‘suggestion  awards” 
are  made  in  connection  with,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  employment  relation 
existing  between  the  parties  to  the 
transaction.  The  fact  that  the  sug¬ 
gestions  are  made  voluntarily  and 
there  is  no  agreement  on  the  part 
of  the  employer  to  pay  the  awards  is 
immaterial,  it  was  maintained. 

It  was  stated  in  Social  Security 
Bulletin  No.  15  that  prizes  awarded 
to  salesmen,  winners  of  contests 
conducted  by  their  employers,  con¬ 
stituted  additional  compensation. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  prizes 
offered  by  retailers  in  connexion 
with  the  various  types  of  contests 
usually  held,  whether  paid  to  selling 
or  non-selling  employees,  would 
constitute  wages.  This  would  hold 
true  whether  the  prizes  were  paid 
in  cash  or  other  medium.  If  ^xiid  in 
other  than  cash,  the  fair  market 
value  of  such  medium  would  he 
considered  wages. 

Employees  Assisting  Others  and 
Paid  by  the  Latter  Are  Em¬ 
ployees  of  Original  Employer 
—S.S.T.  233 

In  a  recent  ruling  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  reaffimed  a 
I  revious  ruling.  S.S.T.  70,  wherein 
it  was  held  that  employees  perform¬ 
ing  services  under  the  direction  of 
an  emp'oyce.  .\,  of  a  company,  in  a 
department  supervised  by  A,  are 
employees  of  the  company  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  even  though 
the  ‘‘sub”  employees  do  not  appear 
on  the  conqjany  jrayroll  and  are  paid 
by  A  out  of  the  gross  amount  re¬ 
ceived  by  him. 

There  are  irrobably  few  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  this  question  would 
arise  in  retailing.  One  such  instance 
might  be  where  a  driver  occasional¬ 
ly  hired  a  helper  to  assist  him  on 
busy  days. 

In  computing  the  wages  of  the 
company’s  ‘‘regular”  employee  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  to  the  “sub” 
employees  should  be  deducted.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  the  company 
to  pay  the  employer’s  tax  on  the 
wages  of  the  “sub”  employees  as 
well  as  to  deduct  and  pay  the  em¬ 
ployees’  tax  on  their  remuneration. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Premi¬ 
ums  Not  Wages — S.S.T.  234 

Premiums  for  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  (required  by 
{Continued  on  page  89) 
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Delivery  Digest 

By  MORRIS  H.  LANDAU,  Manager,  Retail  Delivery  Association 


“Drawback’’  Replacing  Pre-Authorizing  System 


WHEN  a  customer  l)uys  some¬ 
thing  in  a  store  for  immediate 
delivery  and  tells  the  clerk  to 
“charge  it,”  his  word  cannot  simply 
lie  taken  for  granted.  Some  system 
is  needed  to  verify  the  fact  that  he 
has  a  charge  account,  is  solvent  and 
can  be  allowed  to  take  the  goods. 
The  routine  set  up  to  do  that  is 
commonly  called  “authorizing.” 
When  the  purchase  is  to  l)e  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  customer,  authorizing 
includes  the  systematizing  of  the 
jirocess  of  recording  and  tlelivering 
the  purchase.  Accurate  authorizing 
is  vital  to  the  whole  retail  credit 
])lan.  The  system  must  provide  for 
all  the  variety  of  cases  which  come 
u])  in  the  routine  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  delivery  department,  for 
instance,  has  to  he  told  whether 
goods  are  to  he  collect  or  not.  The 
system  of  authorizing  a  charge  re¬ 
flects  ujx)!!  the  store  as  a  whole,  and 
affects  its  business. 

IVIcthodg  of  Authorization 

There  are  several  methods  of 
authorization  which  are  commonly 
known.  One  method,  called  jmckage 
or  delivery  authorization,  consists  of 
wrapping  the  merchandise  to  be 
authorized,  and  sending  it  to  an  au¬ 
thorizing  section  in  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment,  or  other  convenient  loca¬ 
tion.  .Another,  sales  check  authori¬ 
zation,  consists  of  authorizing  the 
sales  check,  and  holding  the  mer¬ 
chandise  at  the  wrapi)er’s  or  inspec¬ 
tor’s  desk,  or  in  the  department, 
until  the  authorized  check  is  re¬ 
turned  from  the  tulK*  room  or  cen¬ 
tral  ])oint  of  file.  A  third  method  is 
the  credit  telephone,  where  mer¬ 
chandise  is  held  hy  clerk,  wdiile  au- 
tlK)rizing  department  is  called  on 
special  phone.  The  check  is  inserted 
in  ])hone  and  approved  by  authoriz¬ 
ing  department.  The  clerk  then 
sends  package  through  with  author¬ 
ized  check.  Each  of  these  methods 
has  some  advantages  and  some  dis¬ 
advantages. 

Drawback  System 

.\n  entirely  different  system  has 
come  into  use  which  combines  the 
good  |X)ints  of  all  three  systems  just 


mentioned,  and  very  few  of  their 
disadvantages.  It  is  called  the  draw¬ 
back  system.  It  is  based  on  the  same 
general  principle  as  credit  itself. 
'I'he  general  basis  of  credit  is  that 
j)eople  and  institutions  are  funda¬ 
mentally  honest  and  solvent.  The 
exceptions  are  the  ones  on  whom  re¬ 
strictions  are  placed.  So,  in  this  sys¬ 
tem,  the  hulk  of  transactions  goes 
through  unhandled,  and  only  the 
e.\cci)tion  is  handled  specially.  It  is 
based  primarily  on  the  'desire  f«)r 
economy. 

Briefly,  the  sales  checks  are  sent 
to  a  master  authorizing  file,  where 
they  are  checked  and  authorized. 
The  packages  are  wrapi)ed  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  sent  to  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment.  If  the  authorizer  discov¬ 
ers  a  sales  check  calling  for  mer¬ 
chandise  that  should  not  lx*  shi[)j)ed 
as  a  regular  charge,  a  notice  is  sent 
to  the  delivery  department,  prior  to 
making  delivery,  and  the  package  is 
removed  from  the  driver’s  bin. 

For  those  that  are  not  using  the 
drawback  system,  it  might  benefit  to 
explain  in  some  detail  its  operations. 
The  package,  after  the  charge  sale, 
is  put  in  wrapjx'r’s  desk,  or  sent  to 
central  wrap,  in  the  same  way  as 
C.O.D.  or  paid.  'I'he  original  sales 
check  is  either  detached  by  sales 
])erson  and  sent  directly  to  author¬ 
izing  dejmrtment  or  it  is  detached 
by  the  wrapper  and  fi)rw'arded. 
Packages  are  wrapped,  sent  to  the 
delivery  department,  routed  and  put 
directly  into  drivers’  bins.  The  au¬ 
thorizer  passes  on  check  and  in  the 
event  of  charge  being  OK.  it  is 
passed  and  entered  on  the  custom¬ 
er’s  ledger.  If  the  account  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  or  there  is  no  account,  there  are 
procedures  to  lx*  followed.  In  the 
first  case,  after  the  check  has  lx*en 
looked  up  as  fully  as  facilities  at 
hand  permit,  a  “hold”  is  issued  to 
the  delivery  dejiartment  which  or¬ 
ders  them  to  locate  the  package  in 
])roper  bin.  and  withdraw  until  fur¬ 
ther  information  is  received  from 
the  credit  department.  If  there  is 
no  account,  the  charge  check  is  can¬ 
celled  and  a  C.O.D.  made  out.  'Fhis 
C.O.D.  is  sent  to  the  delivery  de¬ 
partment.  where  the  i^ackage  is 
withdrawn  and  C.(  ).r).  attached. 


and  the  driver  collects  the  same  as 
on  a  regular  C.O.D.  After  the  pack¬ 
age  is  held,  the  credit  department 
either  has  merchandise  returned  lo 
-Stock,  authorizes  charge  to  l)e  sent 
out,  or  transfers  charge  to  C.O.D., 
depending  upon  the  .status  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  after  further  investigation. 

\^arious  stores  use  different 
methods  for  transferring  this  hold 
information  to  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment.  One  method  is  to  have  a  hold 
slip  made  in  three  parts.  It  is  filled 
out  hy  the  authorizing  department, 
one  ])art  being  sent  to  the  delivery 
department  notifying  package 
.should  be  held,  and  duplicate  and 
triplicate  held  in  the  authorizing 
department.  When  it  is  time  to  re- 
lea.se  jiackage,  the  duplicate  which  is 
marked  “release”  is  sent  to  the  de¬ 
livery  department,  and  the  tripli¬ 
cate  is  filed  for  a  permanent  record 
in  the  authorizing  department.  The 
advantage  of  this  three  part  hold 
check  is  that  a  follow-up  Ixcomes 
automatic  and  there  is  no  duplica¬ 
tion  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
authorizing  de])artment  to  release. 
Other  stores  telephone  hold  infor¬ 
mation.  but  the  written  slij)  is  more 
positive.  Some  stores  with  remote 
deliveries  are  finding  it  advantage¬ 
ous  to  u.se  an  electric  tyix* writer, 
which  automatically  transfers  in¬ 
formation  on  tyi)ewriter  at  delivery 
station. 

Advantages  of  Drawback 

The  advantages  of  the  drawback 
system  are : 

1 —  .\  jirompt  and  even  flow  of 
merchandise  to  delivery  as  fast 
as  wrappers  and  ins^xTctors  fin¬ 
ish  their  work. 

2 —  .Allows  for  one  set  of  files. 

3 —  .Allows  these  files  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  vicinity  of  credit  de¬ 
partment.  so  that  refers  can  lx 
handled  quickly  and  accurate- 
ly. 

-I — Reduces  overtime  work  in  the 
authorizing  department. 

5 — .Allows  for  the  use  of  female 
lalxir  exclu.sively  in  authorizing 
department  Ixcause  of  hours 
Ixing  practically  tho.se  of  the 
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store,  and  there  being  no  physi¬ 
cal  handling  of  packages. 

6 —  Saves  space  in  many  instances. 

7 —  Helps  to  reduce  wrong  ad¬ 
dresses  in  some  stores. 

8 —  Relieves  congestion  at  wrap¬ 
per’s  desks. 

9 —  Prevents  crossed  checks. 

10 —  Reduces  in  part  missing  checks. 

11 —  Reduces  operating  expenses. 

12 —  Allows  inspector-wrappers  more 
time  for  own  work,  being  re¬ 
lieved  of  problem  of  forwarding 
checks  to  central  station  and 
the  subsequent  matching  opera¬ 
tion. 

13 —  Gives  work  to  the  authorizing 
department  in  a  more  even 
flow. 

14 —  Less  packages  held  because  all 
facilities  for  checking  are  at 
hand. 

Few  Disadvantages 

A  system  of  this  kind  obviously 
must  have  a  few  disadvantages, 
though  they  are  much  overbalanced 
by  the  good  points: 

1 —  There  is  danger  that  the  delivery 
department  will  not  stop  pack¬ 
ages  when  notified  by  authoriz¬ 
ing  departments. 

2 —  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  add 
an  additional  person  in  delivery 
department  to  draw  back 
“holds”  and  handle  “charges 
changed  to  C.O.D.’s”. 

3 —  If  merchandise  is  held  up  for 
any  reason,  the  delivery  depart¬ 
ment  is  at  time  inconvenienced 
trying  to  find  package  in  order 
to  stop  (package  may  not  come 
until  following  day). 

4 —  It  causes  drivers  some  incon¬ 
venience  in  looking  for  packages 
that  should  be  held. 

5 —  System  sometimes  is  difficult  to 
operate  in  parcel  post  work,  as 
packages  are  continually  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  post  office. 

6 —  Because  of  its  requiring  correct 
functioning  by  2  departments, 
delivery  and  credit,  there  is 
sometimes  difficulty  in  placing 
responsibility  when  a  transaction 
goes  wrong. 

The  drawback  system  is  another 
example  of  a  modernized  procedure 
being  put  into  store  operation,  and 
is  of  such  distinctive  advantage  that 
it  should  not  be  discarded  as  having 
no  application  without  very  serious 
consideration  by  all  executives  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  operation  of  any 
store. 


Telephon*  Orders 

An  interesting  item  gleaned  from 
the  “Pick  Up”  issued  by  the  UPS 
brings  the  information  that  one  of 
the  larger  department  stores  recent¬ 
ly  completed  an  extensive  study  of 
telephone-order  possibilities,  seek¬ 
ing  among  other  things  to  find  out 
how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  telephone  ordering  keeps 
customers  out  of  the  store.  It  seems 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  fear  on 
that  score — that  customers  usually 
order  items  they  would  otherwise 
purchase  from  neighborhood  stores. 

The  report  indicates  that  tele¬ 
phone  orders,  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  the  customer’s  good 
will  and  increasing  her  tendency  to 
think  of  the  store  when  she  needs 
something,  should  be  encouraged 
more  than  they  are. 

One  fact  is  definitely  established 
— good  delivery  service  is  essential 
if  telephone  ordering  is  to  be  made 
attractive  to  customers. 

♦  ♦  * 

Safe  Drivers  to  Get  Bonus 

A  plan  announced  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Sure¬ 
ty  Underwriters  in  which  a  cash 
reward  will  be  made  to  motorists 
against  whom  no  claim  is  made,  has 
been  made  part  of  a  safety  cam- 
l^aign  by  which  Bureau  companies 
hope  to  reduce  auotomobile  acci¬ 
dents. 

The  plan  brings  a  15%  return  of 
premium  to  those  not  subject  to 
claims ;  and  becomes  effective  in 
several  states  February  1st.  The 
companies  that  will  make  the  reduc¬ 
tion  also  intimate  that  there  will  be 
a  general  readjustment  of  rates 
February  1st  depending  on  safety 
showings  of  various  areas.  These 
readjustments  are  expected  to  be 
amended  downward. 

In  view  of  this  there  is  every  in¬ 
dication  that  proix)rtionate  premi¬ 
um  reductions  can  be  exjiected  for 
fleet  operators  based  on  perform¬ 
ance.  There  is  every  reason  for 
stores  to  direct  their  efforts  to  re¬ 
ducing  their  fleet  accidents  so  they 
may  benefit  by  having  their  insur¬ 
ance  premiums  lowered. 

*  *  ♦ 

Savings  in  Simplified 
Wrapping 

To  our  desk  has  come  for  review 
a  booklet  of  127  pages  (Savings  in 
Simplified  Wrapping)  in  which  is 
recorded  a  fact  finding  wrapping 
study  made  by  the  Research  Bureau 
for  Retail  Training,  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 


With  the  active  participation  of 
eight  of  the  Pittsburgh  stores,  the 
Bureau  undertook  the  study  and 
the  l)ooklet  graphically  describes  in 
detail  the  method,  manner  and  re¬ 
sults.  Students  of  the  Research  Bu¬ 
reau  went  into  the  stores  and  stud¬ 
ied  the  problem  first  hand.  They 
measured  merchandise  included  in 
certain  size  envelopes;  interviewed 
customers  on  the  condition  of 
wrapped  packages  when  delivered 
to  the  home;  studied  methods  of 
tying  and  taping.  Each  week  op¬ 
erating  men  of  the  stores  met  with 
the  Bureau  Staff  Commiltees  to  re¬ 
view  the  conditions  existing  in  the 
stores  and  give  their  opinions  on 
suggested  changes.  The  recom¬ 
mended  changes  were  decided  and 
put  into  effect  witli  considerable 
savings  to  the  stores.  Tlie  booklet 
cites  one  store  that  has  saved  over 
$1,800  on  wrapping  expense  alone 
since  the  revised  method  was  put 
into  effect.  Three  stores  have  built 
new  wrapping  desks  and  jnstalled 
new  e(iuipment.  All  stores  indicate 
tliat  they  will  profit  materially  from 
the  recommended  changes,  which 
will  come  gradually,  as  buying  sup¬ 
plies  are  reordered  according  to  the 
new  specifications. 

The  l)ooklet  has  reflected  that 
many  suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  applicable  to  all  stores 
maintaining  wrapping  and  packing 
service. 

Cojnes  of  the  Wrapping  Study 
are  made  available  and  may  be  or¬ 
dered  from  the  Research  Bureau 
for  Retail  Training,  University  of 
Pittshurgh. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Charging  of  Breakage 
on  Unit  Package 

From  time  to  time  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  inquiries  regarding  the  break¬ 
age  of  unit  packed  merchandise,  and 
the  following  is  an  outline  of  sys¬ 
tem  and  policy  maintained  by  one 
of  our  larger  meml)er  stores  with 
regal’d  to  breakage  of  unit  packed 
items. 

'Pliere  are  two  reasons  for  break¬ 
age  in  unit  packed  packages — 

.•\ — An  unsafe  container 

1 —  Wrong  type  or  design 

2 —  Weak  or  wrong  materials 
(packing) 

3 —  Poorly  packed 

B — Extreme  carelessness  or  abuse 

to  the  package 

On  all  incoming  unit  packed  ship¬ 
ments  2  to  5%  of  the  shipment 
should  l)e  spot  checked.  If  there  is 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Your  Customer — 1938  Model 

By  M.  I.  SCHULTZ 

Vice-President,  Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 


WITHOUT  consulting  their 
retailer,  customers  have  for¬ 
mulated  an  entirely  new  set 
of  buying  habits,  and  from  indica¬ 
tions,  intend  permanently  to  buy  by 
them. 

This  new  trend  will  in  no  way  de¬ 
crease  customer  demand,  but  it  has 
increased  customer  demands. 

Look  at  Mrs.  Periwinkle,  your 
meek,  obliging,  daily  customer — 
There  was  a  time,  not  long  ago, 
when  she  filled  her  cosmetic  needs 
by  asking  your  clerk:  “Is  this  a 
good  line  of  make-up?”  Well,  Mrs. 
Periwinkle  has  changed  .  .  . 

Today,  actively  sjxiiisoring  the 
cause  of  consumer  enlightenment, 
she  asks  your  cosmetic  clerk :  “What 
assurance  can  you  give  me  that 
these  cosmetics  are  perfectly  safe? 
Are  they  approved  by  any  Insti¬ 
tutes?  Do  they  meet  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Copeland  Bill  .  .  ? 
I  don’t  care  if  they  are  advertised 
all  over — that’s  no  answer!” 

Picture  this  same  Mrs.  Peri¬ 
winkle  discussing  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  Miller-Tydings  rules,  yet  at 
the  same  time  demanding  full  ex¬ 
planation  of  private  brand  merchan¬ 
dise,  with  warranties,  l)efore  decid¬ 
ing  to  buy  even  a  Ixjx  of  aspirin ! 

Or,  follow  her  up  to  the  dress 
deiiartment — She  has  just  l)een  told 
by  the  dress  clerk  that  the  $9.95 
dress  displayed  there  is  a  stylish, 
popular  print  in  an  original  design. 
This  is  the  wrong  way  to  describe 
dresses  to  Mrs.  Periwinkle.  Listen 
to  her  reply:  “What  sort  of  mate¬ 
rial  is  ‘stylish,  popular  print’? 
Does  it  carry  the  Laundry-Tested 
and  Approved  Seal?  And  what  do 
you  mean  by  ‘original  design’  ? 
That  doesn’t  say  anything!” 

I  don’t  think  this  new  type  cus¬ 
tomer  is  an  exaggeration.  On  the 
contrary,  you — and  your  salesforce 
— should  be  serving  many,  many 
Mrs.  Periwinkles  during  the  next 
12  months:  more  than  5,000,000  at 
the  present  counting.  Consumer  or¬ 
ganizations  are  multiplying:  litera¬ 
ture  and  feature  articles  on  cus¬ 
tomer  education  are  widely  distri¬ 
buted  and  subscribed ;  community 
clubs  are  spreading  the  “merchan¬ 
dising  gospel” — the  movement  really 
has  gathered  mass  proportions. 

The  result  is  a  completely  new 


The  changes  which  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  customer  atti¬ 
tude  are  revolutionary  but 
they  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
fortunate,  for  with  the  new 
buying  habits  go  a  keener 
customer  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  intelligent  re¬ 
tail  service. 

customer  who  will  want  to  buy  over 
your  counters  in  1938.  A  powerful, 
streamlined,  1938  model  cu.stomer. 
Since  she  is  “streamlined”,  she 
offers  little  resistance  to  the  proper 
selling  approach;  but  don’t  try  to 
serve  her  with  old-fashioned  fuel  or 
she’ll  start  “knocking.”  That’s  your 
danger  signal  I  a  “knock”  means  loss 
of  power,  in  this  case  sales  power. 

It’s  possible  that  your  salesjteople 
may  know  Mrs.  Periwinkle’s  taste 
(she’s  a  steady  customer  of  yours), 
but  don’t  feel  certain  that  they  are 
as  familiar  with  her  new  demands. 
The  principal  problem  that  faces 
this  year’s  retailer  is  developing  a 
salesforce  sufficiently  flexible  to  fit 
modern  standards  of  customer  ser¬ 
vice:  salespeople  who  will  correctly 
interpret  labels  and  intelligently 
talk  merchandise  facts.  It’s  a  diffi¬ 
cult  personnel  job,  I  know,  yet  I 
can  see  no  apparent  alternative  ex¬ 
cept  to  adapt  merchandising  poli¬ 
cies  to  the  prevailing  requirements, 
to  accept  these  additional  customer 
obligations  in  good  faith. 

The  New  Customer  Understands 

To  the  retailer  who  honestly  feels 
that  the  present  day  customer  con¬ 
version  is  an  inconveniencing,  ex- 
liensive  factor  carrying  no  direct 
store  benefits,  let  me  point  out  this 
single,  dramatic  fact : 

Your  1938  customer  will  be  a 
careful  student  of  retailing  services. 
She  will  be  aware  of  the  physical 
conveniences  you  have  planned  in 
your  store  and  its  departmental  lay¬ 
out.  She  will  l)e  responsive  to  mer¬ 
chandise  displays.  She  will  be  ob¬ 
servant  of  your  selling  methods,  and 
the  resourcefulness  of  your  sales¬ 
people  ...  In  a  word,  she  unll  he 
actively  interested  in  your  store. 


Here  then,  is  the  solution  to  the 
retailer’s  constant  problem :  How 
to  bridge  the  gap  l)etween  expenses 
incidental  to  obtaining  his  custom¬ 
er’s  good-will,  and  the  customer’s 
matter-of-fact  acceptance  of  his  ef¬ 
forts?  And  the  solution,  logically 
enough,  has  come  from  your  cus¬ 
tomer.  Since  she  has  been  trained 
to  l)e  alert  to  the  management’s  de¬ 
sire  to  please  her,  to  win  her  favor, 
to  create  the  proper  approach  for 
scientific  buying — she  is  now  recep¬ 
tive  to  your  efforts  to  ascertain  her 
demands,  and  appreciative  of  your 
efforts  to  satisfy  them. 

In  effect,  the  counter  has  been 
balanced.  Your  exiienditures  in 
maintaining  modern  store  conven¬ 
iences  and  practices  on  your  side  of 
the  counter,  are  offset  by  the  appre¬ 
ciation  and  feeling  of  responsibility 
those  expenditures  now  will  buy 
from  your  customer’s  side  of  the 
counter. 

From  our  own  work  in  develop¬ 
ing  retail  personnel  and  adapting 
selling  methods  to  the  needs  of  local 
trade,  I  have  learned  that  the  new 
customer  attitude  is  a  tremendous 
good.  Previously,  retailers  have  ad¬ 
mitted  the  worth  of  surveys  and  re¬ 
search  when  applied  to  producer  and 
manufacturer  markets,  but  with  few 
exceptions,  have  denied  the  practical 
application  of  scientific  merchandis¬ 
ing  study  in  retail  markets.  Yet  at 
I)resent  the  retailer  is  finding  it 
vitally  necessary  to  re-appraise  his 
markets  on  the  basis  of  his  custom¬ 
er’s  changed  buying  habits,  and  this 
reappraisal  involves  the  specialized 
use  of  surveys,  statistics  and  related 
research  in  order  to  establish  accu¬ 
rate  estimates  of  the  movement’s  di¬ 
rect  and  future  effect. 

The  great  need  for  comprehen¬ 
sive  retail  surveys  was  probably 
first  recognized  by  our  company. 
Twenty  full  years  of  intimate  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  retailer  in  all 
phases  of  his  personnel  and  cus¬ 
tomer  problems  furnished  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  the  accepted  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  were  prepon¬ 
derantly  one-sided.  I  can  illustrate 
this  by  reminding  you  that  at  first 
the  emphasis  in  retailing  was  cen¬ 
tered  on  filling  the  stores’  stock  bins 
with  potentially  saleable  merchan¬ 
dise.  Then  came  the  idea  of  attrac- 
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tive  displays,  fixtures  and  advertis¬ 
ing  to  iielp  move  the  merchandise. 
This  was  followed  by  enlisting 
scientific  personnel  training  to  aid 
the  customer  in  selecting  items 
from  stock.  After  that,  good-will 
publicity  and  in  several  instances, 
testing  laboratory  promotions  were 
employed  to  facilitate  the  custom¬ 
er’s  decision  to  buy. 

'I'liough  predicated  on  expert 
judgment  of  store  officials,  all  these 
retail  selling  methods  were  specula¬ 
tive  since  they  excluded  definite 
knowledge  of  customer  endorsement 
and  acceptance.  Thus  the  retailer 
was  .seasonally  subject  to  severe 
losses  from  over-  or  under-stocking. 

Customer  endorsement  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  retail  methods  can  l>e 
shown  only  through  a  sustained  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  retailer  to 
key  community  buying  jrawer,  to 
check  advertising  efficiency,  to  pre¬ 
determine  seasonal  demand  and 
style,  to  measure  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  By  use  of  practical  research 
and  scientific  surveys,  the  retailer 
will  get  a  clear  composite  picture  of 
what  his  customer  buys,  how  she 
buys,  tvhen  she  buys,  why  she  buys. 

There  also  was  a  time  when  retail 
surveys  and  merchandise  research 
were  looked  uix)n  by  customers 
with  indifference,  without  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  the  customer  would  de¬ 
rive  personal  benefit  from  the  ap- 
jdied  results  of  the  surveys.  But 
that  no  longer  is  true  in  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  markets.  Any  retailer  who 
wishes  to  capitalize  on  the  awak¬ 
ened  interest  of  his  customers  by  a 
series  of  “personal  preference’’ 
(e.  g. :  “I  like,  I  want,  I  need  .  .  .’’ 
“I  don’t  like,  I  don’t  want,  I  don’t 
need  .  .  .’’)  surveys  will  be  able  to 
pep  up  his  weak  departments,  and 
at  the  same  time  find  out  what 
makes  the  strong  departments  click. 
He’ll  be  told  about  the  personality 
of  his  store  and  the  attitude  of  his 
salespeople.  He’ll  learn  why  cer¬ 
tain  advertising  draws  and  why  cer¬ 
tain  advertising  fails.  He’ll  lie  able 
to  revitalize  inactive  charge  accounts 
— jKjpularize  his  installment  credit 
system.  He’ll  find  out,  among  many 
invaluable  profitable  facts,  a  great 
deal  concerning  his  competitors’ 
policies  and  price  range.  He’ll  know 
his  customer’s  taste  and  needs  on 
the  basis  of  her  written  record. 

Isn’t  it  significant  that  the  third 
largest  building  of  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  will  be  the  Consumer 
Interests  Building?  It  seems  to  me 
to  l)e  a  concrete  example  of  the  im- 
ix)rtance  of  Consumer  Interests  in 
the  “World  of  Tomorrow”.  Dr. 
Paul  Lazarsfeld,  Vice-Chairman 


under  Mrs.  Bert  W.  Hendrickson 
of  the  .Advisory  Committee  on  Con¬ 
sumer  Interests  for  the  Fair,  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  Consumer  Taste  question¬ 
naire  has  listed  the  three  essentials 
foi'  determining  consumer  reaction : 

“First  to  give  concrete  ex¬ 
amples  of  purchases  with  which 
the  consumer  has  been  greatly 
plea.sed  or  obviously  clieated. 
Second,  to  list  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
tection  that  is  l)eing  given  and 
have  the  consumer  check  the 
ones  in  which  she  has  confi¬ 
dence,  and,  third,  to  list  the 
various  commodities  and  have 
the  consumer  indicate  where 
she  would  like  more  i)rotection. 
'Phis  questionnaire  will  then  be 
a  study  in  attitude,  knowledge 
•  and  experience.” 

In  perspective,  now  that  the  new 


customer  buying  habits  are  exert¬ 
ing  direct  retail  influence,  we  can 
see  that  they  are  hardly  an  over¬ 
night  phenomenon.  Present  day  re¬ 
sults  were  rooted  in  the  early  post¬ 
war  years,  and  since  that  time,  it 
has  Ix'en  a  cumulative  progression 
of  organizations,  reaching  and  en¬ 
compassing  your  1938  model  cus¬ 
tomer. 

No  prophet  is  needed  to  determine 
that  these  buying  habits  are  here  to 
stay.  They  are  filtering  in  to  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  in  steady,  ever-widening 
streams,  from  a  strong,  deep  source. 
Let’s  begin  now  to  regard  their  ten¬ 
ure  as  permanent,  in  the  .same  way 
that  we  regard  competition  as  ])er- 
manent,  because,  fundamentally,  the 
new'  customer  buying  habits  are  as 
omnipresent  as  competition  .  .  .  and 
as  consistently  stimulating. 


For  Store  O’wners  Only 

{Continued  from  page  77) 


On  Determining  One  Best  Way 

What  factors  influence  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  route?  When  speed  is  es- 
•sential,  as  on  highly  styled  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  when  the  transit  time  by 
Railw'ay  Express  .Agency  is  much 
superior  to  any  freight  medium, 
even  though  express  rates  are  ap¬ 
proximately  250%  higher  than 
freight  rates,  this  service  should  Ik* 
used.  Unfortunately,  this  service  is 
often  used  on  shiiMiients  that  should 
come  by  freight  because  buyers  are 
in  a  jam  through  lack  of  planning 
or  because  buyers  are  in  charge  of 
routing  and  are  unaware  of  freight 
services  that  often  give  as  good  or 
almost  as  good  transit  time  as  ex- 
])ress.  While  express  service  has  a 
very  definite  place  in  our  routing 
picture,  it  naturally  should  not  be 
used  when  there  is  a  freight  .service 
that  will  give  the  required  transit 
time,  because  of  the  much  higher 
charges  that  obtain. 

On  small  shipments  within  a 
certain  range  of  weights  which  will 
vary  between  shipping  points  and 
various  lines  of  merchandise — ex¬ 
press  is  cheaper  than  any  other 
form  of  transportation.  It  is  lam¬ 
entable  when,  through  bad  routing, 
you  find  such  shipments  travelling 
by  sUnver  routes  at  higher  charges. 
Your  traffic  man  is  able  to  avoid 
thi.s — your  buyer  cannot. 

Your  Traffic  Man  Knows 

Then  within  another  range  of 
weights — which  vary  depending  up¬ 


on  shipping  point  and  merchandise 
— parcel  post  is  cheajx'r  than  any 
other  form  of  transportation.  When 
buyers  route,  you  will  find  these 
shipments  coming  by  other  fortns  of 
trans{X)rtation  at  a  needless  wa.ste 
of  money.  Your  traffic  man  can 
avoid  this — your  buyer  cannot. 

Now'  we  come  to  freight  routes. 
In  considering  the  proper  routing 
for  a  given  freight  shipment,  a 
traffic  man  has  a  choice  of  a  great 
number  of  carriers  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  carriers.  There  are  all-rail 
routes  —  rail-w’ater  routes  —  rail- 
water-rail  routes — rail-truck  routes 
— and  in  each  classification  there  are 
large  numbers  of  specific  routes 
from  which  to  choo.se  which  vary  in 
transit  time  and  sometimes  in  co.^t. 
So  the  traffic  man  is  a  buyer  of 
trans])ortation  service  and  as  such, 
must  have  an  intimate  know’ledge  of 
transit  time,  re.sponsibility,  and  cost 
by  various  routes,  just  as  your  buy¬ 
ers  and  merchandise  men  must  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  styles, 
discounts,  and  materials. 

Let  each  tend  to  his  own  wares 
and  you  will  reach  your  objective, 
namely,  getting  your  shipments  in 
the  store  when  you  need  them,  at 
the  lowest  possible  transportation 
charges. 

In  smalFr  stores,  that  are  with¬ 
out  a  traffic  man.  and  any  other 
member  stores  for  that  matter,  that 
require  assistance  in  reaching  this 
objective,  the  Traffic  Group  is 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  aid  them. 
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•  Rooks  • 

Dramatized  Retailing:  Grand 
Rapids  Store  Equipment  Com¬ 
pany,  Grand  Rapids,  Mieh. 

This  is  a  four-color,  pictorial 
])resentation  of  the  subject  of  phy¬ 
sical  ojieration  of  a  store. 

It  deals  in  sinqde,  understandable 
fundamentals  beginning  with  store 
traffic,  transactions,  occupancy  and 
selling  cost ;  and  directly  connects 
these  ex^iense  items  with  the  profit 
factor  of  any  retail  operation. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  illustra¬ 
tion  f)f  Store  Taken  .\part” — 
hv  floors  and  by  dei)artments.  fea¬ 
turing  the  various  departments  with 
color  blocks  drawn  to  actual  scale. 
The  illu.stration  shows  traffic  and 
volume  distribution  by  floors  as  dis¬ 
closed  by  an  actual  survey  of  an 
average  store. 

“Dramatized  Retailing"  will  be 
mailed  to  any  retail  store  owner  or 
executive  upon  a  request  directed 
to  the  main  office  of  the  Grand 
Raifids  Store  E(|uipment  Company, 
.at  Gr.and  Rapids.  Michigan. 

*  *  * 

2800  Retailing  Ideas.  Compiled 
and  published  by  Emanuel 
Lyons;  Pittstown.  New  Jersey; 
S.SS  pages. 

Ideas  for  .\dvertising — For  Man¬ 
agement  and  Economy — Merchan¬ 
dising  —  Employer-Employee  Rela¬ 
tions — Display  and  Stockkeeping — 
Cash  and  Credit,  etc.,  etc.,  in  fact 
“successful  methods  used  in  nearly 
every  retail’  activity  for  progressive 
stores  of  every  size  and  line.”  make 
Mr.  Lyons’  new’  book  a  valuable 
contribution  to  those  in  retailing 
looking  for  helpful  ideas.  Like  the 
original  edition,  “2222  Retailing 
Ideas.”  the  ideas  in  the  expanded 
volume  are  presented  in  short,  terse 
paragraphs,  devoid  of  unnecessary 
verbiage  and  readily  get-at-able  by 
busy  retail  executives.  H.  S. 


OPENING  WANTED 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER  AND  ASSIST- 
.ANT  CONTROLLER:  Young  man.  10 
years  experience  in  large  Eastern  depart¬ 
ment  store,  desires  connection  with  East¬ 
ern,  Middle  Western,  or  Southern  de¬ 
partment  store  or  specialty  shop.  .A-2-.'?8. 


Cj  F  0X^00  Safeguards  Y  our 


ESTABLISHED  1847 


ToltpKow  t*5lS1 


/Jllv 


Something 
To  Blow 
About 

Wbat  is  tlie  ut.itudi*  uf 
your  store  towards  fur 
storage?  Isn't  it  thought 
of  mainly  as  one  of  ihe 
perviee  -  at  •  eo-t  depart¬ 
ments? 

The  credit  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  Plymetl  Vault 
iiistaliaticn.s  goes  not  to 
us  hut  to  the  fur  buyers 
and  ailvcrlising  execu¬ 
tives,  who  have  realized 
ami  cashed  in  on  three 
important  features: 

1.  The  operating  costs  are 
low-  -hence  a  profit  is 
in  view  for  the  first 
time-  one  simple  fact 
that  changes  the  whole 
mental  attitude! 

2.  With  Plymetl  Equip¬ 
ment,  the  furs  are 
properly  prepared  for 
storage  by  vaporizing 
(de-mothing). 

3.  With  Plymetl  Equip¬ 
ment,  the  garments  are 
stored  throughout  the 
summer  in  such  an 
ideal  atmosphere  that 
they  are  in  better  con¬ 
dition  when  they  come 
out  of  storage  in  the 
fall  than  when  they 
were  placed  in  the 
vault  in  the  spring. 

Last  year  was  a  good 
year  in  fur  storage  for 
our  customers  —  and  for 
many  others.  Who  will 
win  out  in  1938 — the  one 
with  high  operation  costs 
or  low  costs?  You  know 
I  he  answer. 

HASKELITE 

MANUFACTURIXG 

CORPORATION 

208  West  Washington  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


PROTECT  FURS  aad  RCOS 
jwith  RANK  VAULT  SAFETY 
'pittd  CAS  STERILIZATION 


■■  - 


.V'lir 

Offern  You 
the  Seieiitifirl 


Mctil'RDY'S  SCIENTIFIC 
FUR  ST(>K.\<.E 


MOTH  KILLINf;  V.M  LT 


HOCHSCHILD 
KO  HN  &  CO 
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Delivery  Digest 

(Continued  from  page  82) 


breakage  discovered  more  of  tlie 
l)ackages  should  Ik;  opened  and  if 
tlie  container  is  properly  designed 
and  constructed  of  tlie  right  mate¬ 
rials  and  the  merchandise  carefully 
jiacked  the  damage  is  due  to  care¬ 
lessness  and  a  claim  for  the  damages 
should  he  made  out  immediately 
against  the  common  carrier  (rail¬ 
road  or  express,  etc.). 

If  there  is  little  or  no  damage 
discovered  during  the  .sjiot  check 
and  the  containers  are  correct  in 
design,  material  and  jiacking,  any 
damage  to  the  merchandise  while 
l)cing  delivered  to  the  customer  or 
any  complaints  from  the  customer 
on  this  merchandise  being  received 
damaged  should  he  charged  to  the 
Delivery. 

If  on  the  spot  check  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  containers  are  of 
inferior  jiacking  materials  and  of 
poor  design  and  packing,  the  dam¬ 
age  should  he  immediately  charged 
hack  to  the  manufacurer.  In  fact  in 
such  cases  if  time  will  permit  the 
whole  order  should  be  sent  back  to 
him  Freight  Collect — that  is  provid¬ 
ing  the  store  did  not  sanction  the 
use  of  that  particular  packaging. 

In  a  number  of  cases  this  past 
year  the  manufacturer  was  notified 
of  his  most  unsafe  ])acking  and 
rather  than  have  it  sent  hack  to  him 
he  had  the  store  repack  it  at  his 
ex])ense.  In  another  case,  where  the 
container  was  judged  unsafe  hut  not 
unsafe  enough  to  have  the  merchan¬ 
dise  repacked  the  Delivery  men  were 
warned  of  the  fragility  of  the  pack¬ 
age  and  this  helped  to  lower  an 
otherwise  large  damage  percent 
and  the  customer  damage  complaints 
were  charged  hack  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  as  per  agreement  before  send¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  out  in  the  Store 
Delivery. 

If  time  iiermits,  the  manufacturer 
should  always  be  requested  to  send 
into  the  store  a  sample  of  the  packed 
unit.  A  committee  consisting  of 
your  packing  manager,  receiving 
manager  and  delivery  manager  will 
in  short  order  tell  whether  or  not 
the  package  is  safe. 

Very  often  the  time  to  he  able 
to  do  this  is  lacking  so  the  manu¬ 
facturer  should  be  informed  as 
soon  as  possible  on  the  following 
score.  All  that  is  asked  is  the  carton 
or  container  have  the  proper 
strength  and  l)e  of  correct  interior 
design,  so  as  to  protect  the  mer- 
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chandise  from  damage  while  in 
transit  from  manufacturer  to  store 
and  from  store  to  customer. 

To  sum  up  the  above,  damaged 
merchandise  caught  at  the  spot 
check  is  charged  hack  to  the  com¬ 
mon  carrier  or  the  manufacturer. 

Unit  i)ackages  which  are  found 


obtain  a  sample  from  him  and 
send  it  to  Room  —  for  analy¬ 
sis.  This  information  will  be 
furnished  with  no  charge  to  the 
department. 

“Sign  requests  must  carry 
full  and  complete  fiber  identifi¬ 
cation. 

“Check  all  labels  now  on 
merchandise  to  he  sure  that 
they  are  properly  descriptive 
and  are  not  misleading.” 

Stores  whose  efforts  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  about  fiber  content  Jire- 
ceded  the  promulgation  of  the  rayon 
rules  have  worked  out  bulletins  that 
cover  the  field  very  completely.  One 
Washington  store,  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin  to  its  merchandising  execu¬ 
tives,  explains  the  importance  of 
answering  the  customer’s  demand 
for  facts,  illustrates  tlie  rubber 
stamps  and  letters  that  have  been 
])repared  for  the  buyer’s  use  in  ask¬ 
ing  manufacturers  for  these  facts, 
describes  the  material  available  from 
the  training  department  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  salespcojile,  and  ends 
with  this  statement  of  ixjlicy : 

“The  best  advertising  a  store 
can  have  is  the  reputation  for 
telling  the  truth,  .\ccurate  and 
frank  merchandise  description 
builds  confidence.” 

One  small  .store  in  Minnesota, 
which  began  wrestling  with  the 


OPENING  WANTED 

STORE  OPER.\TIONS  EXECUTIVE 

— Experienced  as  executive  in  .staff  and 
operating  work  in  two  large  department 
stores  in  metropolitan  New  York.  Has 
been  in  charge  of  Warehouse,  Receiving. 
Traffic,  Invoice  Office,  Reserve  Stock, 
Furniture  Clerical  and  Adjustment  lle- 
partments.  Assistant  Controller  in  charge 
of  expense  control.  Excellent  record  in 
personnel  management  and  expense  re¬ 
duction.  College  graduate.  -Age  30.  A-1-38. 


O.K.  on  the  spot  check  and  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  al>ove-mentioned  com¬ 
mittee  is  charged  to  delivery  unless 
damaged  in  any  ])articular  tlepart- 
ment  and  then  of  course  that  de¬ 
partment  stands  the  charge. 

In  the  case  where  the  customer 
opens  the  unit  pack  and  then  has  it 
called  for  and  it  is  broken  on  the 
way  back  to  the  delivery  truck  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  driver  but  of 
the  customer  and  should  he  charged 
to  the  Bureau  of  Adjustments 
against  the  customers  policy  account. 


problem  of  fiber  identification  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  found  this 
method  most  practical.  .V  question¬ 
naire  was  sent  to  each  manufacturer 
for  each  item  in  his  line  that  the 
store  carried,  asking  the  name  of 
the  material,  the  name  of  the  color, 
the  material  content,  information 
about  its  wearing  qualities,  and 
washing  instructions.  With  the 
questionnaires  was  sent  this  letter: 

“Consumer  groujjs  are  de¬ 
manding  of  us  more  specific  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  they  are 
buying  and  in  order  not  to  mis¬ 
represent  the  merclumdise  we 
sell  we  must  insist  that  you  fill 
out  the  blanks  enclosed. 

“If  you  do  not  have  this  in¬ 
formation  available,  we  ask  you 
to  please  get  it  from  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  the  cloth  so  that  we 
will  know  what  we  are  talking 
about  when  we  sell  your  goods. 
Consumers’  groups  locally  are 
forcing  this  action  on  us,  and 
from  what  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  done  to  some 
New  York  stores  we  are  sure 
you  will  he  getting  more  and 
more  demand  for  tliis  informa¬ 
tion. 

“Please  mail  these  hack  to  us 
at  your  earliest  convenience.” 

Many  more  such  form  letters  and 
bulletins  have  come  into  the  head¬ 
quarters  office.  Although  some  of 
the  material  is  considered  confiden¬ 
tial,  a  good  deal  of  it  has  been  sent 
to  us  by  members  who  are  willing 
to  exchange  experience  with  other 
stores  on  this  subject.  If  your  store 
has  developed  an  effective  way  of 
handling  the  fiber  identification 
problem,  please  write  and  tell  us 
about  it.  Your  experience  may  be 
the  means  of  helping  .some  other 
memlier  w’ork  out  the  solution  to  his 
own  store’s  jirohlem. 
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NEW  HIGHS  IN  COLOR 


Interest  in  color  is  reaching  new  highs  this  season,  and  the  selection 
of  the  right  colors  for  early  spring  buying  and  promotion  will  play  a  more 
important  part  than  ever  in  the  success  of  your  ready-to-wear  and  accesso¬ 
ries  operation. 

To  help  your  buyers  make  right  selections  in  their  first  purchase,  and 
to  guide  them  through  the  season's  maze  of  color  offerings,  our  Color  Co¬ 
ordination  Committee  has  prepared  its 

Basic  Ensemble  Color  Cord 
For  Spring  1938 

On  this  card  are  actual  swatches  of  coatings,  dress  fabrics,  and  leathers 
selected  for  early  spring  selling  by  a  committee  of  leading  fashion  experts. 
The  shades  they  have  chosen  are  the  ones  your  apparel  buyers  will  want 
in  their  initial  purchases  for  the  season.  They  are  the  shades  your  accesso¬ 
ries  department  will  tie  in  with  throughout  the  season. 

For  better  buying  and  better  selling,  and  to  simplify  your  task  of  co¬ 
ordinating  coats,  suits,  dresses  and  accessories,  give  copies  of  the  new  color 
card  to  each  of  these  departments: 

Coats  and  Suits  Costumes 

Silk  and  Rayon  Dresses  Wool  Dresses 

Shoes  Gloves  Handbags 

Millinery  Blouses  Scarfs 

Handkerchiefs  Notions 

ORDER  YOUR  COLOR  CARDS  NOW! 

Price  of  the  Swatched  Cards,  to  Members:  75  cents  a 
copy;  50  cents  each  in  lots  of  ten  or  more.  To  Non-Mem¬ 
bers:  $1.50  a  copy;  $1.00  each  in  lots  of  ten  or  more. 

MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31  Street  New  York  City 
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Fur  Trade  Practice  Rules 

{Continued  from  page  66) 


course  of  such  commerce,  to  sraiit  or 
allow,  secretly  or  openly,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  any  price  differentials,  rebates, 
refunds,  discounts,  credits  or  other  allow¬ 
ances  which  effectuate  a  discrimination 
in  price  Iwtween  different  purchasers  of 
rcxkIs  of  like  grade  and  quality  where 
either  or  any  of  the  purchases  involved 
therein  are  in  commerce*  and  where  the 
effect  thereof  may  he  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a 
monoroly  in  any  line  of  commerce,*  or  to 
injure,  destroy  or  prevent  competition 
with  any  iierson  who  cither  grants  or 
knowingly  receives  the  benefit  of  sucb 
discrimination  or  with  customers  of  either 
of  them;  Provided,  however — 

( 1 )  That  the  goods  involved  in  any 
such  transaction  are  sold  for  use, 
consumption  or  resale  within  anv 
place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  That  nothing  herein  cont  lined 
shall  prevent  differentials  which  make 
onlv  due  allowances  for  differences  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  sale  or  de- 
liverv  resulting  from  the  differing 
methods  or  quantities  in  which  such 
commodities  are  to  such  intrchasers 
sold  or  delivered ; 

(3)  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  persons  engaged  in  sell¬ 
ing  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  in 
commerce*  from  selecting  their  own 
cutomers  in  Ixina  fide  transactions 
and  not  in  restraint  of  trade : 

(4)  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  price  changes  from  time 
to  time  where  made  in  response  to 
changing  conditions  affecting  either 
(a)  the  market  for  the  goods  con¬ 
cerned,  or  (b)  the  marketability  of 
the  goods,  such  as.  but  not  limited  to. 
actual  or  imminent  deterioration  of 
peri.shable  goods,  obsolescence  of  sea¬ 
sonal  goods,  distress  sales  under  court 
process,  or  sales  in  good  faith  in  dis¬ 
continuance  of  business  in  the  goods 
concerned. 

_(b)  Prohibited  Brokeraqcs  and  Coni- 
missions.  Tt  is  an  unfair  trade  practice 


Tube  System  Cups 


THE  FAMOUS, 
McKeesport,  Pa. 


wishes  to  purchase  used 
cups  for  pneumatic 
tube  system. 


COMMUNICATE  DIRECTLY 
WITH  STORE 


for  any  member  of  the  industrv  engaged 
in  commerce,*  in  the  course  of  such  com¬ 
merce,  to  pay  or  grant,  or  to  receive  or 
accept,  anything  of  value  as  a  commission, 
brokerage,  or  other  compensation,  or  anv 
allowance  or  discount  in  lieu  thereof,  ex- 
cet)t  for  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  sale  or  purchase  of  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  either  to  the  other  party 
to  such  transaction  or  to  an  agent,  repre¬ 
sentative,  or  other  intermediary  therein 
where  such  intermediary  is  acting  in  fact 
for  or  in  liehalf,  or  is  subject  to  the  direct 
or  indirect  control,  of  any  iKirty  to  such 
transactions  other  than  the  person  by 
whom  such  compensation  is  so  granted 
or  paid. 

(cl  I^roliibitcd  .idvcrtisiitii  or  Promo¬ 
tional  Allowances,  etc.  It  is  an  unfair 
trade  practice  for  any  member  of  the  in- 
dustrv  engaged  in  commerce*  to  i>av  or 
contract  for  the  payment  of  advertising 
or  t'roniotional  allowances  or  any  other 
thing  of  value  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a 
customer  of  such  meml>er  in  the  course 
of  such  commerce  as  compensation  or  in 
consideration  for  any  services  or  facili¬ 
ties  by  or  through  such  customer  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  processing,  handling, 
sale,  or  offering  for  sale  of  any  products 
or  commodities  manufacturer!,  sold,  or 
offered  for  sale  by  such  member,  unless 
such  pavment  or  consideration  is  avail¬ 
able  on  proportionally  equal  terms  to  all 
other  customers  competing  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  such  products  or  commodities. 

(d)  Prohibited  Discriininatorv  Scri’iccs 
or  Facilities.  It  is  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice  for  any  rrember  of  the  industrv  en¬ 
gaged  in  commerce.*  to  discriminate  in 
favor  of  one  imrchaser  against  another 
lutrehaser  or  purchasers  of  a  commoditv 


Review  and  Forecast.  We  sub- 
tnitted  the  following,  which  we  feel 
might  interest  readers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  ; 

“The  only  reason  retailers  are  in 
httsiness  is  to  make  a  profit.  The 
only  reason  they  em])loy  Display 
Men  (or  Advertising  Men — or  any¬ 
one  else),  is  to  profitably  sell  more 
merchandise  with  them  than  they 
could  ]X)ssibly  sell  without  them.  In 
the  rush  of  things  in  store  work 
we’re  all  quite  likely  to  forget  this 
basic  reason  why  we  have  our  jobs. 

“But  what’s  the  significance  of 
this  statement  with  regard  to  1938? 
Just  this;  Rapidly-rising  Expenses 
are  going  to  make  it  necessary  in 
1938  for  profit-minded  stores  to  in¬ 
crease  Effieieney  in  every  branch  of 
the  business.  Display — as  a  major 
phase  of  the  retail  sales  promotion 
activity — will  be  asked  by  store 
managements  to  make  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  in  this  direction  in  1938,  and 
all  of  us  must  admit  there’s  plenty 


bought  for  resale,  with  or  without  pro¬ 
cessing,  hy  contracting  to  furnish  or  by 
furnishing,  or  by  contributing  to  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of,  any  services  or  facilities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  tirocessing,  handling,  sale, 
or  offering  for  sale  of  such  commodity 
so  purchased  upon  terms  not  accorded 
to  all  purchasers  on  proportionally  equal 
terms. 

(e)  Illcijal  Price  Discrimination.  It  is 
an  unfair  trade  practice  for  any  member 
of  the  industry  or  other  person  engaged 
in  commerce,*  in  the  course  of  such  com¬ 
merce,  to  discriminate  in  price  in  any 
other  res|!ect  contrary  to  section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act  as  amended  by  the  .Act  of 
Congress,  approved  JiUie  19,  1936  (Public 
No.  692,  74th  Congress),  or  knowingly 
to  induce  or  receive  a  discrimination  in 
I)rice  which  is  prohibited  by  such  section 
as  amended. 

Rule  20. 

The  imitation  or  use  of  trade-marks, 
trade  names,  brands,  ial>els,  or  other 
marks  of  identification  of  competitors 
having  the  tendency,  capacity  or  effect  of 
misleading  or  deceiving  purchasers,  iiros- 
tiective  purchasers,  or  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  is  an  unfair  trade  practice. 

*.\s  herein  used,  the  word  “commerce” 
iv.eans  trade  or  commerce  arroni;  the  sev¬ 
eral  states  and  with  foreign  nations,  or 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  or  anv 
Territory  of  the  United  St  tes  and  any 
state,  territory,  or  foreign  nation,  or  be¬ 
tween  anv  insular  possessions  or  other 
places  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United. 
States,  or  between  any  such  possession 
or  place  and  anv  State  or  Territory  of 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  foreign  nation,  or  with¬ 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  anv  insular  possession  or  other 
place  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States ;  Provided,  That  this  shall  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 


of  room  for  improvement.  Let’s  not 
argue  this  point — let’s  get  busy  iin- 
proz'ing  the  Display  Activity! 

“Here’s  a  cue.  Display  Slen,  as 
\'Ou  tackle  your  assignment :  Re¬ 
cently  the  w'riter  acted  as  one  of 
the  Judges  of  a  national  Window 
Display  Contest.  We  felt  before¬ 
hand — and  very  much  so  during  the 
actual  judging — that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  itself  was  hardly  in  a  position 
to  do  an  intelligent  job,  for  it  had 
no  definite  set  of  standards  or 
guides  to  govern  its  selections.  And 
hoy  I  how  true  this  was  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  Window  Displays  entered 
in  the  Competition !  For  the  most 
part  they  showed  absolutely  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  basic  thinking  or  plan¬ 
ning — and  the  sales  results  must 
have  suffered  accordingly. 

“1938  must  see  the  quick  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  for  really  produc¬ 
tive  Display — both  in  Windows  and 
in  the  Store  Interior.  What  can 
you  contribute?” 


Ideas  in  Sales  Promotion 

{Continued  from  page  76) 
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The  Installment  Debt  Today 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


think  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  would  not 
he  sold  except  for  the  installment 
device.  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  an  au¬ 
thority  in  the  intricate  field  of  eco¬ 
nomic  cause  and  effect,  hut  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  suggest  that  the  increase  in 
the  volume  of  refrigerator  and 
washing  machine  sales  l)etween 
1929  and  1936  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  reduction  in  unit  jjrices  and  that 
the  sales  increase  would  not  have 
occurred  in  the  absence  of  facili¬ 
ties  iJermitting  purchasers  to  com¬ 
plete  their  payments  out  of  future 
income.  1  don't  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  finance  companies  “created” 
this  business.  They  “facilitated”  it. 
The  business  was  created  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  technological  improve¬ 
ment,  managerial  skill,  advertising 
and  salesmanship,  plus  the  chang¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  peo^ile.  The  same 
can  lie  said  respecting  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry. 

In  spite  of  all  this  there  is  hardly 
anyone  who  does  not  have  personal 
knowledge  of  glaring  imprudence 
on  the  iiart  of  somelKwlv  who  Ins 
committed  himself  tmwiselv  to  a 
burdensome  installment  contract,  or 
at  least  has  second  or  third-hand 
knowledge  of  some  such  case.  There 
are  .some,  but  the  figures  disprove 
the  assumption  that  there  are  many 
or  that  the  misfortune  of  a  few 
carrv  any  significant  social  or  eco¬ 
nomic  implicat’ons.  The  great  mass 
of  installment  lau’ers  are  not  people 
who  live  habitually  on  the  edge  of 
an  economic  precipice,  .^gain  I 


State  Law)  for  the  protection  of 
employees  against  injury  sustained 
in  the  course  of  employment  do  not 
constitute  taxable  wages,  it  was  held 
in  the  present  decision  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department. 

*  *  ♦ 

Reminder  Concerning  Credit  Al- 
loivable  Against  Tax  Imposed 
Under  Title  IX 

Stores  are  reminded  that  tinder 
the  Unemployment  Section  of  the 
Federal  Act,  an  employer  is  allowed 
to  credit  against  the  tax  due  the 
Federal  Government  the  amount  of 


must  repeat  that  1  am  confining  my 
di.scussion  solely  to  that  field  of  the 
installment  business  in  which  1  am 
engaged. 

If  anyone  rashly  as.sumes  that  the 
{leojile  have  been  on  a  spending 
s])ree  aided  by  “easy  payment 
plans”,  let  him  .soberly  consider  the 
following:  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  just  re]X)rted  sales  of  more 
than  $600,000,000  of  savings  bonds 
up  to  December  11,  compared  with 


ance  of  licenses  to  corporations.  It 
requires  the  licensee  to  file  with  the 
Commission  a  complete  statement 
of  its  corporate  organization  and 
financial  status,  as  well  as  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  its  intentions  to  abide  by  all 
acts  of  Congress.  The  Commi.ssion 
is  authorized  to  deny  a  license  to  a 
cor]X)ration  violating  the  anti-trust 
laws. 

Section  5  deals  with  labor  and  fair 
trade  conditions.  The  section  is  in¬ 
tended  to  prevent  child  lalwr  by 
corporations  and  discrimination 
against  female  employees,  as  well  as 
to  require  the  recognition  of  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining.  Al.so  it  authorizes 
the  Commission  to  prohibit  dishon¬ 
est  or  fraudulent  trade  practices 
which  have  been  defined  in  the 
courts. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  revoca¬ 
tion  of  licetpses,  but  gives  a  full  and 


his  contributions  under  State  Un¬ 
employment  Laws  (with  certain 
limitations).  One  important  limita¬ 
tion  is  that  the  contributions  to  the 
States  must  be  paid  before  the  date 
on  which  he  is  required  to  file  his 
Fe  leral  return. 

The  date  for  filing  the  Federal  re¬ 
turn  is  January  31,  1938,  un’ess  an 
extension  of  time  is  granted  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  coMector.  Thus, 
each  emplover  should  be  certain  that 
he  has  paid  all  required  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  States  before  the  date 
for  filing  his  Federal  return  for  the 
calendar  year  1937  on  Form  940. 


$473,COO.OCO  in  all  of  1936 ;  on  Dec- 
emf)er  13th  the  Federal  Reserve 
Hoard  rep,orted  an  increase  of  $530,- 
000,000  in  time  deposits  of  member 
banks  since  last  January  1.  describ¬ 
ing  this  increase  as  “an  indication 
of  further  growth  in  savings” ;  cur¬ 
rent  figures  for  mutual  savings 
hanks  are  not  available  but  in  the 
summer  it  was  reported  that  the 
June  30  deiK)sits  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  were  at  a  new  high  record  for 
all  time;  last  month  the  .Association 
of  Life  Insurance  Presidents  re- 
jiorted  a  reduction  in  policy  loans 
and  a  gain  of  nearly  $1,500,000,000 
in  total  assets  during  the  year. 


complete  court  review. 

Section  10  authorizes  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  carry  on  necessary  in¬ 
vestigations. 

Title  II  is  for  the  protection  of 
inve.stors  and  ])rohibits  certain 
cori)orate  practices  which  are  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
States  as  Ixung  unsound.  It  makes 
every  director  a  trustee  for  the  IxMie- 
fit  of  his  stockholders. 

For  the  ])rotection  of  the  small 
.stockholder,  this  title  creates  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  accredited  corporation  rep- 
re.sentative.s  u])on  the  pattern  of  the 
certified  imblic  accountants,  so  that 
owners  of  a  few  shares  of  stock 
may.  if  they  desire,  have  represen¬ 
tation  at  stf)ckholders’  and  directors’ 
meetings  through  the  person  of  a 
corjMiration  expert. 

This  section  also  contains  a  pro¬ 
vision  intended  to  stimulate  em¬ 
ployees’  jiarticipation  in  corjKjrate 
earnings. 

The  27th  Annual 
Convention 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
noon  with  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

More  important  than  ever  before 
because  of  development  of  private 
brands  during  the  year,  will  l)e  the 
Third  Annual  Packaging  Clinic  and 
Competition.  Stores  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  will  enter  their 
self-created  packages  in  use  during 
the  last  year  in  an  effort  to  win  the 
Wolf  Special  Retail  Award  and  12 
honorary  awards. 

The  banquet  Thursday  night  will 
be  graced  by  the  presence  of  an  in¬ 
teresting,  nationally  known  speaker. 
It’s  always  the  event  of  the  year  in 
retailing. 


Federal  Legislation 

(Continued  from  page  79) 


Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  37 

(Continued  from  page  80) 
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Credit  Policy  for  1938 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


6.  Personally  interview  sloxv-pay 
accounts  —  educate  them  to  pay 
prompt.  Segregate  these  slow  ac¬ 
counts  in  separate  place  and  follow 
them  up  much  closer  than  others. 
Many  people  pay  accounts  slow¬ 
ly  because  collection  department 
doesn't  follow  them  up  closely 
enough  and  doesn't  bring  it  to  their 
attention  when  they  pay  small 
“token”  payments  on  account. 

Russell  H.  Fish, 

Credit  Manager,  The  May  Com¬ 
pany, 

Denver,  Colo. : 

To  avoid  heavy  retail  credit  losses 
in  1938  a  very  careful  analysis  of 
each  account  will  be  a  prerequisite 
and  the  extension  of  credit  should 
l)e  made  only  to  an  applicant  who 
has  a  definite  income.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  credit  should  be  avoided  in 
cases  where  employment  is  or  might 
become  temporary.  Credit  should 
not  be  extended  to  individuals  on 
government  relief  projects.  .An¬ 
other  prerequisite  for  1938  should 
be  to  effect  an  increase  in  down 
payments  and  to  shorten  the  length 
of  terms  of  installment  sales. 

H.  IV.  Hoklas, 

Credit  Manager,  The  Young- 

Quinlan  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

The  present  lull  in  the  general 
upward  sweep  of  business  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  this  section  to  be  a  tempor¬ 
ary  one  which  may  cause  concern 
for  six  months,  when  business  will 
again  turn  upward. 

Here,  as  everywhere,  there  is  ap¬ 
prehension  as  to  possible  new  legis¬ 
lation  and  what  further  deterring 
influences  that  will  have  on  business. 

Business  executives  and  consum¬ 
ers  need  assurance  from  legislative 
bodies  that  there  will  be  no  futher 
fettering  of  progress. 

There  will  be  increasing  problems 
as  to  consumer  payments  in  the 
coming  months,  which  will  cause 
them  and  credit  men  concern.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time  we  will  need  to  he  more 
careful  in  the  extension  of  credit  to 
borderline  risks. 

F.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 

Director  of  Credit  Sales,  Kresge 

Dept.  Store, 

Newark,  N.  J. : 

Retail  credit  policies  for  1938 


should  not  be  materially  changed 
other  than  to  contract  installment 
terms  somewhat.  Retailers  may 
look  forward  to  even  a  greater  vol¬ 
ume  in  1938  if  the  present  business 
recession  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  first  of  the  year  and  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  heeds  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  various  industrialists  to 
thwart  the  further  progress  of  the 
recession. 

/).  A.  Farrell, 

Credit  Manager,  Frederick  Loescr 

&  Co., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : 

.\t  the  present  time  the  customer 
buys  winter  merchandise  such  as 
fur  coats  and  is  given  terms  that 
extend  over  the  coming  summer. 
You  can  realize  that  this  will  pro¬ 
hibit  her  from  buying  summer 
goods  on  credit  due  to  l)eing  tied  up 
with  merchandise  purchased  in  the 
winter. 

In  the  past  when  business  was 
good,  terms  were  extended  on  the 
life  of  the  item.  .\  fur  coat,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  always  paid  for  before 
the  end  of  the  winter,  and  a  spring 
coat  was  always  iiaid  for  during  the 
spring  months.  The  same  applies  to 
electrical  appliances ;  terms  were  ex¬ 
tended  for  the  life  of  the  motor. 

At  the  present  time  stores  are 
selling  terms.  If  they  will  all  agree 
on  uniform  terms,  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  for  business. 

F.  JJ'.  IValter, 

Credit  Manager,  The  Bailey  Com¬ 
pany, 

Cleveland,  Ohio : 

Business  cannot  be  subjected  to 
too  much  dissection,  c.xamination 
and  analysis  by  pseudo  economists 
and  rank  politicians  who  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  disastrous 
results  attendant  upon  their  mis¬ 
chievous  inquisitiveness. 

Business  basically  is  sound:  the 
retail  customer  who  incidentally  is 
the  kev  to  the  complete  situation  is 
basically  sound,  and  if  the  retailing 
industry  will  compel  itself  to  func¬ 
tion  in  a  normal  fashion  there  can 
Ik?  expected  satisfactory  progress 
for  1938.  It  has  been  recognized  that 
a  community  can  only  spend  .w 
much  ivithin  any  given  period  and 
sales  cannot  be  tempted  beyond  this 
point.  To  flirt  with  a  reduction  of 


prices  is  no  more  suicidal  than  to 
flirt  zoith  perversions  in  credit 
habits. 

The  following  statements  were 
made  by  credit  men  who  prefer  to 
remain  anonymous : 

From  the  Pacific  Coast: 


We  should  do  everything  possible 
to  reduce  the  time  on  installment 
accounts.  Terms  must  be  brought 
back  to  pre-depression  levels. 

The  Credit  Men  of  the  United 
States  did  an  outstanding  job  in 
installment  selling  prior  to  the  years 
of  1928  and  1929,  and  using  this  as 
an  excuse  a  dangerous  volume-made 
scramble  was  inaugurated  which 
swung  the  pendulum  too  far  in  the 
lilK?ral  direction. 

Without  exception,  terms  on  soft 
merchandise  should  include  a  carry¬ 
ing  charge  for  the  added  service  of 
30-60-90-120  day  accounts.  We 
cannot  give  something  for  nothing. 

Every  possible  effort  must  be 
made  to  force  a  return  to  normal 
credit  conditions  and  combat  the 
long  term  contracts  which  have  l)een 
rampant  under  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  encouragement. 


From  Pittsburgh : 


The  credit  policy  for  1938  should 
be  no  different  from  that  of  any 
other  year.  It  has  always  been  my 
contention  that  all  Credit  Depart¬ 
ments  should  be  operated  along 
sound  lines  and  basic  principles 
should  be  permitted  to  so  operate 
no  matter  what  the  conditions  may 
be.  There  has  never  l)een,  in  my 
credit  lexicon,  the  thought  or  idea 
that  one  year  credit  should  be  tight, 
the  second  year  loose,  and  the  third 
year  in  between.  In  my  long  erperi- 
ence  I  have  never  found  basic  cred¬ 
it  ])rinciples  subject  to  change  and 
if  they  are  understood  clearly,  their 
proper  application  by  experienced 
credit  men  w’ill  produce  the  great¬ 
est  volume  of  business  with  the  de¬ 
sired  collection  percentage  and  low 
losses,  regardless  of  business  condi¬ 
tions. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  for 
1938  for  Credit  Departments,  that 
all  Credit  Departments  review  all  the 
factors  that  go  to  make  up  sound 
credit  principles  and  apply  them 
more  thoroughly  and  consistently 
than  ever  before — now  and  always. 


From  Richmond,  Virginia: 

Every  new  charge  account  should 
be  investigated  through  the  local 
credit  bureau  before  credit  is  ex¬ 
tended.  That  collections  should  be 
followed  up  on  a  personal  basis  as 
far  as  possible,  and  that  we  should 
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says  MR.  PHILLIP  F.  FRANKEL,  V.  P. 


■Mangel’s 


stores. 

■  HOAOWAY 


MANGEU 

itts 


entCUTlV* 


Mangel  Stores,  Inc.,  operate 
a  number  of  specialty  shops  well 
known  throughout  the  East. 
Their  solution  to  the  cash  control 
problem  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
progressive  specialty  shops 
throughout  the  country. 

Ask  our  representative  to  go 
into  your  cash  register  problems 
with  you.  He  offers  you  the  help 
of  our  many  years’  experience 
with  thousands  of  stores  and  store 
systems. 


national 
ton.  Ohio 


National 


Gentlenen! 


Company  « 

T  inachineB 


the  0TgBni.7At^on 
'Register  receipt-1 

“the  cash 
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modernization 

These  are  a  ' 
features  that 
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business. 
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merchandise 
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DAYTON,  OHIO 

Cash  Registers  •  Posting  Machines  •  Bank- 
Bookkeeping  Machines  *  Typewriting- 
Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines 
Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Check-Writing  and 
Signing  Machines  *  Correct  Posture  Chairs 
Accounting  Machine  Desks 


ijastantly 
This  inick  and 
uneo"  things  up 


department  is 
ict  manager, 
take  steps  to 


not  add  to  accounts  that  are  delin¬ 
quent  without  definite  understand¬ 
ing. 


ex])eriencing  a  sales  decrease  gen¬ 
erally.  was  also  indicated  as  losing 
volume  in  1936.  Sales  in  this  de- 
jiartnient  showed  an  ujiward  trend 
tor  the  years  1933,  1934  and  1935 — 
a  rever.sal  taking  place  in  1936  and 
continuing  in  1937. 

Pluniiing  for  Spring  Operution 

'I'he  stores  reporting  to  this  sur¬ 
vey  indicated  the  expected  sales  vol¬ 
ume  on  which  they  were  predicating 
purchases  and  controllable  exiienses 
for  the  Sjiring  Season  of  19.38.  In 
view  of  the  current  general  husincss 
recession,  it  is  not  .suriirising  to  note 
that  in  general  more  stores  were 
planning  on  a  sales  recession  than 
expansion  compared  willi  .Spring 
19.37. 

Many  individual  stores  are  ])lan- 
ning  a  volume  of  sales  for  Spring 
1938  equal  to  Spring  1937.  This 
ajjpears  to  he  the  most  commonly 
chosen  figure.  Alxmt  as  many  stores 
are  planning  for  a  5%  increase  in 
sales  as  are  Imdgeting  on  a  5%  de¬ 
crease.  However,  since  such  a  large 
number  are  counting  on  decreases 
of  7%  to  10%.  particularly  on  the 
latter  figure,  compared  with  the  few 
which  are  optimistic  enough  to  i)lan 
increases  of  7%  or  more.  The 
“average”  jdanning  figure  would  aj)- 
pear  to  lie  a  decline  of  4%. 

Last  year  at  this  time  the  general 
figure  indicated  as  the  basis  for 
planning  S])ring  19.37  operations 
was  10%.  This  the  majority  of 
stores  realized,  for  the  Federal  Ke- 

Tablc  5 


Pl.mned  Sales — Spring  1938  Compared 
with  Spring  1937  (Increase  -|-, 
Decrease  — ) 


Federal  Reserve  %  of  Increase 

District 

or  Decrease 

No. 

1 — Boston 

—4% 

No. 

2 — New  York 

+4 

No. 

3 — Philadelphia 

—.3 

No. 

4 — Cleveland 

—9 

No. 

S — Richmond 

+2 

No. 

6 — Atlanta 

0 

No. 

7 — Chicago 

—9 

No. 

8 — St.  Louis 

—6 

No. 

9 — Minneapolis 

_ 2 

No. 

10 — Kansas  Citv 

—4 

No. 

11— Dallas 

0 

No. 

12 — San  Francisco  — 1 

The  Country  as  a  Whole  — 4 

If  we  do  these  things,  obtaining 
all  ix)ssible  information  and  act  up¬ 
on  facts,  I  do  not  see  where  our 


serve  Board’s  reiKjrt  on  department 
store  sales  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1937  revealed  a  gaiti  of  11% 
over  the  coinjiarahle  period  of  19.36. 

Naturally,  present  and  prospec¬ 
tive  industrial  conditions  in  various 
localities  have  lK*en  strong  factors  in 
influencing  the  store’s  Spring  oper¬ 
ating  budgets.  Table  5  shows  the 
general  consensus  as  to  sales  plans 
for  Spring  1938  compared  to 
S])ring  1937  in  each  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Districts. 

Installment  Sales  Experience 
Greatest  Gain 

An  analysis  of  the  sales  of  more 
than  350  de])artment  stores  and 
women’s  apparel  stores,  totaling 
over  a  billion  dollars  in  volume  for 
the  year  indicates  that  installment 
sales  gained  at  a  faster  rate  than 
did  cash  (including  C.O.D.)  sales 
or  regular  charge  sales.  The  gain  in 
installment  sales  for  1936  was  12% 
compared  with  7.6%  for  regular 
charge  and  3.0%  for  cash  sales.  For 
three  consecutive  years  there  has 
been  a  continuous  growth  in  install¬ 
ment  sales;  in  1935  they  increased 
35%  over  1934;  in  1936  they  ex¬ 
panded  an  additional  33%  ;md  in 
1937,  12%. 

The  analysis  of  sales  for  the  year 
by  type  reveals  the  following : 


Percentage  of  Sales  by  Type 

Cash,  C.O.D.  and  Will  Call 

4(yVr 

Regular  (30  day)  Charge 

44% 

Installmetit 

10% 

Slight  Decline  in  Number  of 
Transactions 


A  detailed  analysis  of  transactions 
revealed  a  decline  of  less  than  one- 
half  of  1%  in  transactions  of  all 
types.  A  gain  of  6%  was  recorded 
for  installment  .sales  transactions,  a 
gain  of  3%  for  regular  charge  trans¬ 
actions  and  a  loss  of  seven-tenths  of 
1%  in  cash  transactions.  Thus,  in 
a  general  way,  the  over-all  sales  in¬ 
crease  of  something  above  5%  was 
due  to  one  or  more  of  the  following 
reasons;  higher  prices,  a  shift  to 
higher  quality  merchandise  on  the 
part  of  the  consumer,  and  purchases 
of  a  large  number  of  units  at  one 
time. 


lH>licy  need  he  any  diflferent  from 
one  year  to  another.  1  cannot  see 
how  we  can  say  that  we  shall  be 
more  liberal  next  year,  or  more 
stringent  next  year.  After  all,  we 
arc  dealing  with  individuals.  The 
more  we  know’  about  an  individual, 
the  better  we  can  e.vtend  credit  to 
him. 

From  Philadelphia : 

Fundamental  rules  of  granting 
credit  should  be  adhered  to  as  near 
as  possible.  Good  judgment  and 
common  sense  should  apply.  We 
are  not  inclined  to  be  too  strict  in 
granting  credit  or  in  bringing  KH) 
much  pres.sure  to  bear  for  collec¬ 
tion  within  sixty  days.  Whenever 
l)ossible  attempt  to  secure  payment 
in  thirty  days  in  a  friendly  manner. 

.\  systematic  follow  up  with  ai^peal- 
ing  correspondence  after  sixty  days. 

There  should  he  a  definite  length 
of  time  for  charge-offs  in  order  that 
a  healthy  i)icture  may  he  realized. 
.Such  charge-off  accounts  should  he 
kept  alive  with  a  control.  A  deter¬ 
mined  collection  effort  should  he 
made  quite  frequently.  If  managed 
properly,  a  larger  recovery  percen¬ 
tage  will  he  thus  realized. 

All  worthy  cases,  unfortunate, 
unemployment,  illness,  death,  etc., 
should  he  given  proper  considera¬ 
tion  because  a  policy  of  this  kind 
will  make  lasting  friends  and  create 
good  will.  All  Credit  Department 
employees  should  keep  before  them 
two  words  “GOOD  WILL” — a 
l)riceless  possession ! 

Monthly  payments  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  very  carefully.  Deferred 
Payment  business,  if  handled  prop¬ 
erly,  is  desirable,  hut  eternal  vigil¬ 
ance  should  he  the  watch  word. 

TERMS:  A  sane  maximum  time 
— hard  goods  not  over  24  months, 
possibly  18.  Oil  Burners  not  in¬ 
cluded.  Soft  goods  as  few  months 
as  possible.  Initial  payment  of  10% 
and  carrying  charge  should  lie  a 
prerequisite  on  hard  and  soft  goods 
sales — carrying  charge  to  be  col¬ 
lected  in  advance. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  is 
the  matter  of  setting  up  maximum 
terms  for  various  amounts.  Stores 
are  willing  to  arrive  at  a  maximum 
time  hut  want  this  to  apply  to  small 
amounts  as  well  as  large  amounts. 
There  should  he  a  difference,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  sales  price,  three,  four, 
five  and  six  months.  In  other 
words,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
same  maximum  terms  on  large 
amounts  should  also  apply  to  the 
smaller  purchases,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  harmonize  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  Philadelphia. 


Flash  Report 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
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NEW  TYPEWRITER  BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 


SINGLE  STROKE 
WRITES 

ENTIRE  WORD! 


statement  of  account 


ms 

Z34  57TH  AVC 


1104.3 


ELIMINATES  NEEDLESS  MOTIONS 


One-word  descriptions  most  com¬ 
monly  appearing  in  department 
store  statements  are  typed  with  one 
stroke.  It’s  that  easy!  The  result 
is  a  neater  bill,  less  misspelling. 

This  one  feature  alone  eliminates 
thousands  of  motions  in  the  course 
of  a  day’s  work,  making  it  easy  to 
get  greater  production  with  less 
operator  fatigue. 

See  for  yourself  how  this  and 
other  new  Burroughs  features  can 
help  speed  up  and  simplify  your 
billing.  For  complete  information, 
telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office. 


The  typings  and  computing  keyboards  are  in  one  convenient,  com* 
pact  unit.  There  is  no  arm  movement  between  keyboards;  no  change 
of  pace  between  typing  and  computing;  no  interruption  in  the 
operating  rhythm.  Figuring  is  done  with  adding  machine  speed. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


January.  1938 
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The  Great  Consumer  Movement 
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retailers  may  be  allowed  opportuni¬ 
ty  in  an  orderly  way  to  conform 
with  the  regulations  on  rayon  be¬ 
fore  there  is  need  to  adopt  similar 
methods  and  policies  with  other 
fibres,  the  change  could  he  accom¬ 
plished  without  too  serious  an  effect 
uix)n  costs.  The  world  has  lasted  a 
very  long  time  and  many  of  the 
things  which  are  regarded  as  abuses 
have  lasted  almost  as  long.  Under 
the  circumstances  there  is  need  for 
a  little  patience,  as  much  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  consumers  as  of  business, 
so  long  as  business  does  see  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
consumers  honestly  and  promptly. 

Business  Lives  By  Meeting 
Consumers’  Demands 

That  business  will  recognize  the 
need  of  meeting  the  point  of  view 
of  consumers  is  unquestionable.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  all  business  is  a 
continuing  effort  to  ascertain  and 
meet  the  requirements  of  consum¬ 
ers.  Business  enterprises  devote  a 
large  amount  of  time  and  effort  to 
securing  consumer  reaction  to  every 
move  they  make.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  seem  unthinkable  that  when 
consumers  are  sufficiently  interested 
to  organize  to  express  directly  their 
desires,  business  should  fail  to  lend 
a  prompt  and  syiiqiathetic  ear. 

Business,  however,  will  try  to 
make  its  ear  sufficiently  discriminat¬ 
ing  to  lx*  quite  sure  that  such  voices 
as  it  hears  really  are  those  of  con¬ 
sumers  and  not  the  voices  of  vari¬ 
ous  masf|uerading  interests  which 
are  l)Oth  more  narrow  and  selfish 
than  the  general  mass  of  consumers. 

The  Consumers’  Patterns 

However  these  things  may  he,  it 
now  seems  certain  that  consumers 
have  found  the  way  to  become  arti¬ 
culate  and  they  will  have  more  to 
say  about  the  way  in  which  business 
must  l)e  done  than  heretofore  has 
l)een  the  case.  Whether  we  like  this 
or  not  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  it, 
hut  it  is  fortunate  that  the  patterns 
which  the  consumer  will  set  up  for 
retailers  to  follow  are  not  likely  to 
he  theoretical  things  set  up  out  of 
thin  air.  They  will  lie  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  which  have  been  aiiplied  by  the 
most  intelligent  retailers.  Sucli  re¬ 
tailers  in  effect  will  lead  consumers 
in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  by  anticipating  their  re¬ 
quirements  and  providing  them.  It 
could  hardly  work  out  any  other 


way  and  so  the  really  intelligent  re¬ 
tailer  need  expect  little  if  any  change 
in  the  fundamentals  of  his  business. 

State  Consumers’  Bureaus 

A  few  days  ago  the  general  news- 
pajiers  carried  the  story  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  State  Bureau  for  Consum¬ 
ers  in  Michigan.  To  judge  from  the 
rejKirt,  Governor  Murphy  already 
has  set  up  the  beginnings  of  his  bu¬ 
reau  and  has  ajipointed  its  operat¬ 
ing  head.  While  its  plans  as  an¬ 
nounced  seem,  at  the  outset,  to  he 
somewhat  hazy  the  statement  is 
made  that  it  will  set  up  merchandise 
standards,  make  tests  and  lie  jire- 
pared  to  advise  consumers  how  to 
get  the  most  for  their  money,  'I'his 
is  an  assignment  which  may  cover 
a  great  deal  of  territory  and  con¬ 
ceivably  could  mean  a  great  dt'al  of 
trouble  for  retailers  in  the  state  of 
Michigan. 

There  is  every  reason  to  lielieve 
that  this  idea  of  creating  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  state  government  for 
consumers  will  spread  rajiidly.  In 
recent  years  the  states  of  the  Union 
have  lx*en  like  a  brood  of  small  chil¬ 
dren.  When  one  gets  the  measles 
it  S])reads  rapidly  to  all  of  the 
fithers.  There  is  now  talk  of  the 
creation  of  such  a  dejiartment  in 
the  government  of  New  York  State. 

Are  these  state  Consumer  Bu¬ 
reaus  to  Ix'come  meddlesome  nuis¬ 
ances  or  will  they  he  sound  and  con¬ 
structive  allies  of  Inith  consumers 
and  good  retailers?  That  is  the  all- 
important  question  and  it  would 
seem  that  retailers  should  lose  no 
time  about  informing  themselves 
concerning  the  scope  and  purposes 
and  the  |)ersonnel  of  all  such  bu¬ 
reaus  as  may  be  set  iqi.  or  in  con¬ 
templation.  It  seems  certain  that 
lx‘cause  consumers  necessarily  lack 
technical  information  and  practical 
knowledge  of  business  and  its  ])roh- 
lems.  Consumer  Bureaus  inevita¬ 
bly  are  going  to  he  guided  by  other 
than  strictly  consumer  interests.  It 
would  he  well  to  make  sure  from 
the  start — ^by  sincere  efforts  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  work  of  such  bureaus 
— that  they  are  started  in  the  right 
direction  and  encouraged  to  keep  on 
the  road  to  constructive  goals. 

It  is  possible  that  such  state  bu¬ 
reaus  could  become  virtual  dictators 
over  all  business  done  within  the 
state.  If  they  get  a  bad  start  it  may 
mean  almost  unlimited  confusion 
and  difficulty  for  retailers. 


Small  Stores 

(Continued  from  page  25) 
the  customer  calls  for?”  I  am  get¬ 
ting  pretty  tired  of  it.  I  would  like 
your  honest  opinion  on  that  some¬ 
time.  Instead  of  Special  Sales,  one 
can  always  find  plenty  of  reduced 
price  merchandise  in  the  store,  and 
there  advertised  or  priced,  as  such. 
But  my  advertising  money  I  prefer 
to  use  for  profit-bearing  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Wide-Awake  and  Determined 

Mr.  Hahn,  if  you  have  lasted 
through  all  this  harangue  you 
may  consider  entering  some  kind  of 
marathon.  And  I  doubt  now  wheth¬ 
er  I  have  touched  on  points  in  which 
you  are  most  interested.  But  there 
is  so  much  to  say  about  a  little 
store,  so  much  to  learn,  especially 
when  one  starts  as  late  in  life  as  I 
did.  I  am  afraid  of  making  a  nuis¬ 
ance  of  myself  asking  questions. 
Our  store  is  old  and  I  am  old,  hut 
we’ve  been  together  only  four  years. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  most 
im])ortant  store  in  town.  The  man¬ 
agement  began  to  rest  on  its  laurels. 
Mills  moved  in.  and  the  store  stuck 
to  its  old  methods,  apparently  not 
seeing  the  mills.  A  new  generation 
took  charge,  hut  it  was  lazy  and 
read  the  morning  paper  most  of  the 
day.  Other  alert  stores  began  to 
take  charge  of  things.  Our  store 
became  so  disreputable  in  appear¬ 
ance  that  I  was  ashamed  of  it,  and 
never  came  into  it.  Finally  condi¬ 
tions  liecame  so  bad  that  they  could 
not  go  on  any  longer,  and  I  was 
forced  to  come  out  of  the  kitchen 
and  into  the  store.  I  was  a  good 
housekeeper,  in  that  I  kept  things 
clean.  That  ability  I  have  applied 
to  the  old  store,  and  it  looks  clean. 
But  how  to  run  a  store,  all  about 
stock  at  beginning  of  month,  and 
stock  at  end  of  month  and  sales 
last  year,  and  planned  sales  this  year 
and  actual  sales  this  year,  and  turn¬ 
over,  or  stock-sales  ratio — why.  I’ve 
just  got  to  go  to  school  all  over 
again !  But.  being  the  kind  of  per¬ 
son  I  am.  I  will  not  lx*  satisfied 
until  I  have  a  smattering  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  the  thing. 

.At  last  I’m  through.  A  happy 
Christmas  season  to  you  and  all  of 
yours  is  my  genuine  wish. 

Cordially  yours. 

P.  S.  If  you  think  of  anything 
else  that  you  would  want  an  old 
ladv’s  experience  on  I  will  be  glad 
to  answer  it.  We  take  stock  right 
after  Xmas,  so  I  hope  that  further 
“examination”  may  not  be  post 
mortem. 
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If  suitcases  could  talk,  you’d  hear  many  a  conversation  like  that 
about  New  York’s  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  And  there’s  good  reason  — 
Hotel  Pennsylvania  provides  more  to  make  every  minute  of  your 
visit  enjoyable.  More?  Radio,  certified  lighting,  beds  with  inner 
spring  hair  mattresses,  servidor  and  other  modern  conveniences  in 
your  comfortable  bedroom.  Food  at  its  finest  in  four  restaurants — 
at  prices  that  fit  every  purse.  And  service,  day  and  night,  that’s 
alert  to  anticipate  your  every  wish.  No  matter  what  the  purpose 
of  your  visit  to  New  York,  you’ll  find  it  most  satisfactory — and  con¬ 
venient — to  stop  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 


You*ll  like  these  Hotel  Pennsylvania  features: 

•  NO  TIPPING  at  any  of  the  restaurant  check  rooms. 

•  FLOOR  SECRETARIES  to  take  your  messages. 

•  FREE  MORNING  NEWSPAPER  under  your  door. 

•  STERILIZED,  SEALED  DRINKING  GLASSES  in 
your  bathroom. 


•ach  with  private  both 
Rates  begin  at  $9.50 


Glamour  in  the  gay  MADhattan  Room  —  to  the 
accompaniment  of  America’s  "No.  1  ”  orchestra. 


HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 


STATLER  OPERATED 
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Hosiery 

(Continued  from  page  73) 

was  covered  in  the  October  issue  of  The  Bi'lletin, 

*  *  * 

The  Textile  Color  Card  Association  in  cooiieration 
with  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufactur¬ 
ers  has  sponsored  the  following  hosiery  shades  for 
Spring : 

On  The  Avenue 

Sunni  Beige  ...  a  light  warm  tone 
Stroller  ...  a  light  golden  tan 
Entre  Nous  ...  a  subtle  l)eige  of  bluish  cast 
Plaza  Beige  ...  a  versatile  light  beige 

^  Travel  Tones 

Cruise  Tan  ...  a  lively  sun-tanned  shade 
Aloha  Tan  .  .  .an  animated  swagger  tone 
Vagabond  ...  a  smart  neutral  l)eige 
French  Mist  ...  a  new  light  taupe 

Under  Tropie  Skies 

Sun  Nude  ...  a  light  radiant  sun  tone 
Tropic  Tan  ...  a  gleaming  coppery  tone 
Copperblush  ...  a  medium  copper  of  rose  cast 
Exotique  ...  a  glowing  burnt  clay  shade 

*  *  * 

From  early  November  until  Christmas  many  stores 
reported  to  this  department  that  their  volume  selling 
which  had  been  between  eighty  and  ninety  cents  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  a  dollar  or  better.  In  some  cases  this  advance 
was  credited  to  advertising  and  in  others  the  supijosi- 
tion  was  that  women  are  beginning  to  feel  that  it  pays 
to  purchase  a  better  stocking.  If  the  latter  is  true,  wide 
avenues  are  open  for  trade-up  in  all  hosiery  depart¬ 
ments. 


Close-Ups 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

other  gift  to  promote  a  particular  sheet  music  or 
orchestration. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  end ! 

♦  *  ♦ 

Prince  A  program  of  internships  in 

Program  business,  which  has  always 

formed  jiart  of  the  training  at  the 
Prince  School  for  Store  Service  Education,  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  school.  In  connection  with  their  regu¬ 
lar  course  at  the  school  students  served  in  executive  or 
semi-executive  positions  in  department  stores  in  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  country  from  November  15  through 
the  Christmas  holidays.  In  addition,  they  are  sales¬ 
women  in  Boston  stores  each  Saturday  of  the  year. 

Word  from  the  Prince  School  is  that  the  school  is 
develojiing  a  course  of  contemporary  retail  problems 
and  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  problems  of  the 
consumer  and  employee  relations.  Since  the  special  field 
of  concentration  of  the  Prince  School  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  personnel  work  it  was  reported,  “much 
more  attention  is  now  being  paid  to  contemporary  labor 
problems  as  they  affect  retail  establishments”. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  given 
support  and  has  had  strong  working  relations  with  the 
Prince  School,  as  is  well  known,  over  a  period  of  many 
years. 


Will  Age  Analysis  Cut 
Your  1938  Credit  Costs? 


New  free  book  tells  why 
and  how  of  aging  accounts 


can  cut  your  1938  credit  costs 
substantially  if  you  begin  now 
to  age  your  accounts  receivable. 
How  are  you  to  make  this  analy- 
sis^'  In  his  new  book,  Dr.  Clyde  W. 
Phelps,  the  well  known  authority 
on  credit  practices,  tells  exactly 
how  to  make  an  age  analysis  of 
your  charge  accounts.  Then  he 
shows  vou  how  to  interpret  and 
utilize  this  analysis  to  get  the 
greatest  bcnelit  from  it. 

Many  money-saving  uses 

Few  retailers,  even  among  those 
who  now  age  their  accounts,  arc 
aware  of  the  many  money-saving 
uses  which  may  be  made  of  aging 
information.  Dr.  Phelps  shows, 
for  instance,  how  you  can  use  such 
data  to  cut  bad  debt  losses,  extra 


interest,  bookkeeping  and  collec¬ 
tion  costs.  You  will  learn  how  vou 
can  measure  the  actual  costs  of  car¬ 
rying  slow  accounts,  and  how  slow 
accounts  affect  your  capital  turn¬ 
over  and  profit.  Other  chapters  in 
this  important  work  discuss  the 
use  of  age  analysis  in  control  and 
collection  work. 

Write  for  free  copy 

Household  Finance  Corporation 
has  published  Dr.  Phelps’  pene¬ 
trating  study  as  a  contribution  to 
better  credit  meth¬ 
ods.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  to  any  retailer 
or  credit  manager 
without  obligation. 

Send  the  coupon  for 
your  copy  today. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 

"Doctor  of  Family  Finances’’ 

...  on«  of  Am«rica'»  leoding  family  finance  organizations  with  228  branches  in  146  cities 


Household  Finance  C  orporation 

Dept.  NRIXi-A,  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  "Age  Analysis  of  Charge  Accounts".  This 

request  places  me  under  no  obligation. 

Same . 

Address . 

City  . Ktate .  ... 
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CORSETS  BRASSIERES 


Spring 

1958 


ThU  page  advertieement,  in  full  color,  ( without  the  clipped  card )  appean  in  VOGUK,  January  ISth 


MC  Ihe  b*»ic  irirth  t»u»M  by  ibe  I*- 
Cuip  Tt»nn>«mii  W<*an-lh»l 
beauty  dependi  ou  interna!  order,  — 
day  are  ahonin*  a  new  onderatandinf 
reciatkHi  of  Camp  Supporta . . .  For 
n  a  quarter  o!  a  century  Camp  Sup- 
ve  been  deaigned  not  only  lot  the 
hotc  »pec»l  phy»ic«l  condition  prompts 
_ *  M-iMitiftc  Mioport.  btit 


aho  for  the  countleaa  number  ol  women  whoK 
normal  6turea  require  the  aid  .d  a  acientifically 
deaiqned  support  lor  praeral  near  . . .  Without 
the  alighteat  aacriSce  ol  amartness.  the  "'***• 
f.-p  Supporta  lor  peneral  wear  -  made  ol 
beauiilul  liphi  weifht  matetiala  -  tepre-wnt  a 

wilution  ol  the  “6»ute  problem-  that  p.wa 
miHh  deeper  than  auperlicial  fipure  mouldiu* 
...Natural  obeaity.  poor  poatute.  lalifuc. 


strains,  prolapses,  muscular  weakness,  m*'"  ' 
ity  -  these  and  many  other  very  peneral  condi¬ 
tions  call  lor  the  aid  ol  a  Camp  Support-  W^ 
not  inve.ti*a'«  "h"  • 

lor  you?  . . .  Camp  Supports  are  sold  at  leadinp 
rtores  everywhere-necer  by  iloor-to-door  can- 
vasaera.  They  are  moderately  priced. 

S.  H.  CAMP  a  COMPANY,  JACKSON.  MICH. 
oia.»  H  Ms-  Vsrt.  Ckssp.  »-as~.  -  u-i~.  ‘^•s- 
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Topping  the  TRENDS 

for  Spring,  1938 

^^OST  of  corset  talk  last  season  was  about  diaphragm  control  and  with 
splendid  reason — the  "corseted"  dresses  demanded  foundations  upon  which 
they  could  depend,  or  else. 

This  season  there  is  obvious  effort  to  go  a  step  further  in  conforming  to 
demand  in  making  the  bust  line  more  uplifted,  rounded  and  accentuated  in 
some  cases,  and  frankly  and  naturally  revealed  in  others.  That  is  to  say,  the 
youthful  figure  is  definitely  not  to  be  pointed  any  longer,  but  high  and  rounded, 
and  the  full  breasted  figure  is  going  to  be  induced  (from  the  attractive  and 
logical  examples  offered  for  Spring)  to  feel  that  a  true  natural  line  is  the  best 
line  and  proportion  and  balance  are  paramount. 

There  are  "tips"  for  the  youthful  figure  (which  does  not  quite  fill  the  bust 
cups  and  leaves  an  empty  space),  and  the  full  figure  is  offered  ingenious  de¬ 
signing  for  the  molding  of  the  bust  into  proportions  that  are  equally  in  ratio 
with  fashion's  decree.  I  am  told  that  there  are  bust-form  designs  for  the  full 
figure  that  are  made  up  now,  but  they  are  not  to  be  released  yet  because  it 
is  felt  that  they  are  too  radical  and  they  are  to  be  held  over  until  the  present 
divided  line  is  accepted. 

The  question  of  length  of  corset  skirt  is  a  debatable  one  at  the  moment. 
Several  houses  with  which  I  have  spoken  soy  they  have  lengthened  some  of 
their  garments  but  that  they  would  rather  not  state  actual  lengths.  One  reason 
seems  to  be  that  with  the  elastic  materials  used,  many  garments  stretch  to 
different  lengths  when  on  the  body  and  to  state  a  length  might  be  misleading. 

Many  stitchings  are  put  into  garments  for  the  purpose  of  stiffening  of 
material  for  support  while  others  are  frankly  for  decoration  or  the  illusion  that 
the  garment  is  pleasanter  to  the  wearer  because  its  placement  effects  a 
slenderizing  line. 

Some  houses  have  stated  that  they  are  putting  in  better  materials  and 
rubbers  in  garments,  because  they  believe  women  are  getting  more  value 
conscious. 

Few  houses  have  offered  marked  changes  in  their  lines  this  season.  Some 
hove  concentrated  on  one  outstanding  garment,  others  on  construction  or  an 
additional  type  of  garment.  To  find  that  outstanding  houses  of  years'  stand¬ 
ing  have  added  the  growing  girls'  "firsts"  to  their  lines  this  season,  indicates 
the  growing  importance  of  this  item.  And  those  lines  offer  gentle  but  firm 
support  in  their  garments — they  are  not  merely  elastic  girds. 


—PEARL  BERRY 
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Preview — selected  numbers  of 


Warner  Brothers  Co.,  Inr. 

LeCant  evening  corselette  of  satin 

Lastex  with  Talon  closing.  The  side 

panels  stretch  two  ways  and  the  hack 

up  and  down  only. 

Warner  Brothers 

Representative  of  the  new  numbers  in 
the  Warner  line  are; 

1.  Y  676 — For  the  youthful  or  average 
figure — “Sta-Up-Top”  girdle  or  pantie 
with  new  patented  top  to  guarantee  stay¬ 
ing  up — exclusively  Warner’s.  Conies  in 
Veil  of  Youth  power  lastex  mesh,  two- 
way  stretch  sides  and  one-way  stretch 
lastex  satin  back  and  front  panels. 

2.  Y  665 — For  the  youthful  and  aver¬ 
age  figure — Famous  Veil  of  Youth  girdle 
but  has  light  boning  in  the  front  and  a 
talon  closing  for  those  women  who  like 
boning.  14  inch  length  girdle  with  batiste 
lastex  front  and  back  panel,  open  mesh 
side  panels  and  6  inch  talon  closing  in 
side  front. 

3.  Y  3519,  Y  3520,  Y  3521— For  the 
average  and  fuller  figure — Satin  group — 
Royal  Family.  A  family  of  satin  lastex 
corselettes  in  a  pattern  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  good.  Now  it  is  an  excellent 
corselette  of  satin  lastex  with  Talon  clos¬ 
ing  which  will  make  it  an  ideal  garment. 
It  has  satin  panels  front  and  back  with 
one-way  stretch,  alencon  lace  bust  and 
adjustable  shoulder  straps. 

4.  Y  619^,  Y  620^2,  Y  621J^— For 
half-size  figure  types  half-size  corselettes 
for  women  five  feet  four  and  under.  These 
garments  sold  well  with  low  back,  but  in 
this  model  the  back  in  center  has  been 
raised — can  easily  be  cut  down  for  women 
w'ho  prefer  lower  back.  Made  of  silk 
batiste  panels  front  and  back  with  one¬ 
way  stretch  for  flattening  the  rear  and 
two-way  stretch  side  panels. 

5.  10-87-A,  10-87-B,  10-87-C— Alpha¬ 
bet  A’lure  bra — Made  of  fine  quality  satin 
lastex.  two  inch  band  control  under  bust. 


fine  quality  alencon  lace,  net  lined  at  top 
with  good  division,  satin  ribbon  adjust¬ 
able  shoulder  straps  and  hook  and  eye 
closing  at  back.  Comes  in  three  tyiies: 
A,  for  the  small  and  undeveloped  bust, 

B  for  average  bust  and  C  for  full  bust. 

6.  Y  779J4.  Y  780J^,  Y  781>/i— For 
half-size  figure  tyjies-This  half-size  Veil 
of  Youth  corselette  gives  the  figure  a 
long  scruptured  look.  Front  and  back 
panels  are  of  one-way  stretch  silk  batiste 
and  has  an  alencon  lace  top,  slide  fast¬ 
ener  at  side  gives  a  smooth  line. 

The  H  &  W  Company 

“Miss  Scarlette’’  is  the  name  of  a  new 
foundation  which  H  &  W  is  bringing  out 
this  season.  It  is  a  radical  departure 
from  anything  which  has  been  offered 
by  a  corset  manufacturer.  This  garment 
is  an  open  diaphragm,  front  Talon  closed 
innovation.  The  Talon  closes  as  far  as 
the  diaphragm,  then  there  is  an  open  space 
and  the  bust  sections  are  brought  into 
natural  form  and  hooked  together.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  wearer  pull  on  the 
garment,  fasten  the  back  garters,  then 
close  the  Talon  and  lastly  fasten  the 
front  garters.  In  this  way  the  body  is 
kept  in  a  normal  ixjsition  while  adjust¬ 
ments  are  being  made  and  there  is  no 
pulling  to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  com¬ 
plete  balance  is  maintained.  The  garment 
is  well  boned  each  side  of  the  Talon  so 
that  a  flat  front  is  assured.  This  model 
is  made  in  various  materials  to  accom¬ 
modate  various  purses. 

In  the  new  bra  line  there  is  R3259 
which  is  designed  for  the  over  developed 
figure  often  seen  on  the  younger  woman 
and  usually  is  accompanied  with  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  flesh  in  the  torso.  There  is  a 
slight  flare  at  the  bottom  to  conform  with 
the  btxly  line.  This  model  is  of  all  lace. 

No.  3331  is  of  lastex  power  net  with 
silk  satin  bust  cups  and  front  panel.  There 


The  H  &  W  Company 
Designed  for  the  overdeveloped  bust 
arrompanied  with  thickness  of  flesh  in 
th'e  torso,  often  seen  in  younger  women. 


is  a  Lastex  insert  between  the  busts. 

No.  3859  is  designed  for  the  full  fig¬ 
ure.  It  has  a  full  bodice  and  high  back 
and  sides  which  support  the  underarm 
muscular  tissues.  This  model  is  of  broad¬ 
cloth. 

R3102  is  a  brassiere  which  is  designed 
with  five  cordings  under  the  busts  giving 
a  strong  underneath  support  and  made  of 
broadcloth  (also  of  lace  No.  3252)  with 
a  semi  built-up  shoulder. 

No.  R3172  is  a  maternity  nursing  bras¬ 
siere  designed  for  appearance  as  well  as 
utility.  It  is  a  front  hook  morlel  with  lac¬ 
ings  at  each  side  for  adjusting  and  good 
support.  The  bust  is  of  lace  and  lined 
with  net  and  there  is  a  flannel  protection 
at  the  hooking. 

No.  R2385  is  a  girdle  with  slide  fast¬ 
ener  and  fashioned  to  prevent  roll  at  the 
waistline.  Two  short  bones  at  the  top 
front  and  bones  half  way  down  the  back 
offer  flexible  support.  This  numl)er  is 
of  satin  and  Lastex. 

Crown  Corset  Company 
“Rengo” 

Highlighted  in  the  “Rengo”  line  is  a 
combination  corset  bra  garment  made  of 
figured  Darken  with  matching  figured 
rayon  batiste.  With  the  lace  top  this  is 
a  very  attractive  number  and  is  especial¬ 
ly  designed  for  the  average  figure.  It 
has  a  Talon  closing.  This  is  a  16  inch 
model. 

No.  840  is  another  corset  bra  combina¬ 
tion  of  Darken  with  matching  figured 
rayon  batiste  with  lace  top  and  Talon 
closing.  A  16  inch  model. 

A  girdle  No.  203  is  paneled  with  satin 
brocade  with  back  and  sides  of  Darken. 
This  is  a  17  inch  model  for  average  fig¬ 
ures. 

No.  202  has  four  panels  of  knitted 
elastic  with  front  and  back  panels  of 
rayon  brocade.  It  is  closed  at  each  side 
with  lacings  and  its  length  is  16  inches. 

Among  the  side  hook  girdles  there  is 
No.  664  which  has  four  panels  of  knitted 
elastic  with  satin  brocade  between.  This 
is  a  16  inch  garment  and  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  considerable  strength. 

For  the  large  figure  there  is  a  specially 
designed  rayon  brocade  with  knitted  elas¬ 
tic  which  has  a  laced  inner  belt.  This 
model  has  the  divided  bust  line  and  the 
back  is  well  boned. 

Brown  Corset  reports  that  thev  are  us¬ 
ing  better  fabrics  and  better  rubbers  in 
corsets  this  season  as  they  feel  that  there 
is  a  market  for  higher  grades  for  Spring. 

Artistic  Foundations 
“Flexees” 

New  in  this  line  for  Spring  is  a  French 
faille  Lastique  also  a  new  Lastique.  Con¬ 
tours  are  slightly  more  concave  at  the 
diaphragm  and  busts  slightly  lifted  and 
more  rounded. 

No.  2592  is  of  the  new  French  faille 
Lastigue  and  silk  satin  which  is  brought 
up  into  the  bust  for  extra  support.  The 
bust  is  of  lace  and  the  garment  is  side 
hooked  and  has  a  low  evening  back. 

No.  2569  is  made  of  triple  control 
Lastique  net  and  satin  lastique.  The  top 
is  of  net,  the  back  is  low  and  the  skirt 
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Importance  in  New  Spring  Lines 


l.astex  and  cotton.  Power  Jiet  sides  of 
silk  Lastex  and  cotton.  Lightly  boned 
with  fagoted  seams. 

F.  68  Panel  Mouldette  Complete  is  for 
light  supple  figure  moulding.  Improved 
bust  section  of  Val  lace  and  soft  net. 
\  ertical  stretch  front  panel  of  satin  finish 
rayon,  Laste.x  and  cotton,  jersey-stitch 
Mouldette  i)ody  fabric  (Lastex  cotton 
and  rayon)  with  bias  treatment. 

G  91  Panel  Mouldette  Girdle  (Same 
fabric  as  F  68).  For  sleek  fiat  figure 
lines.  Satin  finish  rayon,  lastex  and 
cotton  vertical  stretch  panels  front  and 
back.  Sheer  bias  cut  Mouldette  fabric 
sides.  Soft  invisible  boning. 

1’  55  Teens  Five  Pantie.  For  formal 
and  sports  wear.  Sleek  Lastex  cotton 
and  rayon  fabric.  Soft  run  resist  rayon 
crotch.  Loops  for  detachable  garters. 


S.  H.  Camp  and  Company 

Innovations  in  the  line  of  S.  H.  Camp 
and  Company  are  many  but  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  theory  is  strictly  adhered  to  which  is 
the  foundation  of  their  place  in  the  cor¬ 
set  world. 

Model  1302:  Is  a  new  type  of  combina¬ 
tion  support  for  the  tall  figure  with 
“problem  proportions.”  The  arrangement 
of  adjustable  inner  support  pursuades 
definite  support  of  the  abdominal  and  pel¬ 
vic  region  in  a  scientific  manner.  The 
patented  Camp  .adjusting  arrangement  of 


William  Carter  Company 
Mouldette  girdle.  Satin-finish  rayon, 
Lastex  and  cotton  vertical  stretch 
panels  front  and  hark.  Sides  of  bias 
rut  Mouldette. 


this  inner  support,  synchronized  with  the 
elastic  sections,  assures  full  comfort. 
Smooth  figure  lines  are  achieved  by  the 
outer  sheath  which  has  specfal  reinforce¬ 
ments  in  the  vital  places.  The  breast  line 
is  arranged  for  proper  anatomical  sup¬ 
port  with  the  built-up  shoulders  carried 
over  the  shoulders  and  extending  to  a 
built-up  back.  While  this  feature  is  de¬ 
signed  to  properly  support  the  breast,  it 
is  also  very  soft.  The  entire  back  and 
bust  sections  are  lace  lined  with  soft  but 
sturdy  cable  net.  All  rigidity  has  been 
removed  through  the  top  of  the  garment 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  boning  through 
the  lower  portion  to  restrain  the  figure. 
The  slenderizing  effect  of  this  garment 
for  the  style  conscious  woman  of  large 
proportions  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
flattening  effect  of  the  Iwning  arrange¬ 
ment  through  the  lower  back. 

Model  3()02:  Is  the  new  Camp  “Crib¬ 
riform”  maternity  support.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  lightweight  combination  of  airi- 
ated  fabrics  and  elastic  for  the  woman 
of  the  intermediate  type.  It  is  groin  line 
in  effect  with  the  Camp  patented  adjust¬ 
ing  principles  carrying  the  support  from 
the  lower  abdominal  walls  over  the  tro¬ 
chanter  to  the  broad  expanse  of  the  back, 
insuring  medical  approval  of  this  type  of 
therapeutical  support.  Spiral  flexible 
boning  is  used  in  the  front  to  conform 
to  the  contours  of  the  ever  changing  fig¬ 
ure,  permitting  the  support  to  fit  closely, 
reducing  rigidity  and  bulk  to  a  minimum, 
and  increasing  the  wearer’s  comfort. 

Model  100:  The  new  maternity  sup¬ 
port,  is  an  entirely  new  departure  from 
what  they  have  heretofore  shown.  The 
Lastex  fabric  is  emploved  through  the 
front  and  hip  sections,  but  no  sacrifice  is 
made  in  achieving  the  proper  anatomical 
support  because  of  the  ingenious  method 


Crown  Corset  Company 
Rengo  corset-bra  combination  of  fig¬ 
ured  Darleen  sides  and  back  with 
matching  figured  batiste  front.  Lace 
bra.  Talon  closed. 


stretches  to  15  inches  when  on  the  fig¬ 
ure.  Nos.  1439  and  1649  are  companion 
girdles  in  14  and  16  inch  lengths. 

No.  2582  is  a  foundation  of  batiste 
Lastique  with  satin  front  panel  and  lace 
bust  with  inner  cup  support.  The  lace 
is  stitched  in  an  attractive  manner. 

No.  7491  is  a  FrcnchMold  for  the 
larger  figure  and  is  of  hand  loomed  im- 
I)orted  elastic  sides  with  front  and  back 
of  batiste.  The  bust  is  full  but  morlerate, 
divided  and  well  supported.  This  model 
is  decorated  with  stitching. 

No.  2577  is  a  semi-size  for  the  short 
waisted  woman  of  average  height.  It  is 
of  super  control  Lastique  and  is  boned 
in  the  back. 


William  Carter  Co. 

The  (Tarter  line  is  more  highly  styled 
for  Spring  than  heretofore.  There  will 
be  new  fabric  treatment,  new  details 
of  finish  and  new  bust  sections.  The  new 
Carter  nets  and  laces  are  offered  in  three 
distinct  weights  (chiffon,  power  and  ser¬ 
vice)  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  sheer, 
light  weight  control. 

PI  12  is  a  Carter  Aristocrat  Pantie  of 
smooth  Swiss  stitch  fabric  (Silk  Lastex 
and  cotton).  Long  satin-finish  vertical 
stretch  front  panel  of  rayon  Lastex  and 
cotton.  Mercerized  cotton  and  ravon 
crotch. 

P  122.  Carters  Panel  net  panty  with 
sleek  front  and  back  panel  of  rayon 


Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 
French  Mold  foundation  for  the  larger 
figure.  Hand  loomed  imported  elastic 
sides.  Twin  control  hack.  Batiste 
front.  Moderately  full  bust. 
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wliich  were  featured  last  season,  this 
company  has  added  two  more  of  this 
material  to  their  numbers  for  other  fig¬ 
ures.  To  the  average  and  the  short  aver¬ 
age  of  last  season  they  now  have  a  model 
for  the  large  busted  figure  and  one  for 
the  average  stout  woman. 

Of  fine  brocade  there  is  No.  7<)0  which 
is  a  girdle  well  Iwned  back  and  front 
with  hand  loomed  Trench  elastic  sides. 
This  is  a  side  hook  model  and  accent 
is  placed  on  the  boning  at  the  back. 

No.  314  is  a  dainty  girdle  with  com¬ 
panion  bandeau.  It  is  made  of  novelty 
bastiste  enibroided  in  blue  and  tea  rose 
with  sides  of  clastic  batiste.  The  bandeau 
is  of  the  embroided  material  combined 
with  net. 

A  combination  garment.  No.  84-150  is 
a  semi-step  in  for  the  average  figu.e.  It 
is  of  silk  brocade  with  a  lace  top  which 
extends  into  the  waist  part  of  the  gar¬ 
ment.  The  sides  of  the  garment  are  of 
French  elastic.  The  back  is  boned  up  to 
the  waist  line  in  double  line  then  the 
upper  portion  has  a  single  wire  support 
for  control. 

No.  73-750  is  a  semi  step-in  combina^ 
tion  with  a  long  Talon  closing,  front  of 
fine  satin  and  back  section  of  Lastex 
two-way  stretch  and  a  lace  top.  This  is 
especially  designed  for  the  junior  figure. 

A  new  Wonderlift  combination  with 
side  fastening  and  inner  belt  which  is 
laced  both  sides  to  permit  raising  or 
lowering  the  belt  as  wanted,  is  of  figured 
batiste  with  pear  shaped  lace  bust,  side 
sections  of  faille  batiste  and  the  back 
well  boned.  This  mo;lel  is  made  in  size 
up  to  50. 

New  in  the  brassiere  line  of  Kops  is 
the  “I’artos”  patented  Knglish  feature. 
This  feature  is  exclusive  with  Kops  in 
America.  They  report  this  uplifting  fea¬ 
ture  has  had  wide  success  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  on  the  Continent  and  they  be- 


age  to  more  slender  figures  that  require 
garments  of  a  gentle  but  persuasive  form 
of  support  to  assist  in  obtaining  better 
posture  lines  and  trimmer  figure  lines. 
The  Lastex  fabric  over  the  hips  syn¬ 
chronizes  with  the  adjusting  principles, 
making  the  garment  cjuite  flexible,  while 
the  cross-over  tab  effect  at  the  top  back 
completes  the  under  abdominal  and  breast 
support.  The  fact  that  the  tab  at  the 
top-back  is  indeiKMident  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  garment  insures  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  movement  in  standing  and  sitting 
and  avoids  the  danger  of  the  garment  be¬ 
ing  pulled  up  on  the  body. 

Rite  Form  Corset  Company 

In  the  new  spring  line  for  1938,  Rite 
Form  has  given  the  larger  figure  more 
consiileration  than  ever.  They  have  tried 
to  help  the  buyers  fit  and  satisfy  more 
distinct  figures  by  designing  and  getting 
up  more  necessary  and  distinct  types. 
The  following  are  only  a  few  of  the 
varied  styles  that  are  outstanding  in  the 
spring  line. 

Model  A.  A  top-heavv.  straight  hip 
foundation  of  all  striped  novelty  batiste. 
Bust  just  high  enough  and  molded  as 
spring  fashion  demands.  Ever  so  many 
large  busted  women  have  straight  hips 
and  will  appreciate  this  type  garment. 

M(Klel  B.  Extra  long,  average  figure, 
brocaded  batiste  garment,  with  lace  fash¬ 
ioned  bust  with  an  extra  long  abdominal 
uplifting  and  supporting  inner  belt. 
Women  with  real  large  alxlomens  who 
need  this  uplifting  support  and  who  re¬ 
quire  a  firm  back  will  be  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  particular  foundation. 

Model  C.  Long  average,  all  broadcloth 
foundation  with  bias  cut  uplifting  fash¬ 
ioned  material  bust  for  the  larger  figure. 
Women  who  are  anxious  to  look  real 
youthful  and  want  an  all  material  foun¬ 
dation  will  appreciate  this  model.  It  is 
medium  boned  over  abdomen  and  back, 
has  a  neat  fine  lace  edging  around  top 
and  self  material  straps. 

Model  D.  Long  average  foundation 
of  brocaded  satin  Darleen  sides  and  back, 
and  a  brocaded  satin  front  to  match  sides. 
Has  a  beautiful  fine  imported  lace  bust 
with  lace  also  appliqued  in  front.  This 
garment  is  designed  to  give  the  large  fig¬ 
ure  real  youthful  and  stvlish  long  lines 
and  has  an  effective  uplifted  round  bust. 
It  is  lightly  boned  over  abdomen  and 
talon  at  side  to  waistline,  and  hooks  under 
arm. 

Model  E  is  really  a  set  of  three  distinct 
type  garments,  all  built  for  the  real  semi¬ 
size  figure.  One  model  is  designed  for 

1.  Full  bust,  straight  hip. 

2.  Average  bust,  average  hip. 

3.  Average  bust,  long  full  hip. 

All  of  the  above  three  models  are  made 
of  fine  batiste  with  imported  lace  uplifted 
bust,  Lastex  sides,  medium  boned  through 
abdomen  and  back.  These  three  styles 
are  gotten  up  at  several  prices  and  should 
be  most  interesting  to  buvers  to  take  care 
of  the  in-between  size  figures. 

For  spring.  Rite  Form  is  stressing 
lightness  and  using  more  Darleen  sides 
and  fine  batiste.  They  are  positive  that 
the  larger  woman  will  anpreciate  that  she 
can  be  suited  in  a  light  foundation  that  is 
of  proper  design  without  getting  into  a 
heavy  bulky  foundation. 

Kops  Brothers 

Due  to  the  success  of  two  numbers 
made  of  pique  batiste  and  Nemolastik 


Rite  Form  Corset  Company 
Brocaded  batiste  garment,  extra  long 
for  average  figure.  Lare  bust.  Extra 
long  abdominal  uplifting  and  sup¬ 
porting  inner  belt. 


of  combining  the  concealed  non-elastic 
fabric  in  front  with  the  adjusting  straps. 
The  use  of  the  Lastex  fabric  through  the 
sides  and  top- front  of  the  garment  lends 
a  greater  degree  of  comfort  and  flexi¬ 
bility,  without  losing  sight  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  structural  principles  so  vitally 
necessary  for  maternity  wear.  This  is 
also  the  first  time  that  a  support  of  this 
type  has  been  made  with  a  continuous 
full  length  skirt,  as  heretofore  they  have 
been  of  the  groin  line  type.  The  bones 
in  the  immediate  front  of  the  garment  are 
of  a  spiral  construction,  making  them 
flexible  in  all  directions  so  as  to  lend 
.greater  conforming  qualities  and  elimi¬ 
nating  ridges  and  bulk.  The  use  of  the 
Talon  fastener  is  a  modern  touch  which 
further  assures  smoothness  in  the  detail 
of  finish. 

Model  995 :  Is  an  ingenious  combina¬ 
tion  of  supporting  girdle  belt  and  bras¬ 
siere,  constructed  with  the  new  patented 
thigh  groin  line  control.  This  new  fea¬ 
ture  gives  all  of  the  under  abdominal  sup¬ 
port  anatomically  required,  with  the 
finesse  of  fashion  garments,  for  better 
body  lines  and  trimmer  appearance.  The 
brassiere  section  is  attached  in  telescopic 
fashion  to  insure  absolute  freedom  of 
movement  without  unduly  compressing 
the  mammary  glands  or  dislodging  the 
garment  over  the  pubic  bone.  In  the  back 
the  principle  of  the  crossed  elastic  at  the 
top  affords  a  reasonably  low  back  sup¬ 
port  and  insures  proper  control  around 
the  top  and  in  the  support  of  the  mam¬ 
mary  glands.  This  garment  is  a  unique 
arrangement  of  support  for  general  wear 
purposes,  without  sacrifice  of  proper  ana¬ 
tomical  structure. 

Model  XX :  Is  a  new  lightweight  type 
of  supporting  combination  for  the  aver¬ 


Kops  Brothers 

Sensation.  Step  in  combination  of 
elastic  net  with  moire  boneless  front 
panel.  Net  bust  section  of  moire  and 
net. 
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lifve  it  will  be  widely  accepted  here.  This* 
patent  is  put  into  bandeaux,  those  with 
under  hands  and  the  long  brassieres. 

Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co. 

"Roth  Creations".  Outstanding  in  this 
line  is  a  foundation  of  heavy  Lastex  with 
satin  panel  front  and  hack  and  with  lace 
ton.  This  model  is  closed  with  a  Talon 
to  the  waist  which  is  placed  at  the  side 
and  the  brassiere  is  IwKiked.  The  bra  is 
net  lined  with  inside  bust  ixicket  for  sup- 
IKirt  and  there  is  a  satin  band  over  the 
Imst  cups  which  extends  upward  and  over 
the  shoulder  making  the  shoulder  straps 
and  offering  uplift  and  added  support. 
'J'his  model  is  Ixnied  in  the  trout  and  has 
floating-boning  in  the  back. 

“Ron  Ton”.  Among  the  new  garments 
in  this  line  is  a  clasp  front  girdle  made 
of  two-way  stretch  Lastex  with  brocaded 
batiste  front  panel.  This  number  is  boned 
in  front  and  has  the  floating-boning  in 
the  back  which  extends  up  through  a  new 
high  waistline  and  is  designed  to  control 
waistline  flesh. 

“FariStyle”.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
nuxlels,  there  is  a  girdle  with  tlie  usual 
leatures  of  solid  material  front  and  heavy 
clastic  back.  There  is  a  choice  of  mate¬ 
rials  used  for  the  front  section. 

“ Man’clcttc” .  New  in  this  line  is  a 
foundation  with  an  inner  licit  with  lac¬ 
ings  for  adjustment.  The  outer  jiart 
c(»mes  in  various  materials  with  lacings 
for  adjustment.  It  is  boned  throughout 
the  back  and  has  added  elastic  bands  at 
the  waistline  at  each  side,  also  at  each 
side  of  the  Ixittom  of  the  skirt. 

“Bon  Ton-Imp”.  The  Imp  line  this 
season  has  some  added  numbers  which 
will  lx."  reinforced  with  a  front  panel  of 
various  materials  and  will  be  Ixmed 
slightly  for  more  support. 

“Rolli-Rcaufornia'’.  This  line  of  bras¬ 
sieres  have  some  mcxlels  which  offer  more 
uplift  features  than  before.  One  number 
has  a  semi-built  up  shoulder  with  short 
straps  of  elastic  at  top  shoulder  for  na¬ 
tural  adjustment.  The  back  is  low.  The 


Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co. 
PariStyle  foundation  comes  in  vari¬ 
ous  solid  materials  in  front  with 
heavy  elastic  in  back.  Talon  at 
center  back. 


The  H.  W.  Gossard  Company 
Combination  with  front  and  buck 
panels  of  satin  elastic  with  a  wide  side 
section  of  Goss-Amoui  (elastic  net 
fabric).  Unboned. 

materials  arc  lace  over  satin  or  net  and 
also  in  all  batiste. 

There  is  an  attractive  brassiere  in  this 
line  made  of  hanjl  clipped  lace  throughout 
the  top  part  with  a  bottom  of  satin  which 
is  tucked  from  the  waistline  upwards,  the 
satin  extending  partly  over  the  bust  to 
give  support.  Lastex  forms  the  sides. 

Royal  Worcester  covers  all  figures 
from  the  growing  girls  “firsts"  to  prob¬ 
lem  figures  and  on  to  surgical  corsets. 
.\  new  material  which  will  lx*  exclusive 
with  this  concern  is  of  all  cotton  with 
the  appearance  of  silk.  It  will  be  offered 
in  garments  in  white,  tea  rose  and  blue. 
The  material  is  made  by  one  of  finest 
makers  of  cotton  cloth. 

The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co. 

Selected  for  highlighting  in  the  Spring 
line  of  this  company  are; 

Model  5057,  is  a  slide  fastener  step-in 
of  figured  batiste  with  matching  figured 
elastic  batiste  side  sections,  which  extend 
into  the  front  and  back  panels  at  the 
top  of  the  garment  for  greater  flexibility. 
Making  it  possible  to  wear  this  girdle 
either  high  above  the  waist,  or  a  lower 
waistline  to  suit  the  individual  taste.  This 
is  for  the  average  figure,  and  is  16  inches 
over-all  length  with  an  approximate  14 
inch  skirt  length.  The  boning  is  light. 

Morlel  5044,  is  another  garment  fea¬ 
turing  the  “Charmosette”  elastic  men¬ 
tioned  above.  This  garment  is  a  14  inch 
h(X)k-around  for  the  short  average  fig¬ 
ure.  The  “Charmosette"  is  combined 
with  the  front  and  back  panels  of  Royal 
batiste,  firm  enough  to  match  the  "Char¬ 
mosette"  in  it’s  long  wearing  qualities. 

Model  4836,  is  a  “Glorifier”  combina¬ 
tion  of  satin  elastic  fabric,  with  an  up¬ 
lift  bust  of  lace.  This  garment  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  average  type  of  figure 
and  is  unboned.  The  feature  of  the 
“Glorifier,”  is  that  the  front  panel 
stretches  up  and  down,  providing  never- 
failing  uplift  support  to  the  bust.  This 
is  an  especially  good  feature  for  the 
woman  who  feels  that  the  average  com¬ 
bination  gives  her  that  “pulled  down” 


feeling  through  the  bust.  It  is  15  inches 
long  with  a  4  inch  mid-length,  and  fast¬ 
ens  with  a  slide  fastener. 

Model  244.1,  is  a  combination  for  the 
slender  type  of  figure.  It  is  of  satin  com¬ 
bined  with  satin  elastic  fabric,  with  a 
lace  uplift  section.  It  is  cut  very  low, 
is  lightly  Ixnied  and  fastens  with  a  slide 
fastener.  The  skirt  length  is  13  inches 
and  the  mid-length  4  inches. 

Model  8084,  is  a  “Pendu-Lift"  bras¬ 
siere,  designed  for  the  large  type  of  bust. 
“Pendu-Lift”  provides  excellent  uplift 
supixirt  and  cleverly  divides  the  breast, 
by  means  of  elastic  binding.  It  is  of  satin 
with  a  one  inch  elastic  band  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Gossard  will  hold  their  showing  at 
the  Hotel  Commoilore  and  at  their  New 
V’ork  Offices,  315  Fourth  Ave.  The  open¬ 
ing  will  lie  on  January  17th  at  8:15  in 
the  liallroom  and  will  be  by  invitation. 

Vogue  Mfg.  Co. 

Strong  interest  is  anticipated  by  the 
Vogue  line  in  the  following  numbers 
stressed  for  Spring. 

“Simplex".  A  combination  of  girdle 
and  separate  brassiere  offering  the  con¬ 
venience  of  a  two-piece  with  the  con¬ 
venience  of  an  all-in-one.  The  striking 
feature  of  the  brassiere  is  in  the  fact 
that  although  cut  low  in  back  it  is  cut 
to  give  supixirt  and  perfect  separation  to 
the  bustline.  Elastic  tabs  attach  the  back 
of  the  brassiere  to  the  girdle  by  means  of 
tiny  eyelete  of  which  there  are  three  on 
each  side  of  the  back  of  the  girdle  to 
enable  the  wearer  to  adjust  the  brassiere 
to  any  waistline  effect  or  diaphram  ten¬ 
sion  desired. 

“Duplex"  added  new  numbers  in  this 
style,  also  featuring  the  detachable  bras¬ 
siere  principle  patented  by  Vogue,  offers 
too  the  brassiere  which  may  lie  individu¬ 
ally  selected  and  fitted  for  the  desired 
uplift  or  conservative  bust  support.  The 
hidden  attachments  of  bra  and  girdle  are 
of  elastic  and  allow  freedom  of  bending 
without  strain. 

“Knobelt”  new  numbers  are  added  for 
Spring  which  are  particularly  suited  to 
mature  figures  because  of  the  front  lac- 


Vogue  Mfg.  Co. 

Simplex  foundation  which  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  girdle  and  separate  bras¬ 
siere.  Low  back. 
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hand  loomed  elastic  with  lace  top.  It  has 
the  new  rounded  bust,  is  side  hooked 
and  slightly  concave  diaphragm  and  waist¬ 
line. 

No.  1605  is  a  youthful  niCKlel  with 
high  natural  bust  and  made  of  Lastex 
l)Ower  net  with  satin  panels  back  and 
front.  This  model  is  also  made  of  lace 
Lastex. 

No.  1()08  has  four  panels  of  lace  Lastex 
and  four  of  satin  Lastex.  The  top  is  of 
lace  and  there  is  a  Talon  at  center  back. 

Highlighted  in  girdles  is  No.  1438 
which  is  of  satin  and  hand  loomed  elas¬ 
tic.  The  model  comes  in  17  inch  length 
and  with  Talon  at  side  front. 

There  is  a  girdle  which  is  decidedly 
for  the  large  waisted  and  small  hippetl 
figure  which  is  to  fdl  the  needs  of  this 
particular  type. 

A  full  line  of  step-ins  will  be  shown 
during  the  Spring  opening. 

Madam  Poix 

Among  the  newest  of  the  models  of 
this  concern  are  those  which  have  a 
patented  swing-slide  arrangement  for 
shoulder  strap  and  under  bust  control. 
This  arrangement  is  intricate  but  flat,  is 
not  evident  to  the  eye  unless  the  garment 
is  turned  inside  out  and  its  points  re¬ 
vealed.  This  series  comes  in  lace,  satin 
and  broadcloth.  The  center  point  is  low 
for  wear  with  low  cut  dresses. 

No.  1516  is  a  strapless  bra  of  satin 
Lastex  and  lace  with  a  back  fastening 
which  may  be  pulled  as  low  as  desired. 

No.  1374  is  a  bra  of  real  Alencon  lace 
with  front  inset  of  satin.  This  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  garment  designed  to  appeal  to  the 
most  fastidious  who  desire  full  bust  con¬ 
trol  plus  luxury  in  imderthings. 

No.  1455  is  a  novelty  lace  brassiere 
with  an  insert  and  under  part  of  satin. 

No.  1463  is  a  Princess  effect  garment 
made  of  satin  with  lace  across  the  top 
of  the  bust.  This  number  has  high  style 
value  and  offers  maximum  control. 

No.  1488  is  of  satin  with  lace  top  and 
bottom  in  camisole  effect.  Darts  are  taken 
in  the  front  from  waistline  to  bust  to 
form  the  cups.  While  not  new  in  the 
line  it  is  in  such  demand  by  certain  re¬ 
tail  concerns  that  it  is  considered  among 
the  noteworthies  by  Madame  Poix. 

No.  888  also  is  not  a  new  number  but 
well  up  in  demand.  It  is  a  “flat”  type 
and  reported  to  be  somewhat  of  a  para¬ 
dox.  For  instance,  some  well  known 
smart  shops  on  a  famous  street  find  a 
definite  place  for  it  in  corset  departments 
while  other  eipially  smart  shops  on  the 
next  and  equally  smart  street  will  have 
no  call  for  it. 

L’Empire  models  continue  in  demand 
and  will  be  highlighted  again  this  season. 

New  in  this  line  are  “Tips”.  They  are 
small  inserts  of  satin  in  pairs  which  are 
designed  for  placing  in  the  tops  of  bust 
cups  when  the  wearer  wishes  to  accentu¬ 
ate  the  bust.  Particularly  in  the  case 
when  a  garment  is  not  completely  filled 
with  the  wearers  own  form. 


ing  which  permits  individual  adjustment 
with  flexibility  and  comfort. 

Because  of  its  success  last  year,  the 
Duplex-Knobelt  which  combines  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Duplex  and  the  Knobelt  will 
be  prominently  featured  in  the  Spring 
line.  This  model  has  a  detachable  bras¬ 
siere  with  built  up  shoulder,  is  held  to 
the  girdle  with  flat  invisible  hooks.  The 
girdle  has  elastic  diaphragm  section,  rein¬ 
forced  elastic  hipline  to  prevent  thigh 
flesh  from  bulging  below  the  corset  line 
and  front  lacing  that  allows  for  adjust¬ 
ment. 

Other  si)ecialties  are  the  Lastecbac 
Foundation  and  Vogue  Lastecbac  Girdle. 
The  former  is  for  the  average  and  tall 
woman,  has  an  imported  batiste  front 
and  satin  Lastex  back.  The  latter  is  a 
talon  style  girdle  of  brocade  Lastex. 


Introducing! 

THE  BRIGHTEST  STAR 
IN  THE  SPRING  SKY 


Lily  of  France  Corset  Co. 

New  in  this  line  is  the  junior  girdle 
which  offers  the  finesse  for  which  this 
concern  is  so  well  known.  “9615  is  a 
junior  girdle  of  lace  Lastex  sides  with 
panel  front  and  back.  It  is  lightly  boned 
at  top  front  and  has  a  Talon  closing  at 
the  side.  The  front  panel  is  decorated 
with  stitching. 

No.  1447  is  a  foundation  of  satin  and 
hand  loomed  elastic  with  a  lace  top  which 
is  pointed  at  each  side  front  to  the  waist¬ 
line.  It  is  a  side  hook  model  with  a 
medium  back  with  elastic  insert. 

No.  1476  is  a  foundation  of  batiste  and 
hand  loome<l  elastic  with  stitching  at  the 
waist  for  diaphram  flatness.  The  lace 
top  has  a  rounded  bust  line  and  the  back 
is  medium. 

No.  1531  is  of  silk  batiste  with  hand 
loomed  elastic  with  lace  top.  The  silk 
is  pointed  up  under  the  bust  line  for 
emphasis  and  it  is  effectively  stitched  in 
sunburst  effect  front  and  back  for  deco¬ 
ration  and  incidently  for  the  illusion  it 
gives  of  slenderizing. 

No.  1450  has  a  boneless  back  and  is 
built  up  high  under  the  arm  for  control 
of  under  arm  flesh.  It  is  of  silk  batists 
and  hand  loomed  elastic. 

No.  9496  is  a  girdle  of  full  fa.shioned 
hand  kximed  elastic  with  satin  brocade 
panels  front  and  back.  It  has  a  high 
center  front  with  Talon  closing  at  center 
front. 


FOUNDATION  with  DETACHABLF.  BRASSIF.RE 


Just  as  Vogue  KNOBELT  and 
Vogue  DUPLEX  have  won  fame 
and  friends  everywhere — so  we  pre¬ 
dict  a  rousing  reception  for  the  new 
Vogue  SIMPLEX! 

Slenderizing  girdle  and  separate 
brassiere  are  cleverly  combined  in 
the  Vogue  SIMPLEX.  It’s  a  new 
cut — a  new  kind  of  low-back  bras¬ 
siere  moulding,  that  gives  complete 
support  at  the  bustline,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  adjustment  at  tbe  waistline. 
Just  the  foundation  for  your  hard- 
to-fit  customers!  To  retail  at  $5, 
17.50,  $10  and  $15. 


Poirette  Corset  Co.  _ 

The  Detache,  because  of  its  appeal 
last  season  is  to  be  featured  in  this  line 
this  season  with  slight  changes,  one  be¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  little  more  length 
added  to  some  of  the  models.  This  two 
piece  model  with  its  patented  trolley  fast¬ 
enings  of  brassiere  to  girdle  offers  the 
advantages  of  an  all  in  one  to  the  woman 
who  needs  and  wants  a  two  piece  gar¬ 
ment  and  with  the  advantage  also  of  in¬ 
terchangeable  brassieres. 

Among  the  new  numbers  is  No.  1619 
which  is  a  foundation  of  satin  Lastex 
combined  with  Lastex  lace.  There  are 
two  small  buttons  at  to))  between  the  bust 
cups  which  may  be  loosened  and  the  top 
lowered  for  low  cut  dresses.  A  Talon 
closes  the  center  back. 

No.  186  is  a  “Compact”  model  for  the 
average  to  full  figure.  This  model  has 
two  bones  oyer  the  diaphragm  only  and 
is  Ixmeless  in  the  hack,  an  innovation 
with  this  concern  and  offered  in  its  line 
for  the  first  time  this  season.  The  front 
is  slightly  concave  and  tends  to  a  smaller 
waistline  than  many  of  the  other  models. 

No.  1614  is  of  satin  brocade  and  French 


Model  Brassiere  Co. 

Featured  in  this  line  is  their  “Bais 
Cut”  bra. 

The  entire  front  section  of  this  gar¬ 
ment  is  cut  entirely  on  the  bias.  Because 
of  this  bias  cut.  the  material  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  “give”  with  the  movements  of 
the  body,  at  the  same  time  molding  the 
bust  far  more  efficiently  than  is  possible 
with  a  straight  cut  fabric.  In  other  words, 
while  this  brassiere  is  made  of  a  very 
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Model  Brassiere  Co. 


Lace  bra  with  insert  of  pure  silk 
Skinner’s  satin  rut  on  the  bias  to 
“cup”  the  bust  and  hug  the  body. 

fine  quality  soft  batiste,  it  has  all  the 
advantages  of  an  elasticized  material, 
without  any  of  the  disadvantages  or  dis¬ 
comforts. 

No.  205:  This  beautiful  long  line  bras¬ 
siere,  of  pure  silk  Skinner  satin,  has  a 
cup  cut  on  the  same  idea  as  style  No.  196. 
This  style  is  for  the  slightly  larger  fig¬ 
ure,  and  will  come  down  to  hook  over 
the  girdle.  The  long  line  brassiere  is 
becoming  more  popular  each  day.  ...  It 
is  almost  a  necessity  with  the  new  dress 
vogue.  The  “cups”  are  cut  on  the  bias, 
assuring  a  beautifully  rounded  contour. 
They  are  joined  by  doubled  net,  which, 
beside  adding  to  the  l)eauty  of  the  gar¬ 
ment,  makes  for  better  fit  and  comfort, 
as  the  net  has  a  tendency  to  “give”  with 
the  movements  of  the  body. 

The  self-straps  are  also  a  feature. 
They  add  more  support  and  will  not  cut 
or  roll. 

This  style  is  also  made  in  fine  batistes 
and  laces. 

No.  207:*  This  long  line  brassiere  of 
pure  silk  Skinners  satin  is  designed  for 
the  average  and  large  bust.  By  its  clever 
side  supporting  strips,  it  will  give  a  beau¬ 
tifully  rounded  modern  contour  to  the 
fleshy  bust.  It  will  also  prevent  the  bust 
from  spreading  under  the  arms. 

The  self  straps  are  an  added  feature. 
They  will  give  more  support  and  will  not 
cut  or  roll. 

This  brassiere  is  also  made  in  various 
widths  of  laces,  batistes  and  satins. 

The  Foimfit  Company 

3742 — Girdle — 15" — Satin  Panel  Art 
sections  combined  with  diagonal  Lastex, 
Talon  fastener,  attractive  net  insert  trim. 

3748 — Girdle  —  16"  —  Firm  Lastex  — 
Talon  fastener,  exclusive  Curved  Boning 
in  Front  Panel,  restricted  stretch  back 
panel,  extra  reinforcement  woven  into 
Lastex,  giving  additional  restraints  and 
eliminating  seams. 

2760 — Girdleiere  (Combination  gar¬ 
ment)  Satin  Panel  Art  sections  com¬ 
bined  with  Power  Mesh — complete  stepin, 
boneless.  Thrill  lace  bust,  distinctive  color 
stitching. 


2748 — Girdleiere  (Combination  gar¬ 
ment)  Rayon  Satin  and  satin  Lastex. 
Band  of  satin  Lastex  attached  with  fagot- 
ting  under  bust,  stretching  up  and  down 
only,  giving  additional  restraint  over  dia¬ 
phragm  and  eliminating  dragging  down 
of  bust,  boned  Panel  front. 

2756— Girdleiere  (Combination  gar¬ 
ment)  Panel  Art — imported  batiste  com¬ 
bined  with  lace  Lastex — new  long  waist¬ 
line — bust  section  imported  batiste  com¬ 
bined  with  lace. 

968 — Brassiere  —  Thrill  —  Spiral  bust 
section,  satin  combined  with  lace,  satin 
Lastex  insert  front.  Available  for  small, 
average  and  full  bust. 

Weingarten  Bros. 

“W.  B.” 

For  the  Spring  line  W.  H.  offer  for 
special  consideration : 

W.  B.’s  newest  Glamour  has  a  detach¬ 
able  bra,  combining  this  innovation  with 
the  patened  adjustable  Itack  which  per¬ 
mits  waistline  and  diaphragm  control.  Of 
figured  batiste  with  boning  fore  and  aft. 

For  over  50  years  Stylish  Stout  has 
been  the  boon  to  larger  figures  who  de¬ 
sire  youthful  charm.  \V.  B.  have  created 
a  corsette  of  brocade  and  extra  heavy 
knit  elastic  to  mould  the  larger  figure  to 
the  demands  of  the  Parisian  designers. 
The  lace  bust  has  wide  three  prong 
shoulder  straps  to  ease  the  strain  on  the 
shoulders. 

Underl)elts,  with  W.  B.’s  patentetl 
One-Pul  lacers,  invisibly  distributes  sur¬ 
plus  flesh.  The  outside  of  the  garments 
emphasize  the  features  of  Stylish  Stout, 
while  the  inner  Ik'Us  of  various  lengths 
control  admirably.  One-Pul— and  the 
surplus  weight  seems  to  fall  away. 

This  16"  side  h(K)k  girdle  has  four  sec¬ 
tions  of  imporlerl  elastic.  The  firm  lin¬ 
ing  front  and  hack  disciplines  the  .figure. 
The  luxly  is  of  attractive  plain  batiste. 

Two-way  stretch  elastic  with  a  talon 
fastener  controls  the  figure  in  the  W.  B. 


Weingarten  Brothers,  Inc. 
Filmy  corsette  of  satin  and  lace  uplift 
bust.  Very  low  back  and  Talon 
fastened  to  waistline. 


Benjamin  &  Johnes,  Inc. 

Long  corsette  of  power  net  and  satin 
Lastex.  Very  low  bark  and  uplift 
bust  of  satin. 

Made  of  all  lastex,  it  is  16"  long  and 
lK>ned  in  front. 

Benjamin  &  Johnes,  Inc. 

“Bien  Jolie” 

The  following  numbers  have  been  se¬ 
lected  by  this  company  for  emphasis  in 
the  Spring  line: 

.'\  Bien  Jolie  corsette  for  the  larger 
figure  type  has  the  back  and  sides  are 
of  heavy,  two-way  stretch  lastex  but  an 
inside  panel  in  the  l)ack  rerluces  the  hori¬ 
zontal  stretch  thereby  giving  a  flat  back. 
The  wide  shoulder  straps  on  the  lace 
bust  have  three  prongs  for  distributional 
support.  Talon  fastened  to  waistline  only. 

Bien  Jolie  has  developed  a  new  prin¬ 
cess  corsette  of  imported  figured  batiste 
and  elastic.  Unobtrusive  light  boning, 
aderpiately  iihished,  control  the  diaphragm 
and  waistline.  The  bust  line  is  half 
batiste  and  half  lace.  The  talon  fastener 
in.sures  a  snug  closing.  The  final  effect 
is  indeed  willowy. 

Length,  plus  double  control,  is  an  all 
important  feature  of  this  18"  double 
power  net  lastex  stepin  by  Bien  Jolie. 
Satin  lastex  panels  front  and  back  while 
V  Ijoning  at  the  waistline  prevents  roll¬ 
ing.  Talon  fastened. 

Here  is  a  garment  larger  woman  will 
appreciate — a  pantie  that  really  controls. 
Beautiful  strong  two-way  silk  lastex  to 
provide  the  perfect  garment  for  sports 
and  evening  wear.  The  boning  in  front 
controls  the  tummy,  the  talon  gives  a 
smooth  closing,  and  the  detachable  gar¬ 
ters  are  what  tlie  contouriers’  ordered. 

Double-faced  silk  satin  suitably  com¬ 
bined  with  imported  elastic  fashion  the 
form  devine  in  this  long  stepin  by  Bien 
Jolie.  The  boneless  solid  back  flattens 
the  derriere  and  the  pencil-thin  bones  in 
front  control  the  abdomen.  Also  talon- 
fastened. 
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TALON  SLIDE  FASTENER 

^  Rck.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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«_///  the  famous  Miami  “Sunshine  Fashions”*  Show 
all  models  are  now  closed  with  Fasteners 

. . .  These  are  four  of  the  14  styles. 


-  r,.„  .K.  b.„  „  ,H. 

of  •.»»  ..d  I,,  li*" 

Today,  every  woman  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  a  sleek-bodied  silhouette.  How  she 
achieves  it  is  illustrated  by  these  four  garments  .  .  .  every  one  is  closed  with  the  Talon  slide 
fastener!  -it  You’ll  marvel  at  the  all-round  smoothness  of  foundations  that  have  the  Talon 
fastener.  You’ll  love  its  convenience  ...  its  security.  Above  all,  you’ll  thank  your  stars  for  the 
minimum  of  clothes  the  Talon  fastener  makes  possible.  For  even  under  Summer’s  light,  bright 
dresses — when  figures  are  most  in  evidence — the  flat-lying  Talon  slide  fastener  remains  un¬ 
obtrusive  as  a  seam,  -ts  And _ best  of  all _ the  Talon  fastener  is  available  on  every  type 

of  garment . . .  inexpensive  as  well  as  higher-priced!  talon,  Inc.,  meadville,  Pennsylvania 


slide  fastener  especiallr 
made  to  meet  the  severe 
fcquiremenn  of  corsets.  Ic 
tucu  securely.  It  is  not 
harmed  by  laundermt-  It 
always  operates  perfectly. 


THE  ONLY  SLIDE  FASTENER  EXPRESSLY  MADE  TO  MEET 
THE  RIGID  REQUIREMENTS  OF  FOUNDATION  GARMENTS 
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tiirdk.  Sui)erpower  Darleen,  bias  cut. 
takes  inches  off  the  waist  and  hips.  Side 
lace  openings  provide  the  take-up. 

Kabo  Corset  Co. 

Highlight  the  following  new  numbers. 
6012 — 16"  hookless  girdle  of  a  very 
fine  closely  woven,  yet  light  weight,  two 
way  stretch  elastic.  Boneless  except  for 
two  very  small  bones  placed  vertically  in 
waistline  in  front  to  keep  garment  from 
“rolling”  down.  Made  in  small,  medium 
and  large  sizes.  Same  ixattern  reproduced 
in  panty  girdle  with  detachable  garters 
in  6013. 

9106—17"  semi  step-in  girdle  of  lovely 
two  tone  broche  and  generous  sections  of 
KENL.ASTIC  over  the  hips.  T.\LON 
fastened.  Concealed  Ixniing  over  the  ab¬ 
domen  and  in  back,  .‘\vcrage  to  full  hip 
development.  Made  in  sizes  26  to  36. 

03614 — semi  step-in  BRASSELETTE 
of  beautifully  patterned  broche,  TALON 
fastened,  bust  sections  of  lovely  lace — • 
special  uplift  feature — boneless  back  but 
boned  substantially  over  the  abdomen — 
16"  skirt — for  the  average  figure  in  sizes 
32  to  40. 

01794— semi  step-in  BRASSELETTE 
for  the  long  waisted  figure — uplift  bust 
sections  of  jacquard  and  lace — Built  up  in 
back  to  care  for  shoulder  flesh  but  low 
cut  is  effected  in  center  back.  Body  cloth 
is  a  very  attractive  pattern  of  Jacquard 
with  hack  and  hip  sections  of  matching 
two  way  stretch  elastic.  16"  skirt  and 
average  hip  development  TALON  fast¬ 
ener  to  waist-line  oidv.  Sizes  34  to  42. 

02402 — a  very  tailored  semi  step-in 
BRASSELETTE  of  pre-shrunk  batiste 
has  concealed  boning  over  the  abdomen 
and  to  the  waist-line  in  back.  Generously 
cut  bust  sections  are  joined  with  fagotting 
— front  sections  are  also  fagotted.  16" 
skirt.  Sizes  34  to  44. 

01864  —  Heavily  boned,  side  hook 
'BRASSELETTE  with  wide,  well  cut 
inner  belt.  Deep  bust  sections  of  sturdy 
lace — special  uplift  feature.  This  garment 
is  built  up  in  the  shotdders  to  care  for  the 
“fleshy  alwve  the  waist”  figure.  Made 
of  a  very  durable  and  closely  woven 
pre-shrunk  Jacquard.  Sizes  36  to  52.  16" 
skirt.  Designed  for  the  average  to  full 
figure. 

Dorothy  Bickum 

A  very  attractive  and  new  girdle  in 
this  line  is  No.  4023  ma'de  of  imiwrted 
lace  Lastex  at  the  sides  and  bowknot  pat¬ 
terned  satin  front  and  back.  This  model 
is  boned  slightly  at  the  waistline  in  front 
and  the  panels  are  fagotted  together  for 
its  decorative  value  and  stretching  quali¬ 
ties.  It  is  a  pull  on  type. 

No.  4127  is  a  girdle  of  firm  heavier 
type  imported  lace  I^stex  with  rayon 
satin  panels  front  and  back.  This  num- 
l)er  is  reinforced  under  the  front  panel 
and  is  lightly  boned.  Inviza  Grips  are 
used. 

No.  5155  is  a  girdle  of  Libertv  lace  Las¬ 
tex  with  up  and  down  stretch  back  and 
rayon  satin  front  panel.  There  are  two 
bones  at  the  front,  a  Talon  side  closing 
and  InvizaGrips. 

Emphasized  is  a  girdle  for  the  tall  slen¬ 
der  figure.  Tt  is  of  power  batiste  Lastex 
and  figured  batiste  at  front  and  back. 
This  model  is  reinforced  over  the  ab¬ 
domen  and  lightly  boned. 

No.  9555  Liberty  lace  Lastex  combined 
with  rayon  satin  for  the  front  and  back 
panel  is  a  corselette  with  evening  back,  a 
full  uplift  lace  bust.  This  model  is  a 
step-in  and  has  InvizaGrips. 

No.  9556.  This  foundation  has  rayon 


A.  Stein  A  Company 
“Hickory” 

“Serene”  foundations  are  of  ventilated 
runproof  mesh-knit  Lastex,  have  low  cut 
streamline  backs,  lace  brassieres  “with 
artful  uplift”.  The  girdles  are  of  venti¬ 
lated  mesh-knit  Lastex,  with  self-edged 
top  and  bottom  and  are  runproof.  The 
panties  are  of  air-cooled  mesh-knit  Las¬ 
tex  in  two-way  stretch  with  detachable 
garters  and  styled  for  action  free  figure- 
control.  The  Screen  line  is  pre-shrunk 
and  is  of  a  i)orous  weave  which  allows 
the  body  to  breathe. 

“Elite”  foundations  are  styled  in  three 
lengths,  for  the  short,  average  and  tall 
figures.  They  are  of  seamless,  two-way 
stretch  Lastex  to  encourage  firm  youth¬ 
ful  lines  without  discouraging  youthful 
freedom.  The  “Elite”  girdle  is  designed 
with  a  new  flat  binding  at  the  bottom 
which  eliminates  rolling  and  lies  flat  at 
the  tliigh.  It  comes  in  three  lengths  and 
waist  measures;  small  medium  and  large. 
The  “Elite”  pantie  comes  in  short  and 
long  leg  lengths  for  comfortable  thigh 
control.  Waist  measures  are  small,  medi¬ 
um  and  large. 

“Princess  Chic”  foundations  are  of 
double  two-way  stretch  Lastex  for  extra 
restraint  between  midriff  and  thighs.  The 
bra  top  is  of  lace  and  satin  l.astex  and 
the  bottom  is  self  edged  for  smoothness. 
The  companion  giidle  is  for  short,  tall 
or  average  in  three  lengths  and  of  the 
same  material.  The  pantie  has  extra 
control  for  tummy  and  hips  and  is  de¬ 
signed  with  detachable  garters. 

“Luralace”  foundations  are  of  all-lace 
Lastex  with  low  cur  streamline  back, 
adjustable  shoulder  straps,  bra-top  and 
InvizaGrip  garters.  Also  there  is  a 
model  with  a  satin  Lastex  control  panel. 
The  girdle  is  tailored  for  alout-town 
wear  and  has  front  and  back  control 
with  satin  Lastex  panels.  Talon  closed. 

“Scoop”  foundation  in  a  run-proof  all- 
in-one  with  uplift  bra  and  streamline  low- 
cut  back.  Self  edged  at  bottom  for 
smooth  hipline.  The  pantie  is  slightly 
boned  to  prevent  rolling.  The  girdle  has 
tiny  removable  stays  to  avoid  waistline- 
roll  and  the  matching  bra  is  well  tailored 
wilh  lace  top  and  comfortable  Lastex 
diaphragm  control. 

“Lauranet”  foundations  have  power  net 
Lastex  hip  control  with  lace  bra  and 
InvizaGrip  garters.  The  girdle  is  of  firm 
satin  Lastex  at  front  and  back  and  power 
net  Lastex  sides.  Lightly  boned  in  front. 
InvizaGrip  garters.  Talon  closing. 


A.  Stein  &  Company 

Light  weight  all  in  one  of  new  diamond- 
patterned  net  Lastex  with  broadcloth 
panels  with  matching  bra  of  diamond- 
pattern  lace. 

elastic.  This  number  comes  with  or  with¬ 
out  bones  and  is  lace  topped. 

long  corselette  No.  CIW,  is  of 
Erench  elastic  and  Luxor  fabric  at  front 
and  back.  It  is  designed  for  the  average 
figure  with  a  high  rounded  bust,  low 
back  with  a  lace  bust  and  lace  trimmed. 

Hoy  &  Company  report  that  they  are 
using  better  fabrics  even  in  their  lower 
priced  garments  and  that  they  are  allow’- 
ing  more  accent  on  many  of  the  garments 
for  the  larger  figure.  That  is  to  say  that 
there  is  a  definite  division  between  the 
busts. 

The  Standard  Corset  Company 

Selected  for  emphasis  in  the  Spring 
1938  line  of  this  company  are: 

No.  1352 — A  featherweight  innerbelt 
corselet — offering  modishness  as  well  as 
control  for  the  he:ivier  woman  who  wants 
to  look  and  feel  youthful.  One  in  broad¬ 
cloth  with  artfully  fagotted  self  top. 

No.  1342 — Controlled  stretch  in  a  corse 
let  for  average  figures.  Wide,  bias  cut. 
side  sections  of  two-w'ay  cloth  give  this 
garment  ease  with  control.  Paneled  back 
and  front  (and  boned)  in  plain  batiste 
with  lace  uplift.  A  matching  girdle  is  of¬ 
fered  for  sports  and  davtime  wear. 

No.  135(1 — .\r  “easy”  garment  for  the 
heavier  woman.  A  skillful  combination 
of  heavy  two-w'ay  panels  and  boning.  Lacy 
bust  with  under  support  and  talon  clos¬ 
ing  provide  eve  apneal. 

A^o.  1315 — For  the  ladv  with  an  unridy 
mid-section,  this  corselet  has  the  “Ave¬ 
nue”  touch.  Made  in  figured  batiste  it 
has  four  superpower  Darleen  web  sec¬ 
tions.  The  secret  of  its  midriff  lies  in  a 
clever  shield.  This  bust  is  of  lace  with 
dainty  applique. 

No.  1346— To  control  a  lady’s  dia¬ 
phragm,  this  all-in-one  has  insert  gores  of 
Darleen  stretch  which  match  the  figured 
batiste  body  cloth.  Matching  side  stretch 
sections  are  also  of  Darleen.  For  the 
average  figure. 

A^o.  352 — A  new  idea  in  a  reducing  type 


r.  P.  Hoy  &  Company 

Featured  in  this  line  is  No.  6059,  a 
girdle  of  Lastex  of  fine  quality  in  two- 
vyay  stretch  fabric.  This  garment  is 
lightly  boned  to  keep  it  from  rolling  and 
is  designed  for  the  average  figure. 

A  complete  garment,  light  in  weight 
is  No.  S400.  It  is  of  silk  faille  Lastex 
in  one-way  stretch.  As  is  usual  with 
most  of  the  garments  of  the  Hoy  Com¬ 
pany,  the  back  is  quite  low. 

No.  S251  is  of  the  same  design  and 
fabric  but  with  a  slightly  higher  back. 

No.  S250  of  two-way  lace  Lastex  has 
a  satin  front  panel.  It  is  a  complete  gar¬ 
ment  with  a  net  top. 

No.  G462  is  an  attractive  garment 
with  a  long  line  and  a  high  rounder  bust. 
There  is  a  seam  in  the  front  which  makes 
for  a  flat  front  line  and  this  portion  is 
of  double  faced  satin  ribbon,  and  the 
rest  of  the  garment  is  of  fine  French 
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I.  Newman  &  Sons 

Mavold  foundation  made  of  Marvel 
flex  two  way  stretch  material.  Satin 
panel  front  reinforced  with  remov¬ 
able  hones.  .41enron  uplift. 


satin  front  and  back  with  satin  Lastex 
side  panels.  The  bust  is  high  and  rounded 
and  made  of  lace.  It  has  an  evening  back 
with  a  baby  Talon  closing  at  center  back. 

American  Lady  Corset  Company 

“Artist  Model”  is  being  more  highly 
styled  this  year,  has  more  eye  appeal  and 
exerts  more  firming  figure  control  than 
before.  Additional  models  are  being  add¬ 
ed  to  the  higher  priced  groups.  This  line 
will  be  promoted  in  a  long  scries  of  roto¬ 


gravure  advertisements  in  all  principal 
cities. 

“Miss  Today”  creations,  the  two  way 
stretch  foundation  girdles  and  pantie 
girdles  for  young  and  not  so  young  fig¬ 
ures  will  be  extensively  advertised  na¬ 
tionally.  While  the  entire  line  will  be  ex¬ 
ploited,  special  stress  will  be  given  tbe 
group  of  power  net  Lastex. 

“Nu-Note”  is  a  new  line  which  this 
concern  will  introduce  during  the  Spring 
showing.  Primarily  Nu-Note  is  designed 
to  do  an  efficient  diaphragm  control  job, 
but  contrary  to  most  diaphragm  control 
creations,  it  has  no  complicated  gadgets, 
nor  is  it  a  heavy  weight  garment.  The 
patented  construction  is  designed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  bulging  at  the  side  where  it  is  nsu- 
allv  inclined  to  be  with  the  large  figure. 
This  model  has  a  two  way  stretch  back 
and  is  available  with  or  without  Talon 
fasteners.  The  only  boning  is  in  the  ma¬ 
terial  front  panel,  the  back  is  low  with 
decollete  to  the  waistline.  Nu-Note  will 
be  nationally  advertised  and  will  be 
backed  with  an  extensive  dealer  program. 

I.  Newman  &  Sons 

Some  of  the  outstanding  numbers  in 
this  line  are : 

No.  3715 — is  a  Princessa  foundation  of 
two  way  stretch,  rose  beige  batiste  and 
rubber  batiste  and  has  a  cable  net  lined 
Alencor.  uplift.  Petal  design  bust  pockets. 
Side  panels  of  horizontal  stretch  only. 
Back  panel  vertical  stretch  only.  Con¬ 
cealed  tailored  boning,  low  back,  semi 
step-in  type. 

No.  3717  is  a  Ptincessa  foundation,  rose 
beige  matched  fancy  batiste  and  rubber 
batiste.  Cable  net  lined  Alencon  uplift. 
Side  panels  horizontal  stretch  onlv.  Con¬ 
cealed  tailored  boning,  low  back,  semi 
step-in  type. 

No.  3603  is  a  practical  front  corset  of 
rose  mist  brocade  with  a  15  inch  skirt  and 
8  inch  clasp.  There  is  a  new  patented  fea¬ 
ture  of  elastic  in  front  below  clasp  which 
serves  as  a  special  thigh  control  and  at 
the  same  time  eliminates  the  rubber  lace 
necessary  in  other  models. 

No.  2402  is  a  zipper  step-in  with  a  14 
inch  skirt,  for  junior  figures.  Side  panels 
are  of  Leno  elastic. 

No.  3718  is  a  Princessa  zipper  step-in 
with  15  inch  skirt.  The  model  is  of  rose 
l)eige  batiste  and  rubber  batiste.  It  has 
concealed  boning  and  an  8^  inch  Talon. 


This  market  preview  and  merchandising  guide  for 
the  corset  department  is  distributed  as  a  pre-market 
service  to  corset  buyers  in  N.R.D.G.A.  member  stores 
and  also  bound  into  the  January  Bulletin  for  per¬ 
manent  reference.  It  is  the  second  of  a  semi-annual 
series  which  was  begun  last  July.  Store  comment  and 
suggestions  for  future  issues  are  invited. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  Corset  Merchandis¬ 
ing  section  which  is  a  monthly  feature  of  The 
Bixletin  and  an  open  forum  for  discussion  of  the 
department’s  problems. 
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SHOWINGS 


SPRING,  1938 


The  following  manufacturers  will  open  their 
lines  on  January  17.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  of 
America,  we  publish  the  addresses  where 
these  showings  will  be  held. 


American  Lady  Corset  Co.,  148  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City 

Artistic  Foundations,  Inc.,  417  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City 

Benjamin  &  Johnes,  Inc.,  159  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City 

Berger  Bros.  Co.,  135  Derby  Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dorothy  Bickum,  295  Fifth  .\ve..  New  York  City 

Clara  Bishop,  7  West  36th  St.,  New  York  City 

S.  H.  Camp  &  Co.,  330  Fifth  .\ve..  New  York  City 
and  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City 

William  Carter  Co.,  180  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City — Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 

Cortland  Corset  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Crescent  Corset  Co.,  165  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Crown  Corset  Co.,  295  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Famise  Corporation,  15th  and  Mt.  Yernon  Sts.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Form  FIT  Co.,  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Francette,  Inc.,  (also  F.  P.  Hoy,  Inc.),  105  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City 

Franco  Corset  Co.,  136  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  Commodore  Hotel  and  315  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City 

H.  &  W.  Company,  Inc.,  276  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City 

Hookless  Fastener  Co.,  71  West  35th  St.,  New  York 
City 

F.  P.  Hoy  &  Co.,  105  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Kops  Brothers,  Inc.,  385  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 
— Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago 

Kellogg  Corset  Co.,  159  W.  Pearl  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Lewel  Mani’facturing  Co.,  149  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City 

Lily  ok  France  Corset  Co.,  1115  Broadway,  New 
York  City 

Maiden  P'or.m  Brassiere  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City 

Miller  Corsets,  Inc.,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Model  Brassiere  Co.,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

The  NuBone  Co.,  Inc.,  25th  and  Ash  Sts.,  Erie,  Pa. 

1.  Newman  &  Sons,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City 

PoiRETTE  Corsets,  Inc.,  11  East  26th  St.,  New  York 
City 

G.  M.  Poix,  Inc.,  99  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Rite  Form,  635  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  City  and 
\’anderl)ilt  Hotel 

Royal  Worcester  Corset  Co.,  39  West  34th  St.,  New 
York  City 

Spirella  Co.,  Inc.,  United  Office  Bldg.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Standard  Corset  Co.,  358  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Stayform  Company,  4237  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago 

A.  Stein  &  Co.,  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York  City 

Strol'se,  Adler  Co.,  330  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Vassar  Company,  180  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Venus  Foundation  Garments,  Inc.,  200  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  City 

Vesta  Corset  Co.,  25  South  St.,  McGraw,  N.  Y. 

Warner  Brothers,  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City  and  Hotel  Astor 

Weingarten  Bros.,  159  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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MERCHANDISE  and 
TRAINING  MANUALS 


You  will  want  these  N.R.D.G.  A.  Bulletin 
Publications  to  assist  you  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  informative  selling. 

Written  for  salespeople,  they  supply  com¬ 
plete  information  cibout  products  consum¬ 
ers  are  interested  in. 


The  following  Manuals  are  available  to  member  stores  at 
twenty-five  (25)  cents  a  copy.  Discounts  in  lots  of  one 
hundred  or  more: 


A  B  C’s  of  Informative  Selling 
Curtains  &  Draperies 
Corsets 

Cosmetics,  Toiletries  &  Perfumes 

Domestics 

Floorcoverings 

Furniture 

Piece  Goods 

Retail  Credit 

Silverware 

Shoes 

THE  BULLETIN 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 
101  W.  31st  Street,  New  York 
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Corset  Promotion 

FROM  THE  Fashion  Angle 


By  ALICE  DOWD 

T 

J.  HERE  is  probably  no  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store  which  is  given  less 
promotional  material  from  its  own 
promotional  staff  than  the  corset 
department.  This  is  true  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  but  mainly  because  the 
corset  department  is  considered  a 
highly  specialized  and  technical  de¬ 
partment  and  the  fashion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  store  does  not  ordinari¬ 
ly  place  enough  imixjrtance  upon 
the  fashion  appeal  of  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  to  the  woman  consumer. 
It  is  true  that  the  selling  of  corsets 
demands  a  specialized  technical 
knowledge,  and  that  corsets  cannot 
be  sold  like  any  other  article  of  ap¬ 
parel  in  a  store,  unless  possibly 
shoes,  because  corsets  are  not  sold 
intrinsically  upon  their  lace  bosoms, 
velvet  shoulder  straps  or  flat  garters 
but  upon  their  fitting  qualities.  The 
average  woman  consumer  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  technical  end  of  the 
procedure  but  only  upon  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  its  end — that  she  be 
propierly  fitted  into  a  corset  at  a 
price  which  she  can  afford  and  that 
her  silhouette  be  fashion  right. 
Therefore,  she  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  fashion  appeal  and  she  is 
saying  to  herself,  “Will  my  corset 
give  me  the  proper  figure  for  my 
Easter  wardrobe  ?”  She  is  not  think¬ 
ing  alone  of  her  corset  but  of  her 
corset  in  its  relation  to  her  entire 
wardrobe.  The  store  in  its  corset 
advertising  should  stress  its  fashion 
infonnation  much  more  than  its 
technical  corset  information  if  it  is 
going  to  appeal  to  this  customer. 

The  customer  must  be  taught  to 
regard  the  buying  of  a  corset  as  an 
event  of  great  importance,  compara¬ 
ble  to  a  consultation  with  a  special¬ 
ist,  women  must  be  trained  to  this 
attitude  of  mind  so  that  they  will 
automatically  plan  to  give  sufficient 
time  and  thought  to  the  matter  of 
the  corset  wardrobe  at  the  beginning 
of  each  season.  Any  woman  who 
rushes  into  the  corset  department 
saying,  “I  have  only  fifteen  minutes 
and  I  must  get  a  corset”,  must  be 
sold  on  the  idea  that  fifteen  minutes 
is  too  short  for  the  important  busi¬ 
ness  in  hand.  In  other  words,  insti¬ 


tutional  advertising  on  this  idea 
should  be  made  part  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  at  the  beginning  of 
each  season. 

Combat  House-to-House  Canvass¬ 
ing  By  Use  of  Stores'  Fashion 
Information 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  house-to-house 
canvassing  of  corsets  and  it  seems 
that  the  strength  of  this  movement 
lies  in  the  amount  of  time  and  at¬ 
tention  which  the  salesperson  gives 
to  each  individual  customer  because 
she  is  not  operating  in  a  department 
governed  by  yards  of  red  tape  and 
the  daily  necessity  of  “making  a 
book”.  Also  the  strongest  weapon 
which  the  stores  possess  to  combat 
this  movement  is  the  amount  of  ad¬ 
vance  fashion  information  at  the 
stores’  disposal,  which  if  properly 
utilized  by  the  corset  department 
would  not  only  impress  the  customer 
but  would  also  give  her  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  she  was  being  correctly 
corseted  in  conformity  with  fashion 
trends.  Corset  departments  have  ac¬ 
complished  much  in  tying-in  with 
the  ready-to-wear  departments  but 
there  is  still  a  gap  to  be  bridged  be¬ 
tween  the  two  departments.  For  in¬ 
stance,  every  bit  of  fashion  infor¬ 
mation  given  to  the  ready-to-wear 
departments  should  automatically 
go  to  the  corset  department  also  so 
that  the  corset  salespeople  may 
speak  with  authority  on  general 
fashion  information.  The  sales¬ 
woman  in  the  corset  department 
should  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
to  simply  sell  a  corset.  She  should 
at  the  same  time  be  selling  the  de¬ 
partment  as  a  fashion  authority,  and 
she  should  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  fashion  to  do  even  more  than  to 
analyze  and  prescribe  for  her  cus¬ 
tomer’s  figure.  She  should  have 
sufficient  and  timely  knowledge  of 
fashions  to  help  that  customer 
achieve  a  fashionable  appearance. 

The  Three  Steps  to  Fitting  a  Cor¬ 
set  Require  Time,  Patience, 
and  a  Knowledge  of  Fashion 
Trends 

There  are  three  logical  steps  to 
fitting  a  corset  and  they  require 


more  time,  more  patience,  and  in 
general  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  fashion  trends  than  is  possible 
under  the  present  departmental  set¬ 
up.  First,  it  is  important  that  the 
saleswoman  be  allowed  to  take  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  see  her  customer  as 
she  appears  fully  clothed  and  at  this 
point  to  begin  to  analyze  her  prob¬ 
lems  from  a  general  fashion  view¬ 
point.  It  is  not  so  important  to 
realize  that  the  woman  is  badly 
corseted  and  as  a  result  bulges 
w  here  she  should  be  flat  as  it  is  to 
see  that  the  woman  is  not  fashion 
conscious  and  that  she  needs  help 
beyond  her  immediate  corset  prob¬ 
lems.  Each  season  most  fashion  de- 
jiartments  compile  fashion  charts 
beginning  with  the  changes  in  the 
silhouette  and  showing  the  new 
length  of  the  skirt,  the  accepted  coat 
or  jacket  line,  neckline,  shoulder 
lines,  sleeve  treatment,  the  placement 
of  the  waistline,  etc.  And  these 
charts  would  be  of  great  assistance 
if  they  were  tacked  to  the  walls  of 
the  fitting  rooms  in  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  where  the  corset  sales¬ 
woman  could  illustrate  her  jioints 
w'hile  talking  to  her  individual  cus¬ 
tomers. 

As  a  second  step,  the  saleswoman 
should  look  at  the  customer  in  her 
old  corset  to  see  whether  it  fits  her, 
or  if  not,  what  was  wrong  wdth  the 
fitting.  At  the  same  time  the  cus¬ 
tomer  must  be  made  to  feel  that  it 
is  not  a  reflection  necessarily  on  the 
person  who  originally  fitted  the  cor¬ 
set  because  a  woman’s  figure  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  frequent  changes  and  the 
necessity  of  frequent  refittings 
should  be  stressed.  It  is  at  this  point 
however  that  the  saleswoman  should 
make  her  customer  conscious  of 
what  she  expects  her  corset  to  do 
for  her  and  if  bad  posture  is  one 
of  her  faults,  she  must  not  expect 
the  corset  to  entirely  correct  bad 
posture  although  the  correct  corset 
will  do  a  great  deal  toward  improv¬ 
ing  posture. 

The  third  step  consists  in  an¬ 
alyzing  the  customer’s  figure  when 
she  has  removed  her  old  corset  and 
every  saleswoman  knows  the  sur¬ 
prise  that  occurs,  for  very  often  a 
woman’s  figure  is  better  completely 
uncorseted  than  it  was  badly  cor- 
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seted.  Waistlines  in  particular  are 
thickened  by  loose  corseting,  and 
figure  defects  often  are  emphasized 
rather  than  minimized  by  tight  cor¬ 
sets.  At  this  point,  a  selection  of 
a  suitable  model  in  an  appropriate 
price  range  is  usually  made,  and  the 
fitter  called  in  for  her  services.  As 
a  final  gesture,  the  saleswoman 
should  see  her  customer  again  cor¬ 
rectly  corseted  in  her  street  clothes 
and  should  make  her  final  contact 
which  will  establish  a  feeling  of 
confidence  and  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  customer  to  return  to  the  de¬ 
partment  in  the  future. 

The  Corset  Department  Should 
Take  Advantage  of  the  Many 
Promotional  Aids  Given  By 
the  Manufacturer 

If  the  corset  department  is  given 
less  promotional  material  through 
its  own  store  chanels.  it  must  look 
to  the  corset  manufacturer  for  pro¬ 
motional  help,  and  there  is  probably 
no  department  which  is  given  more 
constructive  promotional  material 
from  the  corset  manufacturer  than 
the  corset  department.  As  proof  of 
this,  the  stores  that  are  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  situation  and  are 
working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  corset  manufacturers  are  the 
stores  that  are  definitely  going  ahead 
with  their  figures. 

Months  in  advance,  the  leading 
corset  manufacturers  lay  out  defi¬ 
nite  advertising  plans  for  national 
promotion  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,  followed  by  national  publicity 
in  their  editorial  and  fashion  pages, 
and  it  naturally  follows  that  the 
stores  who  tie-in  with  these  plans 
and  promote  this  same  merchandise 
are  in  a  stronger  position  to  take 
advantage  of  the  consumer  interest 
and  demand  already  created  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  woman  reader 
in  the  community  not  only  reads  the 
manufacturer’s  advertisements  but 
often  finds  the  same  models  featured 
editorially  on  the  fashion  pages  with 
the  sanction  of  the  fashion  editor. 
When  she  finds  a  follow-up  adver¬ 
tisement  by  tbe  store  on  the  same 
merchandi.se.  she  is  already  sold  in 
theory,  and  there  remains  only  the 
task  of  fitting  her  into  these  same 
garments.  The  corset  manufacturer 
is  desirous  of  cooperation  through 
selling  helps,  fashion  information, 
demonstrators,  and  through  fashion 
showings  and  corset  schools,  and 
every  buyer  should  take  advantage 
of  these  helps  to  her  department  in 
appreciation  of  the  expense  and 
trouble  involved  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer. 


John  Shillito  Company’s 

New  Corset  Department 


The  floor  plan  of  the  new  corset  department  of 
The  John  Shillito  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Done  in  a  delightful  peach  beige  enamel,  this  Corset  and 
Foundation  Department  forms  a  background  for  the  House 
Dress,  Millinery  and  Sports  Wear  Departments.  A  small 
Negligee  section  adjoins  this  Corset  Department. 

There  are  thirteen  fitting  rooms  in  the  rear  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  two  of  which  are  slightly  larger  for  surgical  fitting  tables. 
The  fitting  rooms  are  easily  accessible  through  a  wide  opening 
located  approximately  in  the  center  of  the  department.  An 
ample  work  room  provides  for  the  necessary  adjusting  service. 

The  bulk  of  the  Corset  stock  is  carried  in  twenty  sections 
of  concealed  shelving  available  through  numerous  arches.  There 
are  also  eight  tables  in  the  selling  area  for  display  and  forward 
stock.  Approximately  50'  of  counter  selling  borders  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  Foundations  are  carried  in  six  sections  forming  a 
bar  effect  on  either  side  of  the  selling  area,  creating  an  attrac¬ 
tive  border  to  the  entire  section. 

There  are  nine  well  lighted  displays  arranged  at  intervals 
along  the  walls  which  brighten  the  appearance  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  considerably. 

In  all,  the  department  is  colorful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye 
and  harmonious  to  the  merchandise. 
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A  PROGRAM 


A 

XX T  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  corset  industry  have  there  lx*en 
such  splendid  potentialities  for  good 
sound  business  as  is  offered  for 
1938.  The  continued  ready-to-wear 
trend  which  shows  up  so  clearly  and 
blatantly  any  faulty  lines  in  founda¬ 
tion  garments  can  continue  to  give 
impetus  to  every  alert  corset  de¬ 
partment  that  will  definitely  point  a 
finger  at,  and  separately  promote, 
distinct  types  of  garments  for  speci¬ 
fic  or  problem  figures.  Examples  of 
neglected  or  badly  corseted  figures 
are  rapidly  diminishing  as  women 
are  becoming  more  and  more  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  the  new  styles 
of  form  revealing  dresses  are 
ludicrous  on  them  if  their  founda¬ 
tion  garments  do  not  mold  them 
into  smooth  and  symmetric  lines. 
This  can  he  a  gala  year  for  retail 
stores  that  will  fully  coordinate 
ready-to-wear  and  corset  depart¬ 
ments — here  is  a  superb  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  make  one  hand  help  the  other. 
Dresses  are  easier  sold  if  they  are 
tried  on  over  “right”  foundations 
and  good  corseting  with  interdepart¬ 
mental  service  makes  many  a  steady, 
complete  store  customer  out  of  a 
shopper. 

With  the  generally  conceded  four 
types  of  figures  (the  junior  or 
youthful,  the  mature,  the  large 
busted  and  the  large  hipped),  sepa¬ 
rate  promotions  on  each  can  cover 
all  women  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  must  be  fitted  with  cus¬ 
tom  made  garments.  And  even 
some  customers  in  the  latter  cate¬ 
gory  have  found  that  with  patient 
and  careful  fitting  the  new  elastic 
fabrics  have  enabled  them  to  wear 
with  ease  the  ready  made  garments. 
*  *  * 

Advertising  of  the  youthful  cor¬ 
set  which  leans  to  the  frivolous 
side  is  proving  its  pulling  power  to 
be  well  worth  tbe  extra  eflFort  which 
has  been  put  into  its  development. 
Segregating  youthful  garments  and 
having  salespeople  especially  se¬ 
lected  for  the  section  for  their  own 
youth  and  understanding  of  the 
wants  and  needs  of  the  young  or 
undevelojjed.  figure,  not  Only  has  a 


FOR  “Type” 

By  PEARL  BERRY 


direct  effect  on  that  type  of  cus¬ 
tomer,  hut,  the  mature  or  problem 
figure  is  more  comfortable  alx)ut 
her  own  selection  if  she  doesn’t  see 
comjmrison  with  tlie  garment  she 
needs. 

*  *  * 

Consider  the  adolescent  who  is 
brought  into  the  store  by  a  far  see¬ 
ing  mother  with  the  idea  of  getting 
for  her  daughter  .some  controlling 
garment  for  the  rounded  tummy  or 
for  the  developing  bust  which  she 
wisely  wishes  to  be  kept  firm  and 
youthful.  Early  impressions  are  us¬ 
ually  lasting  ones  and  because  this 
young  customer  invariably  does  not 
take  kindly  to  this  new  and  strange 
extra  under-garment,  j^atience  and 
care  should  be  devoted  to  such 
sales  if  a  lasting  customer  is  to  he 
made  of  her.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
some  of  these  youngsters  could  1k‘ 
.shown  a  Ferris  waist  that  was  worn 
by  another  generation  they  would 
find  definite  appeal  in  the  dainty  hut 
strong  garments  of  today.  Tact  in 
handling  cati  make  many  of  the  re¬ 
bellious  “firsts”  into  future  friends 
of  the  corset  department  that  won 
their  confidence  at  the  beginning. 
.■\  “teen"  dress  selected  for  its  re¬ 
vealing  lines  at  the  bust  and  dia- 
j)hragm  placed  on  a  figure,  not  a 
lieadless  one  but  one  depicting  eager 
youth,  and  put  in  the  junior  division 
might  l)e  a  good  selling  aid  both  for 
the  undergarment  and  the  junior 
dress  department.  School  openings 
and  vacation  dates  can  ])ick  up  the 
theme  used  by  dress  departments 
for  the  promoting  of  “firsts.” 

Promotion  on  the  corset  for  the 
youthful  figure,  whether  the  age  be 
sixteen  or  sixty,  is  proving  success¬ 
ful  with  some  stores  when  corset 
service  is  offered  them  in  dress  de¬ 
partments.  Usually  this  figure  can 
be  fitted  with  ease,  and  loyalty  to 
one  store  is  not  so  evident  as  it  is 
with  the  difficult-to-fit  one.  More 
often  than  not  this  customer  is  an 
active  one  and  the  time  element  can 
be  stressed  in  suggestive  selling  and 
by  neat  signs  in  ready-to-wear  fit¬ 
ting  rooms.  Too.  this  service  could 
be  mentioned  in  advertising  and  the 
combined  service  offer  may  mean 


PROMOTIONS 


additional  customers  for  both  de¬ 
partments. 

The  lithe,  active  woman  is  often 
a  six)rtswoman  and  open  to  sugges¬ 
tions  about  sports  garments.  In 
fact,  she  is  very  good  material  for 
suggestions  on  the  “family  corset 
idea.”  She  may  be  alert  for  a  bud¬ 
get  suggestion  and  be  made  to  real¬ 
ize  that  a  “family”  of  corsets  will 
outla.st  singles  which  are  not  allowed 
rest  between  wearings  and  with 
little  time  out  for  washings. 

♦  *  * 

The  mature  figure  of  good  pro¬ 
portions,  running  as  it  does  the 
gamut  of  all  ages,  offers  endless 
promotional  possibilities.  Not  to 
confuse  the  young  person  whose 
figure  has  early  developed  into  ma¬ 
ture  lines,  some  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  buyers,  I  find,  use  the  term 
“average  figure.”  They  tell  me  that 
the  word  “mature”  .suggests  to 
many  customers  the  word  “matron¬ 
ly.”  and  that  “average”  is  indeter¬ 
minate  as  to  age  and  not  too  digni¬ 
fied.  At  any  rate,  the  mature  or 
average  figure  is  apt  to  l)e  a  very 
critical  customer.  She  is  proud  of 
her  proportions  and  wants  them  to 
appear  to  the  very  l)est  possible  ad¬ 
vantage.  She  wants  wearability  of 
course,  but  she  is  hearing  much 
about  light  weight  corsets  which 
offer  good  control  and  doesn’t  want 
anything  heavier  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  She  is  usually  style 
minded  too  so  there  are  many  angles 
from  which  she  may  be  approached. 

Internal  store  promotion  can  be 
lucrative  for  the  selling  of  this  type 
of  garment.  More  than  any  other 
type,  this  one  can  make  good  use 
of  generalization  in  advertising. 
Once  a  customer  is  within  the  store, 
she  should  he  urged  and  appealed  to 
to  fill  all  her  needs  right  there.  For 
the  dress  or  suit  salesperson  to  have 
knowledge  of  what  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  has  to  offer  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  success  of  such  promo¬ 
tion  as  it  is  for  the  corset  woman 
to  know  specific  things  about  the 
stocks  carried  by  ready-to-wear  de¬ 
partments.  Salespeople  who  are  in¬ 
formed  about  related  departments 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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The  New  Sibley,  Lindsey  &  Curr  Corset  Shop 


NE  of  the  most  highly  com¬ 
mented  upon  new  corset  shops  re¬ 
cently  installed  is  one  by  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  Com])any  of 
Rochester,  New  York.  It  is  located 
on  the  ready-to-wear  floor  opening 
into  the  Lingerie  Shop  and  partial¬ 
ly  overlooking  the  wide  “Avenue  of 
Fashion”  that  runs  the  entire  length 
of  the  Fashion  Floor  (the  second 
floor).  The  department  gives  the 
impression  of  an  individual  and  ex¬ 
clusive  shop,  with  the  advantage  of 
being  easily  accessible  to  the  dress 
and  lingerie  departments. 

The  corset  shop  is  circular  in 
shape,  with  background  of  prima- 
vera  woodwork  in  a  soft  turquoise 
blue  coloring.  Counters  in  the  same 
coloring  with  eggshell  linoleum 
tops,  circle  the  department.  Behind 
the  counters,*  arches  lead  to  shelves 
where  merchandise  is  readily  avail¬ 
able  to  salespeople,  yet  hidden  from 
the  customer.  A  long  double 
counter,  centering  the  shop,  displays 
bandeaux  and  juniors’  foundation 
garments.  Two  salespeople  are 
especially  trained  for  the  junior 
trade. 

A  wide  indirectly  lighted  arch  in 
the  rear  of  the  shop  leads  to  fifteen 
fitting  rooms — spacious,  light,  con¬ 
venient  and  modern.  All  are  done 
in  cream  color,  with  floor  carpeting, 
double  full-length  mirrors,  wall 
cabinets  for  talc,  fitters’  pins.  etc. 
Wall  hooks  provide  for  the  hanging 
of  several  garments  during  fitting. 
Eight  fitters  are  regularly  in  atten¬ 
dance. 

All  lighting  in  the  shop  and  fit¬ 
ting  rooms  is  indirect.  The  carpet 
is  a  glowing  peachtone — dainty, 
feminine,  and  an  effective  contrast 


Fluor  plan  of  the  new 
»hop.  (Courtesy  Grand 
Rapids  Store  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.) 


for  the  blue  walls  and  cases.  Mod-  ments,  juniors'  and  knitted  garments 
ern  chairs,  upholstered  in  pastel  and  bandeaux.  Each  of  these  groups 
colors,  are  placed  throughout  the  has  its  subdivisions  such  as  “boned” 
shop  proper  and  in  the  fitting  rooms,  and  “boneless”,  “fabric”  and  “elas- 

A  separate  section  of  the  shop  is  tic”,  etc.  These  classifications,  with 
devoted  to  surgical  garments.  Six  spacious  shelves  for  stock,  almost 
fitters  are  especially  trained  in  this  automatically  take  care  of  size 
field.  groupings. 

The  stock  is  arranged  according  It  is  reported  that  window  dis- 
to  types  covering  six  major  groups ;  plays  generally  tie-up  definitely  with 
foundations,  underbelt  garments,  advertising  or  ready-to-wear  pro¬ 
girdles.  surgical  and  l)ack  lace  gar-  motions. 
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Corset  Association  Attacks  Problem 
of  Fiber  Identification 

The  fiber  identification  problem  takes  a  particularly  complicated 
form  in  the  corset  and  brassiere  industry,  because  of  the  many 
different  fabrics  which  go  into  the  making  of  the  products.  The 
industry  is  now  working  on  a  formula  which  will  meet  the  regu¬ 
lations  and  store  needs. 

By  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Association  of  America 


o  NLY  after  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  promulgated  its  rules 
for  the  Rayon  Industry  on  October 
26th,  1937,  did  manufacturers  in 
the  apparel  trades  and  retailers  in 
general  realize  the  significance  and 
broad  scope  of  tlie  regulations.  The 
rules  are  described  as  pertaining  to 
the  Rayon  Industry.  This  is  a  mis¬ 
leading  description  of  their  effect 
since  they  impose  obligations  upon 
practically  everyone  who  deals  or 
uses  any  fabrics  or  garments  made 
of  fabric  which  do  or  might  contain 
rayon. 

The  adaptability  of  rayon  fibre  to 
many  different  forms  of  weave  and 
finish  has  undoubtedly  led  to  some 
deception  on  the  pa’rt  of  consum¬ 
ers.  The  temptation  to  pass  off  as 
silk  a  fabric  which  to  the  unschooled 
eye  was  indistinguishable  from  it 
apparently  proved  irresistible  to  the 
small  minority  of  retailers  whose 
activity  constantly  brings  regulatory 
restrictions  upon  tlie  majority  wliose 
actions  are  unquestionable. 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
problem,  which  was  given  publicity 
by  some  consumers’  groups,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  undertook  to 
lay  down  blanket  regulations  which 
followed  rayon  products  through 
their  entire  development  from  fibre 
to  the  retail  sale  of  a  finished  article. 
The  regulations  are  so  phrased  as  to 
refer  to  the  sale  of  fibres  and  fabrics 
made  therefrom.  A  preliminary 
note,  however,  carries  the  warning 
that  the  regulations  likewise  apply 
to  articles  made  up  from  such  fab¬ 
rics.  Despite  the  broad  scope  of 
the  application  of  the  regulations,  it 
remains  true  that  they  were  formu¬ 
lated  with  immediate  reference  to 
dealing  in  the  fibres  or  fabric  as 
such. 

No  criticism  is  intended  of  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission.  Unquestionably  from  its 
point  of  view  the  most  expeditious 
and  practical  method  of  disposing  of 
the  problem-  was  to  mate  general 


rules  which  would  cover  dealings  in 
rayon,  wherever  and  in  whatever 
form  found.  It  is  inevitable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  regulations  thus 
formulated  should  create  serious 
problems  when  applied  to  particular 
industries  dealing  with  rayon  as  one 
only  among  many  tyjies  of  fal)ric 
ancl  producing  a  finished  garment 
which  does  not  lend  itself  to  ready 
analysis  in  terms  suitable  to  the  des¬ 
cription  of  fabrics  and  fibres  as  such. 

The  Corset  and  Brassiere  Indus¬ 
try  finds  itself  in  a  very  unusual 
situation  when  the  question  of  fab¬ 
ric  identification  is  raised.  In  the 
first  place,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
fabrics  used  is  probably  of  less  im¬ 
portance  to  a  purchaser  of  these 
articles  than  practically  any  other 
tyi')e  of  apparel.  The  essential  in¬ 
terest  of  the  consumer  is  in  the 
wearing  quality  of  the  garment 
which  the  consumer  is  in  a  position 
to  test.  Moreover,  these  garments 
are  sold  almost  exclusively  either 
under  manufacturers’  brand  names 
or  under  the  brand  names  of  large 
retail  distributors,  circumstances 
which  largely  eliminate  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  pass  off  inferior  goods  to 
secure  a  single  sale  to  a  customer. 
Largely  because  of  this  comparative 
lack  of  interest  of  the  consumer  in 
the  fabrics  used  in  foundation  gar¬ 
ments,  there  probably  has  been  a 
minimum  of  deception  i)racticed. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there 
is  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  sup¬ 
plying  adequate  information  for 
fabric  identification  is  uniquely  com¬ 
plicated  in  the  Corset  and  Brassiere 
Industry.  There  are  few,  if  any. 
types  of  apparel  into  the  making  of 
which  go  as  many  different  kinds 
of  fabric  as  corsets  and  brassieres. 
The  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  fur¬ 
nishing  fabric  identification  under 
these  circumstances  is  too  obvious 
to  require  extended  discussion  and 
the  industry  believes  that  retailers 
in  general  are  aware  of  this  as|x?ct 
of  the  problem. 


All  of  the  foregoing  would  natu¬ 
rally  lead  the  corset  industry  to 
feel  that  the  burden  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  requirements  of  fabric 
identification  goes  far  lK*yond  the 
objective  to  lx;  sought.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  the  manufacturers  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  have  indicated  a  willingness 
to  co-operate  with  the  retailers  in 
supplying  information,  since  they 
realize  that  the  regulations  have 
created  a  problem  for  the  retailers, 
even  in  the  case  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments. 

The  Corset  and  Brassiere  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  has  been  con¬ 
sidering  the  problem  and  is  making 
a  determined  effort  to  arrive  at  a 
formula  which  will  satisfy  the  re- 
cinirements  and  the  regulations,  will 
jM'ovide  adequate  information  to 
the  retailers,  and  will  keep  to  a 
minimum  the  expense  and  trouble 
which  will  he  imposed  upon  the 
manufacturer. 

A  repre.sentative  of  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  has  conmumicated  with  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Counsel  to  the  .Association 
has  conferred  informally  with  a 
representative  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  As  a  result  of  this 
latter  conference  it  appears  that  it 
may  he  desirable  to  work  out  with 
the  Commission  specific  regulations 
gctverning  the  manner  in  which  the 
general  regulations  for  the  rayon 
industry  shall  be  applied  in  the  cor¬ 
set  and  brassiere  industry.  It  may 
take  several  weeks  longer  before  the 
formula  is  arrived  at.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  wishes  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  assuring  its  re¬ 
tail  customers  that  it  desires  to  and 
has  been  directing  its  efforts  toward 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  and  it  requests  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  its  customers  for  a  short 
additional  time,  in  order  that  the 
plan  now  being  developed  may  be 
perfected. 
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Esther  Immerman  Shop,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Air  Conditioning  for  the  Corset  Shop 

By  W.  H.  SHANK, 

York  Ice  Machinery  Corp. 


w  ITH  the  corset  department 
one  of  the  biggest  profit  makers  in 
tlie  sjjecialty  shop  or  department 
store,  increasing  attention  is  being 
given  the  factors  of  customer  aj)- 
])eal  and  operating  efficiency. 

Knlargements  and  renovations 
are  l)eing  carried  out  with  an  eye 
to  customer  comfort,  all  the  while 
preserving  the  atmosphere  of  luxury 
and  charm.  *  In  carrying  through 
this  idea  to  completion,  air  condi¬ 
tioning  l)ecomes  the  final  touch  in 
preserving  the  customer’s  feeling  of 
luxurious  ease. 

Comfortable,  stylish  lounges,  ar¬ 
tistically-arranged  showcases,  soft 
lighting,  exhilarating  air — such  a 
place  l)ecomes  a  haven  of  refuge  to 
the  customer  during  the  exhausting 
Inistle  and  bustle  of  shopping. 

'Phe  importance  of  properly  con¬ 
ditioned  air  in  this  picture  can 
scarcely  l)e  overestimated,  especially 
<luring  those  hot.  sticky  summer 
months  when  customer  and  sales- 
wom.an  alike  would  ordinarily  be 
l)etulant  and  irritable.  Salespeople 
are  more  alert  and  better  satisfied 
working  in  an  air  conditioned  shoj) 
and  the  cu.stomer  is  favorably  im- 
l)ressed  as  a  result. 

The  fitting  room  is  no  longer  a 
torture  chamber;  “fitting  fag”  is 


greatly  reduced.  'I'he  danger  of 
l)er.spiration  stain  on  fabrics  is 
minimized.  In  one  women’s  rea<ly- 
to-wear  shop,  for  example,  the  dry- 
cleaning  bills  (due  to  persi)iration) 
were  about  four  times  the  o]K>rating 
cost  of  an  air  conditioning  system. 

Retail  dress  and  six.-cialty  shops 
all  over  the  country  are  reporting 
increased  summer  sales  and  attri¬ 
bute  them  almost  entirely  to  their 
air  conditioning  systems.  'I'liey  call 
e.s])ecial  attention  to  the  increased 
efficiency  and  contentment  of  their 
personnel,  making  for  more  prompt 
tmd  satisfactory  service  to  the  cu.s¬ 
tomer. 

Considering  air  conditioning  in 
general,  the  phase  which  attracts 
mo.st  attention  is  obviously  summer 
.'lir  conditioning.  Not  to  Ik*  ignored, 

.  however,  are  the  distinct  advantages 
of  year-round,  winter  and  summer 
air  conditioning  for  maintaining 
comfortable  and  healthy  atmosphere 
;it  all  times. 

W  hat  factors  determine  the  de¬ 
gree  f)f  comfort  and  healthfulness 
produced  hy  a  soundly-engineered 
air  conditioning  system?  W’hat  do 
we  really  mean  when  we  sjieak  of 
‘‘comfortable”  conditions? 

First :  The  system  should  main¬ 
tain  a  proper  temperature  at  all 


times.  The  huniati  body  fortifies  it¬ 
self  to  endure  generally  lower  tem- 
]K‘ratures  in  winter,  hence  a  com¬ 
fortable  temi)erature  in  summer  is 
tot)  warm  for  comfort  in  winter. 
Likewise  a  winter  comfort  tempera¬ 
ture  would  be  too  cool  in  summer. 
The  best  temperatures  for  different 
.seasons  have  l)een  determined  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  these  are  the  tempera¬ 
tures  maintained  by  the  air  condi¬ 
tioning  system. 

Second :  The  air  conditioning 
system  should  maintain  proper 
moisture  or  humidity  in  the  air.  Our 
skin  is  constantly  evaporating  mois¬ 
ture  to  relieve  itself  of  excess  heat 
and  waste  materials.  Should  the  air 
be  heavily  laden  with  moisture,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  summer,  the 
evaporating  process  of  the  skin  is 
retarded  and  the  result  is  extreme 
Inxlily  discomfort.  In  a  heated  room 
in  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  ordinarily  so  very  little  moisture 
in  the  air  that  any  skin  moisture  is 
absorbed  by  this  dry  air  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  the  body  can  supply  it,  re¬ 
sulting  in  dry  skin,  and  a  dry,  burn¬ 
ing  sensation  in  the  delicate  tissues 
of  the  nose  and  throat.  The  air  con¬ 
ditioning  system  in  summer  removes 
the  excess  moisture  from  the  air 
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and  in  winter  supplies  additional 
moisture  to  keep  the  correct  mois¬ 
ture  content  for  human  comfort. 

Third:  The  system  should  sup¬ 
ply  the  correct  amount  of  filtered 
fresh  air.  This  is  a  factor  which 
l)ears  directly  on  the  health  of  the 
individuals  breathing  the  air.  Even 
though  the  temperature  and  humidi¬ 
ty  of  the  air  are  correctly  balanced, 
if  there  is  an  insufficient  quantity  of 
fresh,  outside  air  introduced  for 
ventilation,  or  if  the  air  supplied  is 
laden  with  dust  or  ix)llen,  the  ef¬ 
fect  is  harmful.  The  human  sy.stem 
needs  a  certain  amount  of  fresh  air 
and  the  linings  of  the  nose  and 
throat  are  very  sensitive  to  dust, 
hayfever  and  other  respiratory  ail¬ 
ments  resulting  from  the  ]X)llen- 
laden  air  so  that  filtering,  which  re¬ 
moves  the  solid  matter  from  the  air, 
aids  health  and  comfort. 

Fourth  :  Conditioned  air  is  not  of 
much  value  if  not  projjerly  distri¬ 
buted  and  therefore  the  distribution 
.system  must  dispense  air  quietly  and 
evenly  to  all  parts  of  the  conditioned 
space.  This  is  ordinarily  accom¬ 
plished  by  neatly  constructed  ducts 
and  grilles  which  can  l)e  arranged 
so  as  to  add  to  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  shop. 

Clean  air  of  projjer  moisture  con¬ 
tent  performs  a  valuable  service  to 
an  establishment  in  jireserving  the 
life  and  cleanliness  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  furnishings.  Fabrics  do 
not  become  dry  and  brittle  in  winter 
or  damp  and  lifeless  in  summer,  nor 
does  furniture  dry  out  and  crack  in 
winter  or  warp  in  summer.  Clean¬ 
ing  bills  are  tremendously  reduced 
due  to  removal  of  dust  and  dirt 
from  the  air. 

It  has  been  the  experience  of 
many  retail  establishments  to  have 
a  well-engineered  air  conditioning 
system  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years, 
through  increased  efficiency  of  em¬ 
ployees,  increased  sales,  reduced 
cleaning  costs,  and  general  good¬ 
will  built  up  among  customers. 

When  considering  air  condition¬ 
ing  for  the  corset  shop  or  other  de¬ 
partments  it  should  be  rememl)ered 
that  each  installation  is  a  separate 
engineering  problem.  To  be  success¬ 
ful,  it  must  not  be  a  “hit-or-miss” 
proposition,  but  must  be  expressly 
designed  to  suit  the  particular  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  shop. 

The  representatives  of  experi¬ 
enced  air  conditioning  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  engineering  staffs  available 
and  the  facilities  for  accurately  esti¬ 
mating  the  requirements  of  any  ap¬ 
plication.  They  should  be  consulted 
for  sound  advice  on  methods  and  re¬ 
quirements. 


Type  Promotions 

(Continued  from  page  118) 


are  lietter  equipi)ed  to  hold  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  interest  and  gain  confidence 
than  one  who  is  indifferent  or  vague 
and  can  only  speak  in  a  general  way 
alxmt  the  current  silhouette.  This 
sort  of  promotion  costs  nothing  and 
there  is  much  to  lx;  gained  by  the 
store  and  the  salesperson  as  well 
who  is  intere.sted  in  her  job  and 
would  advance  herself  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

W'ith  the  many  new  and  attrac¬ 
tive  fabrics  this  season  and  with 
manufacturers  inakiug  their  lines 
more  highly  styled  for  eye  aiipeal, 
as  new  nuuiljers  are  stocked  corset 
salesj^eople  could  take  them  into  the 
ready-to-wear  departments  during 
early  store  hours  and  acquaint  sales¬ 
people  there  with  the  high  ixiints  of 
each  garment  so  that  there  will  l)e 
a  definite  impression  made  for  more 
than  rambling  talk  alx)ut  foundation 
I’nes  when  cu.stoiners  are  getting 
dresses  fitted. 

While  the  large  busted  woman  is 
now  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  she 
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THERMO-ROLLER... 

to  give  h*t  lifli*  cuitm 
A  really  scienlihc  develop-  V^; 


ment,  very  sale  ar\d  sane,  to 
help  her  roll  away  ihoae  un¬ 
happy  bulges.  All  done  via 
heal  and  gentle  massage 
—Vogue  calls  it  a  boon  to 
mankind  An  inspired  gilt  tor 
someone  you  know.  Corsets. 
Second  Floor  Also  Greenwich. 
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Redncing  rollers  may  find  good  sales. 


need  no  longer  be  "pigeon  breasted” 
but  have  good  diaphragm  lines, 
there  is  still  the  debatable  question 
of  molding  alxkve  the  diaphragm. 
The  trial  and  error  system  still 
exists  in  more  cases  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  Ix'cause  many  such  women  have 
had  a  taste  of  success  in  having 
tlieir  figures  so  revolutionized  that 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  one  model 
for  long  and  go  on  seeking  for  still 
greater  improvement.  Such  situa¬ 
tions  call  for  real  salesmanship 
which,  wlien  backed  up  by  the 
printed  word,  can  overcome  the 
skejktic.  Advertising  the  name  of  a 
salesjkerson  or  consultant  who  has 
been  trained  for  this  particular  fit¬ 
ting  and  who  has  this  problem  her¬ 
self  so  that  she  can  talk  in  the 
"first  person,”  can  do  much  to  build 
iq)  a  following  of  these  problem  fig¬ 
ures. 

♦  *  * 

The  large  hipped  figure  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one  many  times  because  it  so 
often  has  the  problem  of  lx)ne  struc¬ 
ture.  While,  of  cour.se,  fleshy  parts 
can  be  molded  and  advice  given 
a1x)ut  reducing,  the  large  hip  or 
thigh  bones  are  not  so  easily 
brought  into  the  symmetric  picture. 
.\gain,  to  hack  up  the  printed  word 
about  the  study  put  into  the  corset¬ 
ing  of  this  type  offering  the  specific 
services  of  one  who  is  trained  to 
the  utmost  for  such  fitting  and  who 
has  this  ])rohlein  herself  and  can 
give  a  convincing  woman-to-woman 
talk  on  how  to  best  modulate  the 
effect  of  large  hips,  is  the  surest 
way  of  gaining  confidence  when  a 
deijartinent  is  truly  concerned  about 
the  individual  and  her  needs.  Elec¬ 
tric  reducing  rollers  find  good  sales 
in  many  departments  if  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  is  accorded  them  in  fitting 
rooms  when  the  problem  figure  is 
the  result  of  fleshy  bulges. 

By  the  promotion  of  types,  stress¬ 
ing  the  service  and  study  accorded 
each,  the  opportunity  is  evident  to 
keep  from  mentioning  price.  What¬ 
ever  the  prospects  may  be  for  1938, 
the  foundation  of  our  country  is 
sound  and  good — the  American 
woman  has  played  a  big  part  in  hav¬ 
ing  it  so — she  isn’t  one  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  let  her  individual  foundation 
weaken  and  may  the  most  energetic 
and  sincere  corset  department  get 
her  business. 
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